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Art.  1. — Srlrrfions  Grave  and  Gat/,  front  IJ^orl’tt  Pahlitthed  and 

ITnpuhliahed,  l)y  Thomas  l)e  Quincey.  Volume's  I.,  IT.,  aiul  III. 

London:  (Irooinbridt^e.  Edinburgh:  Hogg. 

It  is  rather  more  than  four  years  since  De  Quincey  was  last 
noticed  in  the  ‘Eclectic/  Aleanwhile,  his  fame  has  been  stead¬ 
fastly  gaining  ground ;  and,  about  a  year  ago,  the  enterprising 
publishers,  wliose  names  arc  at  the  head  of  this  article,  started  a 
new,  cheap,  and  elegant  edition  of  his  writings,  revised  by  himself. 
Of  this,  tliree  volumes  now  lie  before  us.  The  issue  has,  we 
understand,  been  highly  successful ;  and  we  propose  to  found  oii 
those  parts  of  it  which  have  already  appeared  an  estimate  of  his 
powers ;  touching,  too,  as  we  pass,  on  several  of  the  topics  and 
characters  suggested  by  or  alluded  to  in  the  papers  which  these 
volumes  include. 

A  wTiter  in  a  London  journal  of  note,  who  signs  liimself 
‘Atticus,*  has,  while  admitting  Mr.  I)e  Quincey ’s  merits  of 
style,  denied  him  the  possession  of  genius.  Genius  is,  of  course, 
a  word  susceptible  of  divers  definitions,  but  of  that  one  which 
can  exclude  the  claims  of  a  man  of  De  Quincey \s  order,  we  have 
yet  to  be  informed.  Take  De  Quincey 's  own  account  of  genius 
b(*ing‘a  mind  steeped  and  saturated  in  the  genial  nature  /  and 
surely,  the  mind  which  has  painted  the  story  of  the  Greens  in 
the  suow-stonn,  or  traced,  with  such  inimitable  pathos,  the  sad 
history  of  ‘  Ann,  the  poor  Street  Stroller,' is  not  deficient  in  that 
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han't  constitutes  one-lialf  of  the  genial  nature  ;  and, 

surely,  he  who  wrote  tlie  first  j)art  of  ^  ]\iurder  considered  as  one 
of  the  Fine  Arts,'  is  not  witliout  a  large  portion  of  that  /< 
which  constitutes  tin'  other.  If  genius  he  defined  originality  of 
thought  and  style,  we  challenge  tliis  for  De  Quincey,  in  a  degree 
as  large,  ])erhaps,  as  ai>pertains  to  any  man  of  the  age.  Connecteil 
with,  and,  in  some  resp<‘cts,  less  than  some  of  the  Lakers,  he  is 
no  more  an  imitator  of  theirs  than  Vesuvius  is  an  imitator  of 
Etna.  If  genius  he  defined  to  be  a  combination  of  imagination, 
passion,  and  constructive  2>ower,  then,  even  in  this  sense,  we 
maintain  Le  Quiiicey  s  claim  to  its  possession.  All  his  earnest 
writings,  esjiecially  his^Snspiria  de  Profiindis,'  are  as  full  of 
passion  as  of  imagination  ;  and  what  more  exquisite  than  the 
construction  of  some  of  his  dreams,  and  of  all  his  sentences. 
The  constructive  ]>()wer  discoveretl  in  them  might,  in  hajjpier 
circumstances,  and  had  it  been  attended  by  a  sterner  will,  have 
reart‘d  the  sluq^eliest  and  largi'st  fabrics  of  intellectual  masonry. 
Or  if  genius  be  identified  with  growth,  and  if  that  growth  he 
most  wonderful,  which  has  taken  place  under  difficulties,  how 
marvt‘llous  above  that  of  most  men  must  be  De  Quincey ’s  genius, 
which  has  grown  under  a  self-imposed  pressure  as  great  as  though 
•n  tree  were  to  surmount  the  weight  of  the  Sphynx,  or  of  the 
Pyramid  of  Cheoj)s !  Atticus,  in  his  usual  cajdious  spirit 
(certainly,  he  has  salt  enough  in  his  composition,  although  not 
that  Attic  sidt  you  expi'ct  from  his  nom  de  plume,  but  a  salt  at 
onct*  acrid  ami  putrid,  for  salt  can  lose  its  savour),  gifts  him  only 
with  the  diah^ctic  power,  and  denies  that  he  has  ever  cultivated  any 
other,  and  even  that  very  im]>erfectly.  We  wish  we  could  believe 
that  this  was  in  anv  degree  the  result  of  ignorance.  AVe  thought 
that  the  whole  literary  world  was  acquainted  with  the  facts  that 
De  Quincey,  at  eleven,  was  a  first-rate  Latin  scholar,  that  at 
fifteen  lie  could  fidk  Cb'cek  as  fiuently  as  English  ;  that  he  spent 
several  entire  years  of  studious  solitude  in  mastering  Kant,  as 
the  key  to  all  modern  transcendental  |)hilosophy ;  Plato, as  the  key 
to  all  the  ancient  thinkers;  and  Ricardo,  as  the  master  of  politico- 
economical  science  ;  that  he  is  a  2)rofound  Gennan  scholar ; 
dee])ly  read  in  history  ;  intimatel}"  acquainted  with  the  facts,  as 
well  as  ])rinciples,  of  science,  and  no  less  so  with  the  giandest 
problems  of  theology  ;  and  that  in  his  ‘Temjdar  s  Dialogues,'  and 
‘  Logic  ot  Political  Economy,'  not  to  sj^eak  of  his  unfinished  aud 
unpublished  w'ork  on  metaphysics,  he  has  discovered  an  intellect 
of  the  deepest  iVcrsi^icacity,  as  w^ell  as  of  the  most  thorough 
logical  training  ;  and  yet,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  comes  foiavaid 
an  anonymous  writer,  and  accuses  him,  forsooth,  of  partial  and 
shallow  culture  I  The  same  sapient  author  chooses  to  call  De 
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Quiucey  a  dwarf  wlien  coniparod  to  Professor  Wilson !  We 
know  that  Professor  Wilson  thouglit  himself  a  dwarf  when 
oomjxared  to  De  Quiiicoy ;  and  if  the  comparison  were  to 
rest  on  philoso])hic  depth,  artistic  instinct,  extent  of  culture, 
aud  suMlmiti/  of  genius,  he  was  right  in  so  thinking.  He  is 
charged  with  making  an  immense  deal  of  nothing,  and  with 
magnifying  trities — a  charge  which  we  are  not  pre|mred  alto¬ 
gether  to  deny — hut  whicli,  first,  in  De  Quiucey ’s  case,  from 
the  perfection  to  which  tliis  power  is  carried,  reminds  you 
almost  of  the  creativ'o  process,  ‘  calling  the  things  that  l)e  not, 
and  they  are and  which,  st'condly,  coexists  with  the  capacity 
of  dealing  fitly  with  the  grandest  and  deepest  of  themes  when 
they  come  across  his  ])ath.  It  proves,  indeed,  the  magical  and 
demoniac  force  which  dwells  in  him,  that  he  can,  at  one  time, 
make  ropes  of  sand,  and  at  another,  wreath  rosaries  of  suns. 

But  to  trashy  cavils,  is  to  dwell  long  enough  upon 

them.  We  pass  to  the  more  pleasing  task  of  considering  the. 
books  before  us. 

These  may  be  considered  to  constitute  an  irregular  autobio- 
gi'aphy.  'Hiis  adds  greatly  to  the  charm  of  1  )e  Quiucey 's  writings. 
You  never  long  lose  sight  of  himself.  Even  as  in  dreams,  we  become 
centrical  to  e«ach  shadowy  scene,  ami  pass  with  the  swiftness  of 
thought  through  a  thousand  shifting  adventures,  and,  however 
fast  the  |»ageants  sweep  along,  they  never  leave  us  behind  ;  so 
with  the  writings  of  tins  marvellous  magician.  He  is  everywhere 
— not  as  if  protruded  by  conceit — ])ut  as  if  he  were  a  necessary 
part  of  every  spectacle.  In  a  nature  so  peculiar  as  his,  egotism 
ceases  to  be  egotism,  and  assumes  a  certain  catholic  air  ;  you  feel 
you  cannot  spare  a  single  I — since  each  personal  ]U'onoun  is  an 
algebraic  symbol  of  giH‘at  and  general  truths.  The  litthuiess  of 
ordinary  egotism  departs,  and  you  fe(‘l,  as  it  were,  standing 
bi'side  a  great  mountain  which  is  speaking  of  itself  in  all  its 
voices,  in  t  he  torrents  talking  at  its  feet,  in  the  ]>ines  moaning  on 
its  sides,  in  the  notes  of  bees  and  birds,  ravens  and  eagles,  flitting 
over  its  herbless  granite,  or  hovering  in  the  air  aroun<l,  and  in 
the  thunder  with  which  it  has  enwrapj)ed  its  brow,  all  of  which 
voices  seem  parts  in  one  vast  solilo(piy,  sounding  through  the 
otemal  solitude.s.  Thus  a  man  of  genius  may  i)e  repn»sented 
when  his  demon  has  moved  him  to  discourse  of  himself,  and  such 
is  the  sublime  egotism  of  Rousseaii,  Wordsworth,  Byron,  and 
De  Quiucey. 

The  mind  which  can  expect  thus  to  interest  the  world  in  itself, 
must  possf'ps  not  merely  great  powers,  but  great  peculiarities; 
much  weakness  as  well  as  strength  ;  many  fa\dts  as  well  as 
virtus;  and  must  have  struggled  and  suffered  severely.  The 
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autobiography  of  a  pure  and  passionless  spirit,  of  a  holy  and 
happv  angel,  would  be  an  insipid  affair.  It  would  possess  little 
to  c«»mine7ul  it  to  the  hearts  of  ineiL  There  rnust  be  vicissitude, 
anxiety,  humanity,  even  folly  and  sin,  united  with  moral  resistance 
and  virtue,  great  powers  struggling  with  great  difficulties  of  some 
kind,  ere  you  can  listen  witli  an  entire  surrender  of  your  spirit  to  a 
man  speaking  of  himself.  We  find  that  the  great  epic  poets 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  intenser  interest  always  excited 
by  theautobiogra])hical  form  of  narrative  ;  and  thus  the  tales  told 
by  Ulysses  in  the  ‘  Odyssey/  Eneas  in  the  ‘  Eneiil,'  ^^'^d  llaphael 
in  the  ‘  Piiradise  Lost,'  are  among  the  noblest  portions  of  these 
tliree  poems.  Nothing  like  the  position  expressed  by  the  \vords 
quorum  vutffua  iHirs  fai,  for  rivetting  attention,  and  enabling  us 
to  realize  advtmture.  Now,  De  Quincey  s  nature  and  powers  are 
so  pec\diar,  his  history  has  been  so  diversitie<l,  and  his  errors  and 
sufferings  have  been  so  considerable,  that  we  feel  he  is  entitled 
always  to  use  the  first  person,  and  that  he  never  writes  so  grace¬ 
fully  :us  when  he  does.  A  brain  of  such  potency  united  to  a 
botlily  presence  so  ‘  weak  and  contemptible,’ and  to  a  will  weaker 
still — an  intellect  so  subtle,  connected  with  an  imagination  so 
grand  and  massive — a  temper  so  gentle  and  woman-like  coupled 
with  so  much  quick  and  searching  misery — a  mind  so  splendid, 
and  yet  wliich  has  always  shone  through  clouds,  and  sometimes 
been  swathed  in  the  ‘  dunnest  smoke  of  hell' — the  union  of 
j^owers  so  commanding,  so  varied,  and  so  highly  cultivated,  and 
of  abject  slavery  to  one  unhappy  habit — such  are  some  of  the 
ci>ntradictory  materials  out  of  which  lie  Quincey  has  piled  up 
his  graven  image  of  liimself,  an  image  resembling  somewhat  that 
which  appeared  to  Nebucluulnezzar  in  dream — its  head  of  gold, 
breast  of  silver,  legs  of  brass,  and  feet  of  iron,  miiKiled  with 
'miry  clay. 

The  egotism,  even  of  some  truly  good  writers,  is  wearisome,  if 
not  disgusting.  We  think  every  one  must  feel  in  reading  Hugh 
^liller’s  otherwise  admiralde  ‘School-days,'  that  he  dwells  far 
too  much  on  himself,  and  magnifies  many  trifling  and  non-repre¬ 
sentative  circumstances  into  undue  importance.  Some  other 
recent  ])ublications  remind  you  of  the  poor  and  personal  corre- 
sj>ondence  of  a  vain  amateur  in  authorship  wdiich  had  accidentally 
got  into  print,  so  silly  and  sickening  are  the  samemess  and 
personality  of  their  twaddle.  'De  Quincey,  on  the  other  hand, 
very  seldom  perpetrates  anything  of  this  kind — and  his  gossip 
has  not  a  particle  of  petty  impertinence. 

He  begins  the  first  volume  by  some  magnificent  sketches  of 
his  childhood,  which  originally  appeared  under  the  title  of 
‘  Suspiria  de  Profundis.'  His  picture  of  his  feelings  upon  occasion 
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of  his  sister  3  deathbed  is  as  sublime  in  pathos  as  anything  we 
ever  rea<l.  We  (piote  a  portion,  which  will  be  new  to  some,  at 
least,  of  our  readers : — 

*  Oil  the  clay  after  my  sister’s  death,  whilst  the  sweet  temple  of  her 
brain  was  yet  unviolated  by  human  scrutiny,  1  formed  my  own  scheme 
for  swing  her  once  more.  Not  for  the  world  would  I  have  made  this 
known,  nor  have  sutlered  a  witness  to  accompany  me.  1  had  never 
hoard  of  feelings  that  take  the  name  of  ‘  sentimental,’  nor  dreamed  of 
sucli  a  jmssibility.  Hut  grief,  even  in  a  child,  hates  the  light,  and 
shrinks  from  liuman  eyes.  The  house  was  large  enough  to  have  two 
stair-cases ;  and  by  one  of  these  I  knew  that  about  mid-day,  when  all 
would  be  (piiet  (for  the  servants  dined  at  one  o’clock),  I  could  st(*al  up 
into  her  chamlKT.  I  imagine  that  it  was  about  an  liour  after  high- 
noon  when  1  reached  tlie  chamber-door  ;  it  was  hH‘kt‘d,  but  the  key  was 
not  taken  away.  Entering,  1  closed  the  door  so  softly,  that  although 
it  oiiened  ujion  a  hall,  which  ascended  through  all  the  storeys,  no  echo 
ran  along  the  silent  walls.  Then,  turning  round,  1  sought  my  sister’s 
face.  Hut  the  bed  had  been  moved,  and  the  back  was  now  turned 
towards  myself.  Nothing  met  my  eyes  but  one  large  window,  wide 
open,  through  which  the  sun  of  midsummer  at  mid-day  was  showering 
down  torrents  of  splendour.  The  weather  was  dry,  the  sky  was  cloucl- 
less,  the  blue  depths  seemed  the  express  types  of  infinity ;  and  it  was 
not  possible  for  eve  to  behold,  or  for  heart  to  conceive  any  symbols 
more  pathetic  of  life,  and  of  the  glory  of  life. 

‘  From  the  gorgeous  sunlight  1  turned  round  to  the  corpse.  There 
lay  the  sweet  childish  figure ;  there  the  angel  face ;  and  as  j)cople 
usually  fancy,  it  was  said  in  the  house  that  no  features  had  sutlered  any 
change.  Had  they  not  ?  The  forehead,  indeed — the  serene  and  noble 
forehead  that  might  be  the  same ;  but  the  frozen  eyelids,  the  darkness 
that  seenu^d  to  steal  from  beneath  them,  the  marble  lii)s,  the  stiffening 
hands  laid  palm  to  palm,  as  if  repeating  the  supplications  of  closing 
anguish — couhl  these  be  mistaken  for  life  ?  Had  it  been  so,  wherefore 
(lid  1  not  spring  to  those  heavenly  lips  with  tears  and  never-ending 
kisses.  Hut  so  it  was  7wf.  1  stood  checked  for  a  moment ;  awe,  not 
fear,  fell  on  me ;  and  whilst  1  stood,  a  solemn  wind  began  to  blow — 
the  saddest  that  (‘ar  ever  heard — it  was  a  wind  that  might  have  swept 
the  fields  of  mortality  for  a  thousand  centuries.  Many  times  since,  upon 
summer  davs  when  the  sun  is  about  the  hottest,  1  have  remarked.the 
same  wind  arising,  and  uttfTing  the  same  hollow,  solemn,  Meinnonian, 
but  saintly  swell :  it  is  in  this  world  the  one  great  audible  symbol  of 
eternity.  And  three  times  in  my  life  have  1  hapi>encd  to  hear  the 
same  sound  in  the  same  circumstances — namely,  when  standing  between 
an  open  window  and  a  dead  body  on  a  summer  day. 

‘  Instantly,  when  my  ear  caught  this  vast  Eolian  intonation,  when 
my  eye  filled  with  the  golden  fulness  of  life,  the  pomps  of  the  heavens 
above,  or  the  glory  of  the  flowers  below,  and  turning  when  it  settled  on 
the  frost  which  overspread  my  sister’s  face,  instantly  a  trance  fell  upon 
me.  A  vault  seemed  to  open  in  the  zenith  of  the  far  blue  sky,  a  shaft 
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which  run  up  for  ever.  1,  in  sj)irit,  rose  as  if  ou  billows  thut  also  ran 
up  the  shaft  forever;  and  the  billows  seemed  to  pursue  the  throne  of 
(hul;  but  fJidf  also  ran  bt-fore  us,  and  lied  away  eoiitinually.  The 
tli^dit  and  the  pursuit  seemed  to  on  for  ever  and  ever.  Frost 
f^theriiii,^  fn)st,  some  Sarsar  wind  of  death  seemed  to  repel  me;  some 
mighty  relation  betwwn  (lod  and  death,  dimly  struggled  to  evolve 
itself  from  tlie  dreadful  antagonism  lH‘tween  them ;  shadowy  meanings 
even  yet  continue  to  exercise  and  torment  in  dreams,  the  deeijdiering 
oracle  within  me.  I  slept — for  how  long  1  cannot  say — slowly  1  re¬ 
covered  my  8ell-pos.session  ;  and  when  1  awoke,  1  found  myselt  standing, 
as  before,  close  to  my  sister’s  bed. 

‘  i  liave  n'luson  to  believe  that  a  vrri/  long  inteiwal  elapsed  during 
this  wandering  or  susjKaision  of  my  j)erfect  mind.  AVhen  I  returned 
to  mysi*lf,  there  was  a  foot  (or  1  fancied  so)  on  the  stairs.  1  wa.s 
alarnu'd,  for  ii*  anylwdy  had  detected  me,  means  would  have  boon  taken 
to  ])revent  my  coming  again.  Hastily,  therefore,  I  kissed  the  lips 
that  I  should  ki.ss  no  more,  and  slunk  like  a  guilty  thing  with  stealtliy 
steps  from  the  rmom.  Thus  ])erished  the  vision,  loveliest  among.st  all 
the  shows  which  earth  has  revealed  to  me ;  thus  mutilated  was  the 
parting,  which  should  have  la.sted  for  ever ;  tainted  thus  with  fear  was 
that  farewell,  sacred  to  love  and  grief,  to  j)erfeet  love,  and  to  grief  that 
could  not  be  healed.’ — Vol.  i.  pp.  15-1 S. 

What  a  boy  he  must  have  been,  who,  at  six  years  could  dream 
such  a  dri'am,  and  entertain  the  profound  thoughts  and  emo¬ 
tions,  from  which  only  such  a  dream  could  have  sprung !  For 
we  are  assuming  that  Mr.  l)e  Quincey  is  liere  faithfully  repro¬ 
ducing  the  experiences  of  his  cliildhood,  only  so  far  coloured  hy 
memory,  as  its  ‘holier  day*  coloum  all  the  past.  Tt  is  a  dream 
rod(dcnt  of  those  strange  dreams  of  cliildhood,  wliich  often  liathe 
tlie  soul  eitlu;r  with  a  Miss  or  a  woe  unspeakable,  and  partaking 
ol  the  intinito.  If  there  be  no  joys  like  those  of  boyhood,  so 
neither  are  there  any  agonies,  or  any  remorse.  We  remember 
returning  to  our  father’s  house,  after  ])laying  truant  for  a  day  or 
two  Irom  school  (it  was  the  first  and  hist  time),  with  emotions  of 
horror,  remorse,  and  apprehension,  which  we  dare  not  attempt  to 
desci  ibe,  and  the  memory  of  which  has  often  passed,  like  a  Hush 
of  mortal  agony,  across  our  minds  since.  The  lieail  of  the 
child  is  not  that  shallow  thing  which  many  dream.  Nor  are 
its  tears  always,  as  Gray  supposes,  forgot  as  soon  as  shed. 
Cow'per  himself  is  a  striking  instance  to  the  contrary.  His 
hnital  usage  hy  the  hoy  who  tonnented  him,  shot  a  barbed 
arrow’  into  his  side,  wliich,  notwithstanding  all  the  more  temble 
calamities  which  befel  him  in  after  life,  continued  to  be  felt 
to  the  very  close.  ‘  The  child  is  father  of  the  man.^  And  in  this 
sad,  sublime  dream  of  De  Quiucey’s  hy  his  sister’s  deathbed,  may 
be  read  an  augury  of  his  after  life,  which  has  been  oue  long 
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dream  ot  intinity — a  dream  sometimes  bright  and  cheering,  more 
freijuently  dark  and  awful,  but  always  lofty,  poetical,  and 
imj)assioned. 

An  able  writer  in  Hogg's  ‘  Instructor'  has  been  lately  drawing 
a  comparison  between  l)e  Quiucey,  and  Jean  Paul  Richter  tis 
<lreamers,  and  gixdng  the  preference  to  l)e  Quincey.  Here  we 
are  disposed  strongly  to  demur.  That  De  Quincey 's  language  in 
describing  his  dreams  is  simpler,  clearer,  and  more  skilfully 
atlapted  to  the  varied  changes  of  the  scenery  and  incidents  is 
granted.  But  the  clearer  the  desciiber  of  a  dream  becomes,  in 
proportion  as  he  gains  in  distinctness,  he  loses  in  vraisemblance. 
-I  )reainsrn’c  in  general  confused,  chaotic,  and  with  a  mystery  hover¬ 
ing  over  them,  and  the  written-out  dreams  of  genius  shoidil  possess 
these  characteristics  along  wilii  the  presence  of  purpose  and  of 
art.  A  dream  with  shar])  edges  and  angles  is  properly  no  dream 
at  all.  Hiii^litt  says,  ‘you  cannot  make  an  allegory  goon  all 
fours,'  and  neither  can  you  make  a  dream.  It  should  represent 
that  micertaiiity,  that  mi.^cture  of  contradictory  elements,  tliat 
sense  of  the  brooding  ovti*  ns  of  some  giant  w  ing  w^e  cannot  see, 
that  feeling  of  being  blindfolded  by  a  hand  behind  ns,  that 
dim  and  sutfocatiug  impres.sion  of  the  infinite,  and  that  deep 
chiar-oHcaro  oi  tint,  which  form  the  difterentim  of  actual  dreams. 
We  abhor  mysticism  in  almost  all  other  departments  of  litera¬ 
ture,  but  w'e  love  it  in  dreams.  How  grand  its  effect  in  Milton's 
picture  of  Chaos,  wdiere  he  speaks  of 

‘  The  dreaded  Xamc  of  Beinogorgon.’ 

How  fine  in  the  Hand,  wdiich  comes  down  over  the  Valley  of 
Humiliation,  to  stanch  the  w  ounds  of  Christian  in  the  ‘  Pilgrim' ! 
How  terrible  in  that  cloud  of  fathomless  gloom,  which  covers  the 
leftside  of  the  ocean,  in  Mirza's  vision,  where  the  curtain  becomes 
the  |>iiinting  of  horrors,  which  no  canvas  could  bear  !  How  well 
understood  by  Poe,  in  his  ‘  Raven,'  luid  many  other  of  his  dark 
tales  and  jKiems,  such  as  thatdreaiy  stoiy,  the  ‘  F:dl  of  the  House 
of  Usher,'  and  that  unutterable  fragment  containing  the  words — 

‘  It  W'as  down  by  the  dark  lake  of  Aulnir, 

In  the  misty  mid-remon  of  Weir.’ 

Do  Quincey,  too,  has  given  some  admirable  specimens  of  what 
W'c  mean,  as  in  that  dream  in  his  ‘  Confessions,'  where  he  sup- 
po.ses  a  ‘  day  come  of  hope  and  trial  for  human  nature,  then 
labouring  in  some  dire  extremity,'  and  describes  the  mysterious 
music,  by  w’hich  that  day  was  ushered  in,  or  where,  in  his  ‘  Sus- 
pina,' he  paints  with  such  terrible  force  the  ‘Three  Ladies  of 
♦Sorrow’.'  Still,  as  a  wdiole,  he  is,  in  this  de[»artment  more  the 
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artist  than  tlie  creator,  more  attentive  to  the  expression  than  to 
the  conception  of  his  dreams  ;  and  greatly  yields,  we  think,  to 
Jean  Paul,  and  also  to  Thomas  Aird  in  his  ‘Devils  Dream  on 
Mount  Acksbeck,'  in  profusion  of  dream* incident,  in  daring  force 
of  dream-like  imagination,  in  those  jet-black  ornaments  of  ex¬ 
pression,  glittering  with  coal-dark  lustre  and  impenetrability, 
wdiich  are  so  appro])riate  to  be  hung  about  the  necks  of  dreams; 
luid  above  all  in  the  proper  disposition  of  dream-draper}'’,  and 
the  proper  management  of  dream-light.  De  Quincey  uses  the 
light  of  twilight  with  a  young  crescent ;  Jean  Paul  and  Aird 
employ  the  light  of  midnight  with  a  weaning  moon  shining  down 
on  slee])ing  men  and  >vaking  ghosts. 

From  his  reminiscences  of  childhood  he  passes  to  describe  his 
entrance  into  the  world  of  boyish  strife,  to  give  a  portrait  of  his 
brother,  who  appears  to  have  been  of  an  idiosyncrasy  as  marked, 
although  entirely  different  from  his  own,  and  to  gossip  in  his 
usual  learned,  discursive,  and  digressive  style,  upon  a  hundred 
subjects,  wdiicli  are  somehow’  brought  in  to  circle  round  his  story — 
such  as  Lord  Monboddo,  ^lanchester,  Mycenre,  Byron,  Hood, 
Aladdin's  wonderful  lamp,  the  ‘  Agamemnon' of  Ailschylus,  the 
‘  Struldbrugs'  of  Swift,  and  the  Cagots  of  the  Pyrenees.  As 
usual,  he  abounds  in  notes,  by  which,  as  by  successive  pulls  of  the 
door-bell,  he  drags  you  down  from  communion  with  interesting 
topics,  to  meet,  sooth  to  say,  often  with  very  indifferent  com- 
]>any.  In  the  fourth  cha]>ter  he  introduces  a  striking  cha¬ 
racter, —  a  female  intidel — a  Mrs.  Lee.  This  person,  if  you  believe 
her  biographer,  must  have  been  another  ^lary  Wolstonecroft ; 
like  her,  beautiful  as  a  ‘  young  leopardess like  her,  not  only 
cracked  but  riven,  both  in  character  and  in  mind ;  like  her, 
excessively  brilliant  in  conversation  ;  like  her,  possessed  of  much 
and  varied  knowledge ;  and  like  her,  animated  by  an  insane  and 
sleepless  hatred  to  Christianity.  AVe  cannot  but  think,  however, 
that  ^Ir.  De  Quincey  has  somewhat  exaggerated  the  pow  ers  and 
the  beauty  of  this  ‘  magniticent  witch.’  It  is  clear  to  ns  that  he 
had  looked  at  her  as  boys  are  w  ont  to  do  tow’ards  beautiful  ladies 
i»lder  and  superior  to  themselves,  through  a  dazzling  mist,  coni- 
}>ounded  of  admiration,  terror,  wonder,  and  desire.  We  have 
little  doubt  from  the  tenour  of  her  history,  that  she  w’as  a  mere 
showy  strumpet,  resembling  rather  Lady  Hamilton  than  ^lary 
M  olstonecroft,  who  was  a  sincere,  although  misled,  w^oman  of 
genius,  ‘  Rachael  Frances  Antonina  Daslnvood  Lee*  (wdiat  reader 
does  not  instantly  remember  the  immortal  Miss  Wilhelmina 
Carolina  Amelia  Skeggs?)  parted  from  her  husband,  wdio  gave 
her  a  separate  establishment  in  London,  launched  out  into  the 
follies  of  the  town,  diversified  a  light  career  of  life  by  loud¬ 
mouthed  proclamations  in  every  company  of  her  impudent 
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infidelities,  lost  caste,  eloped  with  hvo  brothers,  whom  she  after¬ 
wards  was  induced  to  prosecute  for  abduction  and  rape,  wrote  a 
book  which  Wordsworth  praised,  and  was  last  heard  of  rus¬ 
ticating,  and,  it  wiis  hoped,  reforming  in  a  country  clergyman's 
house.  This  chapter  might  perhaps  have  been  spared,  yet  as 
the  species  of  ‘  leopardesses'  to  which  this  lady  belonged  is  not 
entirely  extinct,  we  are  thankful  to  Mr.  De  Quincey  for  whatever 
good  he  may  do  to  them,  or  to  their  votaries,  by  this  exposition 
of  the  life  and  adventures  of  ‘  Ilachael  Frances  Antonina  Dash- 
wood  Lee,'  who  so  heroically  attempted  to  ‘dance,  sing,  act,  and 
taJk'  down  the  Christian  religion  ! 

In  the  course  of  this  paper,  De  Quincey  introduces  the  subject 
of  Swedenborgianism,  a  subject  on  w  bich  his  mind  has  undergone 
a  great  change.  When  he  first  alluded,  some  fifteen  years  ago, 
to  it  in  ‘  Tait's  Magazine,'  lie  spoke  of  it  with  disgust  and  aversion, 
as  a  kind  of  hybrid  begot  betw^een  spiritual  madness  and  sensual 
nightmare ;  in  the  paper  before  us,  he  treats  it  with  respect  and 
deference.  We  (|uarrel  not  with  him  for  this  change,  but  w^e 
think  he  might  have  given  other  reasons  for  it  besides  the  favour¬ 
able  impression  which  Cambridge  it  seems  has  recently  formed 
of  Swedenborg,  and  the  fact  that  Emerson  (a  calumniator  of 
Jesus  Christ)  ranks  him  in  his  ‘inner  consistory  of  intellectual 
potentates.'  Why  does  De  Quincey,  so  much  better  qualified 
than  any  man  either  in  Cambridge  or  America  to  form  an  inde¬ 
pendent  judgment  on  such  a  subject,  not  form  and  express  it? 
That  Swedenborg  had  profound  glimpses  of  truth  is  evident,  but 
it  is  curious  how  his  theory  of  things  has  become  a  quarry  open 
alike  to  the  enemies  and  the  friends  of  Christianity,  and  seems, 
on  the  whole,  to  ignore  the  facts  of  a  religion  which  came  in 
‘  signs,  and  wonders,  and  mighty  power,'  and  to  dwindle  it  away 
into  a  sy.stem  of  mere  shadows  and  symbols. 

In  the  next  chapter,  w’e  find  him  fairly  established  in  a  school 
at  Bath,  and  straightway,  as  usual  with  him,  all  the  great  public 
events  and  characters  of  the  day  begin  to  revolve  around  that 
school,  like  the  heavens  in  the  vortices  of  Ptolemy  turning  round 
this  footVbrcadth  of  earth.  How — by  what  (pieerest  of  ‘  nexus,' 
De  Quincey  contrives  to  link  to  himself  and  his  school  Sir  Michael 
Seymour,  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  Lord  Cochrane,  and  Sir  Horatio 
ISelson,  those  who  read  the  paper  will  ‘understand,  if  they  read 
it  wdth  attention.'  In  the  sixth  chapter,  he  ‘  enters  the  w’orld,' 
goes  to  the  queen's  villa  at  Frogmore,  and  has  a  brief  interview 
with  poor  old  George  III.  The  recollection  of  this  sets  him  off 
Jit  a  hand-gallop  to  France,  Louis  XV'.,  Madame  De  Campan, 
Giderius,  Milton’s  ‘  Paradise  Regained,'  ere  he  gets  the  length  of 
the  king,  who  met  him  one  day  in  the  garden,  and  asked  him 
some  (paestions  about  his  French-seeming  name,  which,  with  the 
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liuswers,  he  lias  cajcfiillv  ptirticularizt^cl.  And  tli6n  iiG  l)rc<iks 
away  into  a  j>aii6jjfyric  of  the  worthy  tanner-king,  and  into  an 
ac(xmnt  ot  his  early  passion  for  Lady  Sarah  Ijt‘nnox,  which  is 
very  elo<juent,  and  which  he  closes  by  the  assertion,  that  no 
nature  can  entertain  a  profound  affection  without  being  a  pro¬ 
found  nature,  which  sounds  as  like  a  truism,  as  though  we  should 
assert  that  nothing  less  than  a  gallon  meiisure  can  hold  a  gallon, 
or  that  an  ocean  requires  an  ocean  channel. 

In  the  next  cha})ter,  after  having  ‘entered  the  world,'  he 
describes  his  entrance  into  London,  as  if  it  were  a  larger  world. 
He  labours  for  a  season  in  search  of  a  word  vast  enougli  to 
express  his  notion  of  the  metropolis,  and  at  last  calls  it  the 
‘  Nation  of  London.'  His  description  of  his  first  entrance  into  it 
is  very  striking.  Now,  the  rapidity  with  whicli  you  are  whirled 
into  a  corner  of  the  mighty  city,  probably  at  night,  takes  away 
almost  wholly  the  feeling  of  grandeur  from  a  first  entrance. 
There  is  no  pre})aration,  no  gradation,  no  scale,  no  growing  sense 
of  a  Mahlstroiu  becoming  nearer,  and  yet  more  near,  till  at  last, 
as  an  inverted  climax  to  a  long  series  of  feelings,  you  feel  your¬ 
self  in  the  centre  of  its  awful  depths.  It  is  the  difference  between 
entering  a  palace  by  a  side  door,  and  being  shown  in  through 
gate  after  gate,  and  room  after  room,  till  you  find  yourself  in  its 
glorious  groin.  It  was  otherwise  in  De  Quincey's  early  days ; 
let  us  hear  his  sensations  recorded  in  the  following  passage,  which 
we  might  almost  call  ‘  The  Apj)roach  to  London,  a  Poem  :' — 

‘  It  was  a  most  heavoiilv  dav  in  ^lav  of  the  vear  when  T  first  beheld 
and  tirst  cnteri'd  this  mighty  wilderness,  the  city,  no,  not  the  city,  hut 
the  nation  of  London.  Often  since  then,  at  distances  of  two  and  three 
hnndn'd  miles  or  more  from  the  colossal  omporinm  of  men,  wealth, 
arts,  and  intelleetnal  ]Knver,  have  I  felt  the  snhlime  expression  of  her 
(‘normous  magnitude  in  one  simple  form  of  ordinary  occurrence — viz.,  in 
the  vast  <h*oves  of  cattle,  snp])ose  n])on  the  great  northern  roads,  all  with 
their  ht‘ads  directed  to  London,  and  expounding  the  size  of  the  attract¬ 
ing  body  together  with  the  force  of  its  attractive  |)Ower,  by  the  nover- 
euding  sueeessiou  of  thesi‘  dioves,  and  the  remoteness  from  the  capital 
of  the  lines  upon  which  they  were  moving.  A  suction  so  powerful, 
lelt  ah»ng  radii  so  vast,  and  a  consciousness  at  the  same  time,  that 
upon  otlier  radii  still  more  Viist,  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  the  same 
suction  is  operating  niglit  and  day,  summer  and  winter,  and  hurrying 
for  over  into  one  centre  the  infinite  means  needed  for  her  infinite 
jmqioses,  an«l  the  endless  tributes  to  the  skill  or  the  luxury  of  her 
landless  [)opulation,  crowds  the  imagination  with  a  pomp  to  which  there 
irt  nothing  corresponding  iqHui  this  ])lanet,  either  among  the  things 
that  h;ive  bt'en,  or  the  things  that  aiv.  Or,  if  any  exception  thei*c  is, 
It  must  Ik*  sought  in  Ancient  Home.  We,  upon  this  occa.sion,  were  in 
au  o^K‘u  carriag^‘,  and  ehietly  to  avoid  the  dust,  we  ap}>ro;u*hed  London 
by  rural  1;uk*s,  or  along  by-roa<.ls,  quiet  and  shady,  eolLiieral  to  the 
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inaiu  roads.  In  that  mode  of  aj)])roach  we  missed  some  features  of  the 
sublimity  belougiiig  to  any  of  the  common  ai>proaehes  aloni?  a  main 
road ;  we  missed  the  whirl  and  the  uproai’,  the  tumult  and  the  agita¬ 
tion  which  coiitiiuudly  thicken  and  tliiekeii  tlnoughout  the  last  dozen 
miles  before  you  reach  the  suburbs.  Already,  at  forty  miles  distance, 
upon  some  of  the  greatest  roads,  the  dim  presentiment  of  some  yast 
capital  reaches  you  ohscundy,  and,  like  a  misgiying,  this  blind  sym¬ 
pathy  with  a  mighty  hut  unseen  object,  some  vast  magnetic  range  of 
Aljxs  in  your  neigh lx)urhood,  continues  to  incri'ase,  you  know  not  how. 
Arrived  at  the  last  station  for  changing  horses,  Jhirnet,  on  the  north, 
or  Hounslow,  on  the  west,  you  no  longer  think  of  naming  the  next 
stage — nobody  says,  on  pidling  up,  ‘  Horses  to  London,’ — that  would 
soiuul  ridieuloits ;  oiki  mighty  idea  broods  over  all  minds,  making  it 
impossible  to  suppose  any  other  destimition.  Launched  u]X3n  this 
linal  stage,  you  soon  begin  to  feel  yourself  entenng  the  stream  as  it 
were  of  a  Norwegiiui  maelstrom ;  and  the  stream  at  last  becomes  the 
rush  of  a  cataract.  What  is  meant  by  the  Latin  word  ti'epidatio  / 
Not  anything  particularly  connected  with  panic ;  it  belongs  as  much 
to  the  hurrying  to  and  fro  of  a  coming  battle  as  of  a  coming  llight ;  to 
a  marriage  festival  as  much  as  to  a  massacre ;  agitation  is  the  neai’cst 
English  word.  This  irepidatio  increases  both  audibly  and  visibly  at 
every'  half  mile,  pretty  much  as  one  may  sup])ose  the  roar  of  Niagara 
and  the  thrilling  of  the  ground  to  grow  u])on  the  senses  in  the  last  ten 
miles  of  the  approJich,  with  the  wind  in  its  lavour,  until  at  length  it 
would  absorb  and  extinguish  all  other  sounds  whatsoever ;  tinsilly  for 
miles  before  you  reach  any  of  its  suburbs,  a  last  great  sign  luid  augury 
of  the  immensity  wliich  belongs  to  the  coming  Metropolis,  forces 
itsell’  on  the  dullest  observer,  in  the  growing  sense  of  his  own  insigni¬ 
ficance.  Everywhere  else  in  England,  you  yourself,  horses,  carria^^e, 
attendants,  are  regarded  with  attention,  and,  jK'rhajis,  even  wuth 
curiosity;  at  all  events  you  are  seen.  Ihit  after  passing  the  final  jiost- 
house,  on  every  avenue  to  London,  for  the  latter  ten  or  twelve  miles, 
you  become  awikre  that  you  are  no  longcu*  noticed ;  nobody  sees  you, 
nobody  hears  you,  nolxnly  regards  you ;  you  do  not  even  n\gartl  your¬ 
self.  In  fact,  how  should  you,  at  the  moment  of  lirst  ascertaining 
your  own  total  unim])Oi*tance  in  tlie  sum  of  things — a  j)oor  shivering 
unit  in  the  aggregate  of  human  life  ?  Now,  for  the  tirst  time*,  whatever 
manner  of  nnui  you  were,  or  seemed  to  he  at  stiudiiug,  sipiire,  or 
‘  snuireen,’  lord,  or  lordling,  and  however  related  to  that  city,  handet, 
or  solitaiy  house  from  w  hk*h  yestertlay  or  to  day  you  slipjied  your  cablo 
— beyond  disguise,  you  find  youi-self  hut  one  wave  in  a  total  Atlantic ; 
one  plant  (and  a  parasitical  plant  besides,  needing  alien  props)  iu  a 
forest  of  America.’ — Vol.  i.  pp.  181-185. 

From  Loudon,  we  follow  him,  in  the  close  of  this  chapter,  on 
Lis  way  to  Dublin,  through  Wales.  He  was,  of  course,  much 
stnick  with  the  Welsh  scenery.  He  had  ‘  hungered  and  thirsted' 
for  mountains,  and  he  found  them  here.  He  contrasts,  however, 
the  basin  sliape  of  the  valleys  iu  Wales  with  those  in  Cumber¬ 
land,  which  are,  as  Wordsworth  says,  *  Hut  as  the  floor  of  a 
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temple/  We  have  often  made  a  similar  contrast  between 
different  parts  of  Scottish  scenery.  In  those  rerions,  where  the 
mountain  barriers  l>egin,  as  at  (Jomrie,  Dunkeld,  Iiiverary,  .and 
the  Trosachs,  the  Hat-area  shape  prevails,  the  mountains  rise 
from  the  ]>lains  at  sharp  strong  .angles,  as  if  just  heaving  up 
from  below,  .and  lienee  .arises  much  of  the  boldness  and  grandeur 
of  the  scenerv.  Further  inward,  except  where  there  are  lakes 
ami  friths,  the  glens  .are  narrow,  .and  the  mountt\ins,  huddled 
together,  lose  very  much  of  their  outstanding  distinctness  and 
commanding  dignity.  Some  of  our  Scottish  plains  hfive  been 
comp.ared  to  ‘  barren  mountains  rolled  fUit  ;*  but  others,  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  borders  of  the  Highlands,  are  not  excelled,  even  in 
Cumberland,  for  fertility  and  beauty.  In  Ireland,  De  Quincey 
meets  with  many  cedebrated  ch.aracters,  and  sees  some  public 
shows,  such  .as  the  inst.all.ation  of  the  Knights  of  Saint  Patrick, 
and  the  ratific.ation  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  of  the  union 
between  Gre.at  Britain  and  Ireland,  both  which  he  describes  with 
his  usual  pomp  and  power.  The  Irish  rebellion,  too,  broke  out 
as  if  for  his  express  .accommodation,  and  he  devotes  two  long 
chapters  to  an  account  of  its  princip.al  incidents.  From  Irel.and 
lie  returns  home,  and  gives,  in  a  lively  chapter,  entitled  ‘  tr.avel- 
ling,'  a  curious  account  of  the  inodes  of  travelling  in  his 
young  d.ays,  as  contrasted  with  those  of  the  present.  Then 
men  moved  to  and  fro  as  if  they  were  all  Methuselahs — now  we 
have  become  so  intensely  conscious  of  the  uncertainty  and  short¬ 
ness  of  life  that  we  husband  every  moment,  and  have  exchanged 
cree])ing  for  Hying.  This  ch.apter  is  a  proof  that  the  ch.arges  of 
Atticus  have  a  little  found.ation  in  fact.  He  here  certainly 
makes  the  most  of  .a  very  commonplace  journey,  and  you  are 
reminded  of  the  famous  travels  of  Will  M.arvel,  in  the  ‘  Idler." 
In  chapter  12  he  tells  a  strange  series  of  adventures  of  one 
of  his  brothers,  whose  sohrujuet  was  Pink,  which,  although  a  little 
ovcrK'ircu install tial  in  the  narrative,  as  well  as  sufficiently  ramb¬ 
ling,  will  well  rep.ay  jierusal. 

The  last  ch.apter  of  the  volume  is  entitled  ‘  Premature  ^[.an- 
hood,’  and  describes  with  much  force  the  remarkable  processes 
which  were  hurrying  on  his  mind  toward  the  precipices  over 
which  he  has  since  fallen.  He  had  been  a  child — he  never 
became  a  boy — but  p.assed  without  .any  intermediate  stage  into  a 
kind  of  monstrous  and  hydro-cephalic  manhood. 

In  his  second  volume,  he  continues  to  follow  the  course  of  his 
own  career,  which  becomes  deeper  in  the  channel  of  its  interest 
as  it  runs  through  ‘  rocky  Ciunberl.and,"  .and  reflects  the  faces  and 
forms  of  the  immortals  who  then  resided  there.  His  sketches  of 
\\  onlsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Southey,  are  all  intensely  interesting, 
pjirtly  from  the  great  interest  of  the  subjects,  and  partly  from 
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the  eloquence  of  the  writing.  De  Quincey  s  feelings  towards 
these  three  great  men  were  of  a  composite  order.  Wordsworth 
he  reverenced,  admired,  feared,  and  did  not  love ;  Coleridge  he 
admired,  wondered  at,  IovckI,  but  did  not  respect ;  Southey  he 
neither  loved  nor  much  admired,  but  deeply  respected.  Precisely 
the  same  feelings  seem  to  have  been  enterUiined  to  the  Lakers  by 
Wilson  and  by  Hazlitt.  .Wordsworth  was  the  ‘  righteous  man,'  for 
'whom  few  w  ould  be  found  ‘  to  die.'  Coleridge  w^iis  more  accessible 
and  gentle,  but  so  indolent  and  grossly  self-indulgent,  so  careless 
of  his  family,  and  so  involved  in  his  own  dream,  that  you  could 
hardly  love,  and  could  not  respect  him.  Southey  was  rather  too 
much  of  a  martinet  to  conciliate  w^ann  regard,  except  from  his 
own  family ;  but  his  high  honour,  exemplary  life,  and  unwearied 
industiy,  secured  him  resjiect  even  from  those  who,  like  De 
Quincey  and  Hazlitt,  greatly  underrated  his  really  magnificent 
genius.  As  to  Wordsworth,  De  Quincey  sometimes  seems  abso¬ 
lutely  to  hate  him.  He  looked  on  him  as  intellectu.al  pride 
personified,  and  tells  us  that  he  would  not  say  that  Wordsworth 
was  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  but  that  Lucifer  w’as  as  proud  as  Words- 
W’orth, — a  remark  })aralleled  by  one  w  e  heard  an  acute  old  seceder 
minister  make  about  a  well-know  n  Edinburgh  divine : — ‘  He 
w'ould  not  say  that  Dr.  C.  might  have  sat  at  the  feet  of  Ignatius 
Loyola,  but  he  ivould  s«‘iy  that  Ignatius  Loyola  might  have  sat 
at  the  feet  of  Dr.  C.'  Intermixed  with  his  criticisms  and  anec¬ 
dotes  about  the  Lakers,  are  interposed  fine  sketches  of  the  lake 
country,  all  of  which,  with  its  Helvellyns,  Skiddaws,  and  Gras- 
meres,  its  mountains,  dales,  iiirns,  and  forces^  W'as  iis  familiar  to 
him  as  his  ow  n  chamber.  Few’  have  been  such  determined  night- 
walkers  since  Foster  as  Thomas  De  Quincey.  Wordsworth  speaks 
of  a  w  oman  who  was 

‘  Known  to  every  star. 

And  every  wiiul  that  hlow’s.’ 

De  Quincey  was  w’ell  know  n  to  every  night-bird,  to  every  souqh 
of  midnight  wind  blowing  down  Egremont  or  Patterdale.  Softly 
as  a  fairy  his  feet  trod  the  midnight  wild  flowers,  and  well  did 
the  Great  Bear  and  Orion  know  the  tw'o  profo\md  eyes  that  were 
so  oftt‘n  turned  aloft  to  their  beain.s,  in  wonder  or  in  sorrow,  wliilo 
the  ten  thousand  simple  hearts  of  Cumberland  were  hushed  in 
repose.  This  practice  he  has,  we  believe,  continued  since  he 
came  to  Scotland,  and  the  solitudes  of  Arthur's  Seat  have  often 
witnessed  his  presence,  both  when  the  summer  night  was  leaning 
her  languid  and  moon-jew^elled  bosom  over  its  summit,  and  w  hen 
the  snow’-storm  had  caught  it  in  his  cold  yet  frenzied  embrace. 
It  is  si\id  that  there  is  a  flower,  ami  that  one  of  the  loveliest, 
which  blooms  only  in  the  night,  and  hath  shed  its  blossoms  ere 
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the  next  morning  comes.  So  there  are  souls  of  a  timid  yet 
divinely-crifted  order,  which  expand  their  fairest  buds  to  the 
sUirs,  and  shrink  and  shrivel  up  whenever  the  day  dawns.  And 
such  a  soul  is  that  of  the  English  Opium  Eater. 

In  his  third  volume,  the  author  ceases,  in  some  measure,  to  be 
his  own  biographer,  and  enters  uix>n  general  themes.  He  tells, 
in  one  chapter,  the  ve^  exciting  but  somewhat  apocryphal- 
looking  story  of  the  ‘Military  Nun  of  Sj^in.’  In  another,  he 
translates  from  a  Ocrman  author  a  narrative  of  the  ‘  Last  Days 
of  Kiuit'  How  we  should  have  preferred  to  this,  interesting  as 
it  is,'  a  book,  or  series  of  articles,  from  his  own  pen,  on  the  life, 
the  times,  and  the  philosophy  of  that  great  old  Teuton  !  His 
paper  on  Nichols  ‘AstronomyMs  hardly  worthy,  either  of  the 
author,  or  of  the  subject.  De  Quincey  is  sometimes  ver\^  suc¬ 
cessful  in  his  humour,  but  not  in  the  present  case.  When  gay, 
he  always  reminds  you  of  the  elephant  dancing  a  slow  dance 
on  the  greensward,  ihit  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper,  it  is 
as  if  the  sanu'  animal  were  trying  to  perform  on  the  tight-rope, 
and  instead  of  laughing  with,  you  are  tempted  to  laugh  at  him. 
ilis  ‘.loan  of  Arc’  is  a  strain  of  a  loftier  mood,  and  rises  to  the 
dignity  and  ]Mnver  of  that  highe.st  kind  of  history  which  verges 
on  and  over  the  limit  of  ]x>etry.  De  Quincey,  indeed,  we  have 
often  ])ronounced  to  be,  since  Tacitus,  potentially  the  greatest  of 
history  writers.  He  is  as  elo<juent,  as  epic,  as  impassioned  in  his 
iiobhT  nanative  as  Carlyle,  and  he  is  far  more  dignified,  less 
mt'lodramatic,  and  purer  in  style.  The  other  papers  on  ‘  Roman 
J)inners,’  ‘Modern  Superstition,’ &c.,  are  slighter  in  build,  but 
t'xciHedingly  amusing,  Icnrned,  and  rising  in  parts  to  that  grave 
graiuhair  in  which  his  genius  displays  itself  to  most  advantage. 

In  the  pa])ers  of  some  of  his  recent  critics,  much  is  said  of  the 
‘eas(‘  of  De  Quincey’s  style.’  If  this  mean  that  his  style  is  easily 
read,  and  that  its  transitions  seem  quiet  and  quick,  it  is  in  general 
tnie ;  but  if  it  mean  that  it  is  a  style  which  costs  the  author 
little,  it  is  a  great  mistake.  We  have  seen  his  MS.  again  and 
again,  and  we  never  saw  writing  so  frequently  interlined.  Almost 
every  word  had  its  double-ganger,  or  diqdicate  above  it.  He  is, 
in  tact,  the  most  fastidious  and  laborious  of  writers,  although  he 
makes  his  art  conceal  his  art,  and  his  labour  hiis  labour.  It  is 
partly  owing  to  this,  and  partly  to  his  advanced  age  and  nume¬ 
rous  infirmities,  that  the  volumes  of  this  admirable  e<Iition  have 
been  progressing  so  slowly,  and  at  such  \mcertain  intervals  of 
time.  \\  e  look  forward  with  keen  expectation  to  the  remaining 
volumes,  ^lany  of  the  very  best  of  his  writings  remain  to  be 
collected.  There  are  those  three  wondrous  chapters  in  the 
‘  Suspiria,' — the  ‘Palimpsest,’  the  ‘Tliree  Ladies  of  Sorrow,’  and 
‘  Savannah  La  ^lar.’  There  are  his  ‘  Templar’s  Dialogues.’  There 
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are  bis  cliaptors  on  the  ‘  Caesars/  There  is  his  ‘  Vision  of  Sudden 
Death/  and  its  ‘Dream  Fugue/  There  is  his  p«aper  on  ‘The 
Knocking  in  Macbetlu'  There  are  his  reviews  of  Schlosser,  and 
his  chapters  on  Shelley,  Keats,  and  Hazlitt,  which  appeared 
originally  in  his  papers  on  Gilfillan's  ‘  First  Gallery/  in  ‘  Tait  s 
Magiizine/  There  are  his  translations  from  Jean  Paul  Richter. 
There  is  his  most  masterly  and  eloquent  account  of  the  ‘  Retreat 
of  a  Tartar  Tribe,"  which  was  published  in  ‘  Blackwoo<i,"  for  July, 
1837.  And  there  are,  beside  a  lumdred  others,  papers  on 
‘  Style,"  on  the  ‘  Philosophy  of  Roman  History,"  on  the  ‘Essenes,"  on 
‘  Cliristianity,  considered  in  reference  to  National  and  Social  Pro¬ 
gress,"  and  on  ‘Grei'k  Literature/  all  of  tliem  teeming  with  pro¬ 
found  thought  .and  knowledge.  When  completed,  the  collection 
wall,  after  .all,  be  only  a  fnagmentaiy  revelation  of  the  man  ;  but 
we  fearlessly  assert  that  it  will  constitute  the  most  valuable  .and 
most  enduring  collection  (A'  papers,  w  hich  had  originally  appe,are<l 
in  a  j>eriodical  form,  to  be  found  in  the  entire  w’orld  of  literature. 


Aht.  H. —  Ilisfory  of  the  Jpostolic  Churchy  V'iih  a  General  Ini  rod  ue- 
iion  to  Church  llisiory.  l»y  IMiilip  Sehaft',  Professor  in  the 
d'hoological  Seminary  at  ^Icreershurg.  Two  Volumes.  8vo. 
pp.  xviii. — too,  302.  tklinhurgli :  T.  &  T.  Clark.  iSot. 

2.  The  Life  and  Lahours  of  St.  Aurjuatine.  A  Historieal  Sketeli. 
By  Philip  Sehalf,  I).I>.  London:  Samuel  Bagster  A  Sons,  lH5t. 

The  work  of  Professor  Schaft*  on  the  Apostolic  Church  was  duly 
iiotic('d  by  us  on  its  first  ap})earanci^  in  (ierm.an.*  To  recur  to 
it  now  may  therefore  seem  to  be  actum  agerc,  and  to  recpiirc 
some  justification,  especially  when  there  .are  so  many  candidates 
for  literary  distinction  sighing  for  the  kindly  offices  of  some  good 
natured  m.aster  of  ceremonies  to  usher  them  into  the  presence  of 
the  reading  public.  But  with  every  desire  to  gratify  the  most 
ardent  and  Iciist  coy  of  the  fair  bevy,  we  must  not  be  kept  by  a 
scruple  on  a  point  of  form  from  doing  justice  to  a  belle  of  the 
season.  In  the  former  article,  the  book  was  brought  before  our 
readers  amongst  a  number  of  other  Continental  productions  on 
the  same  subject,  with  a  view^  of  calling  attention  to  the  sudden 
development  of  this  particular  department  of  ecclesiastical 
history  as  an  important  .and  hopeful  sign  of  the  times.  We 
thought  w’c  saw’  in  the  circumstance  that  the  Acts  of  the  A})ostleH, 
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from  l>eing  the  most  neglectini  portion  of  the  New  Testament, 
was  daily  attractinj?  more  and  more  the  theological  intellect 
of  Europe,  no  insignificant  prognostic  in  this  eventide  of  a 
setting  age,  that  a  l)etter  day  was  about  to  dawn.  The  refor¬ 
mation  of  the  of  Christendom  was  brought  about 

by  going  back  to  the  doctiinal  standard  contained  in  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  it  is  vain  to  expect  the  advent  of  those 
countless  blessings  which  the  restored  church  of  Christianity  will 
bring  in  her  tniin,  save  by  a  loyal  surrender  of  our  intellect  and 
heart  to  the  canon  of  ecclesiastical  order  laid  down  in  the  same 
inspired  record.  Hence  we  deemed  it  a  phenomenon  worth 
registering,  'when,  to  save  the  Acts  from  being  engulfed  in  the 
yawning  abvss  of  critical  annihilation,  with  wdiich  fate  it  was 
already  threatened  by  the  Tubingen  School,  the  first  minds  of 
(lennany  w'ere  compelled  to  bestow  uj)on  this  hitherto  slighted 
book  an  amount  of  patient  and  comprehensive  study  such  as  had 
never  been  devoted  to  it  before.  All  the  works  whose  appear¬ 
ance  we  then  chronicled  had  been  more  or  less  called  fortli  by 
this  jipologetic  movement,  and  amongst  them  was  that  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Scliaff.  But  although  we  meet  on  almost  every  page 
evidence  of  the  pcossing  occasion  which  summoned  our  author  to 
his  busk,  yet  he  has  wisely  declined  to  compromise  the  per¬ 
manent  ustdulness  of  his  book,  not  to  say  its  chance  of  immor¬ 
tality,  by  linking  its  fortunes  with  those  of  so  ephemeral  a  theory 
as  that  of  the  Baurian  school.  His  relations  to  that  perv^erse 
view  of  Apostolic  C^hristianity  belong  rather  to  the  accidental 
features  of  his  performance  than  to  its  essence,  or  he  might 
infallibly  rtvkon  upon  lM*ing  fairly  shelved  within  less  than 
ten  years.  As  it  is,  he  has  steered  suthciently  near  this  rock 
to  excite  our  admiration  of  the  skill  with  which  he  has  escaped 
it  Tran(|uil  and  objective  in  tone  as  we  expect  a  good  history 
— and  especially  a  good  history  of  the  Church — to  be,  it  should 
undoubtedly  bear  marks  of  the  age  in  which  it  is  produced. 
It  must  ]>resent  such  a  view  of  the  past  as  comes  within  the 
horizon  of  the  particular  generation  whose  interpreter  the  histo¬ 
rian  undertakes  to  be.  Hence,  if  fundamental  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  facts  he  has  to  record  distract 
the  writer’s  own  age,  he  would  ill  discharge  his  duty  where  he  to 
i^iore  such  controversies  altogether.  He  would  in  that  case  be 
himself  ignortnl,  as  an  incapable  pretender,  quite  behind  his 
times.  The  oj>posite  blunder  is  when  a  historical  wTiter  unduly 
magnifies  the  importance  of  contemporary  discussions.  Let  not 
any  one  who  falls  into  this  mistake  dream  of  bequeathing  to 
jx»sterity,  like  Thucydides,  a  book  which  shall  be  icrr^/ia  ic 
— an  everlasting  ]X)SvSession.  The  probability  rather  is,  that 
whatever  the  merits  of  his  production  in  other  respects,  this 
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single  sin  will  so  shorten  its  life  that  he  himself  may  live  to  line 
his  own  trunks  witli  it ;  or  if  he  shrink  from  such  an  act  of 
heroism,  which  few,  perhaps,  are  equal  to,  he  may  bo  shocked 
some  fine  morning  to  find  that  his  butterman  is  a  man  of  more 
utilitarian  notions.  It  is  not  the  business  of  an  ecclesiastical 
historian  to  embalm  the  crotchets  of  a  Baur  like  Hies  in  amber, 
for  fear  future  ages  should  otherwise  never  hear  of  such  eccen¬ 
tricities.  They  will  not  sink  into  oblivion  an  hour  sooner  than 
they  deserve,  and  the  ‘  })Ower  of  sinking,'  which  they  possess,  is 
quite  sulhcient  to  drag  down  with  them  any  luckless  author  who 
should  endeavour  to  buoy  them  up  on  the  bladders  of  his  own 
reputation.  A  dozen  years  hence  or  so,  no  more  will  be  heard  of 
the  Tubingen  attempts  to  transform  all  the  Palestinian  apostles 
into  Ebionites,  and  Paul  into  a  Gnostic.  These  now  rather  noisy 
notions  will  by  that  time  be  as  obsolete  as  Priestley's  notable 
scheme  for  making  the  whole  thirteen  Socinians  sanrf.  The 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  primitive  church  unfolded  in  that 
curious  book,  Kestner's  ‘  Agape,'*  is  (piite  as  ingenious  as,  and,  to 
our  thinking,  far  more  plausible  than  Baur's.  It  is  cerUinly 
defended,  too,  by  its  author,  with  cpiite  as  much  learning.  Of 
course  very  few  of  our  readers  have  ever  heard  of  it,  and  there 
are  not  many  Germans  who  are  in  a  better  position,  although  it 
Avas  famous  enough  in  its  day.  Nor  need  any  one  know  any 
more  of  it  than  that  it  was  an  attempt  to  trace  up  the  vast  moral 
revolution  which  Christianity  has  etfected  in  the  world  to  an 
artfully  contrived  political  secret  society,  with  its  masonic  sym¬ 
bols,  piisswi.>rds,  &c.,  set  on  foot  by  Clement  of  Rome,  a  relation 
of  the  Emperor  Domitian,  with  the  s€*t  purpose  of  springing  a 
mine  beneath  the  foundations  of  the  Roman  state.  The  al)ortion 
has  very  proj)erly  long  since  been  put  out  of  sight,  just  as  the 
surgeons  hiile  in  darkened  rooms  tlie  horrid  preparations  which 
they  eiiqdoy  to  illustrate  the  science  of  morbid  anatomy,  lest 
they  should  otlend  the  light  of  day.  Side  by  side  with  it  in  the 
gloomy  museum  will  be  jdaced,  all  in  good  time,  the  still  uglier 
Tubingen  specimen. 

Meanwhile,  all  that  an  intelligent  student  requires  to  be  taught, 
upon  the  subject,  and,  perhaps,  a  little  more,  may  be  found  in 
Professor  SohatV  s  pages.  The  gh.astly  results  arrived  at  by  the 
new  school  of  criticism  are  thus  summed  uj)  in  a  nutshell  by  an 
ex-disciple.'f 

‘  With  one  hand,*  says  Merz,  ‘  I  was  to  lay  hold  of  Christ,  and  with 


*  Tlic  full  title  is  ‘Die  Agape,  odcr  der  geheiinc  Wcltbund  der  Christen, 
von  Clemens  in  Korn  unter  Domitians  Regieruiig  gestiftet;*  dargcstellt  von 
Dr.  August  Rest  nor,  ausserordeiitlichrm  Fndessor  der  Theologic.  Jena.  1810. 
t  H.  Merz.  Die  Jahrbueclicr  der  (Jegenwart.  Stuttgart.  1845.  s.  10. 
N.S. — VOL.  VIII.  "  D  D 
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the  other  I  was  not  to  let  i^o  of  Hegel.  But  whence  were  we  to  gain 
a  living  historical  image  of  the  lledeeiner,  alter  listening  throughout 
the  four  years  of  our  university  eoui*se  to  the  critical  annihilation  oi 
that  image  >  From  Alatthew,  Alark,  Luke  ?  They  were  all  legeiuliu-y 
poelrv  !  From  John?  Nothing  hut  didactic  poetry!  Ihe  Acts? 
An  ecclesiastical-political  romance!  The  Ki)istle  to  the  Bomans  ?  A 
diplomatic  paper,  relating  to  the  feud  between  Jewish  and  (lentile 
Christianity!  The  last  two  chaptci-s,  moreover,  dcclaretl  to  he 
spurious.  The  Kpistle  to  the  Ephesians  ?  Spurious !  The  Epistle 
to  the  lMiilij)pians  ?  Spurious!  Colossians  ?  Sjmrious!  The  Epistles 
to  the  Tliessalonians ?  The  Second,  at  least,  spurious!  The  P^pistles 
to  Timothy,  'Fitus,  and  Fliileinon  ?  All  s])urious  !  First  and  Second 
IVU*rr  Spurious!  The  Epistles  of  .John  ?  Spurious,  if  the  Apo¬ 
calypse  he  genuine !  The  Ejnstle  to  the  Hebrews  ?  S})urious!  ^Fhe 
Apocalypse?  (lenuine,  thoroughly  Jewislg  thoroughly  Ehionite,  tho¬ 
roughly  unevangelical !  That  was  the  satchel  of  biblical  and  theolo¬ 
gical  learning  which  we  carried  away  from  Tubingen ;  such  was  the 
nourishnuait  providiMl  for  our  spirits  and  hearts  in  the  hospitable  house 
of  the  speculative  criticism  !’ 


It  is  well  that  Profes.sor  Scdiaft  has  not  suffered  himself  to  he 
so  stuiin(‘d  by  the  notoriety  which  this  trash  has  unhappily 
obtained  in  the  land  of  his  birth,  as  to  overload  his  valuable 
jiages,  intended  for  American  and  English  readers,  with  a  set 
refutat  ion  of  such  crudities.  He  himself  is  well  aware  of  their 


ephemeral  character,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  not  blind  to  the 
imjiortant  ends  to  which  the  Head  of  the  Church  knows  how'  to 
make  such  inimical  attem))ts  subservient.  ‘  This  Tubingen 
school,’  he  rightly  augurs,  ‘  w  ill,  no  douljt,  meet  the  fate  of  the  old 
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Its  investigations  wall  act  wdth  stimulating 


and  fortifying  ])0W'er  ujkhi  the  church,  calling  forth,  especially,  a 
dee])cr  scientific  apprehension  and  defence  of  the  historical 
Chiistianity  of  anti([uity;  and,  for  itself,  it  will  dry  up  like  the 
streams  of  the  dissert,  and  figure  hereafter  only  in  the  history  of 
human  aberrations  and  heresies.' 


We  tnist  that  a  less  ignoble  career  aw’aits  the  valuable  ^Church 
History’  of  which  the  first  two  volumes  are  now  before  us. 
Should  it  finish  as  it  has  begun — and  we  have  the  author’s 
promise  to  make  it,  so  far  as  his  professorial  avocations  may 
allow’,  the  great  business  of  his  life — it  cannot  fail  to  become  an 
English  chissic.  W"e  have  no  expectation,  w  e  admit,  of  its  super¬ 
seding  Neander.  That  may  be  justly  deemed  impossible  ;  nor 
can  any  one  be  found  more  eager  to  acknow  ledge  the  unapproach¬ 
able  excellencies  of  the  great  modern  master  of  ecclesiastical 
histoiw’  than  his  affectionate  disciple,  the  German  edition  of 
W'hose  w’ork  is  piously  inscribed  to  his  immortal  memory,  as  we 
remarked  in  our  notice  of  it  at  the  time.  And  as  his  name 
adorns  the  porch,  so,  too,  in  the  body  of  the  w^ork,  garlands  of 
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immortelles  are  scattered  at  the  foot  of  his  statue  with  no 
niggard  hand.  In  the  last  chapter*  of  the  ‘  General  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Church  History/  which  is  decidedly  the  best  executed 
and  most  interesting  of  the  four,  Professor  Schatt*  passes  rapidly 
in  review  all  the  most  important  writers  upon  the  subject,  of  all 
ages  and  nations,  and  nothing  can  be  heartier  than  his  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  transcendant  merits  of  Neander.  He  devotes 
fourteen  pages  (pp.  112-l2(i)  to  his  estimate  of  the  Father  of 
Moilern  Church  History.  He  expatiates  con  amove  upon  the 
profoundly  religious  spirit  which  breathes  throughout  all  he 
wrote,  lending  to  his  historical  representations  such  an  inde¬ 
scribable  charm,  and  so  magic  an  inlluence.  He  knows  how 
to  apj)reciate  the  large-hearted  catholicity  w  liich  could  discern 
in  ^larcion,  whom  Polyc:xrj)  called  to  his  face  the  hrst-born  of 
ISatan,  a  forerunner  of  the  Reformers,  although  he  thinks  that  in 
this  and  in  some  other  instances,  the  amiable  feeling  was  carried 
to  an  undue  extreme.  The  prodigious,  but  unobtrusive  erudition, 
the  haj)py  power  of  combination,  the  keen  eye  for  the  hidden 
relations  of  seemingly  diverse  phenomena,  the  habit  of  tracing 
back  every  developenient  to  its  germ,  the  unw  earied  patience  of 
rest‘arch,  and  the  enthusiastic  attachment  to  his  high  and  holy 
tiisk,  which  so  eminently  characterized  Neainler,  are  not  over¬ 
looked  by  his  admiring  and  grateful  disciple.  Put,  as  he  rightly 
observes : — 


‘  The  most  essential  ])ecullarity,  tlio  I'airest  ornament,  the  most 
enduring  merit  of  Neander’s  ‘  Chureh  History’  eoiisists  in  tlie  vital  union 
of  the  two  elements  of  science  and  Christian  piety,  and  in  the  exhibition 
of  both  in  tlie  form,  not  of  dead  narrative,  or  meelianieal  aecunuilatioii 
of  materiiil,  l)ut  of  life  and  yenetic  development .  Tlie  praetieal  element 
is  not  a  mere  apjiendage  to  the  subject  in  tlie  w'ay  of  })ious  reflection 
and  declamation,  but  grows  out  of  it  as  by  nature.  It  is  the  very 
s])irit  which  fills  and  animates  the  history  of  Christianity  as  such. 
Kcander  is  Christian,  not  althonyh,  but  heeause,  he  is  scientific;  jind 
scientife,  because  be  is  Christian.  This  is  the  only  form  of  edification 
which  can  be  expected  in  a  learned  work  ;  but  such  must  be  exjiected 
where  the  work  has  to  do  wdth  Christianity  and  its  liistory.  And  this 
gain,  therefore,  ought  never  to  be  lost.  A  church  historian  wdthout 
faith  and  piety  can  only  set  before  us,  at  best,  instead  of  the  living  body 
of  Christ,  a  cold  inai’ble  statue,  without  seeing  eye  or  feeling  heart.’ — 
Vol.  i.  p.  lit). 

Spots,  indeed,  there  were  on  this  luminary,  and  Profes.sor 
Schatt*  is  too  conscientious  to  conceal  them.  As  Neander  s  two 


leading  defects  he  specifies  (1)  his  concessions  to  rationalism, 
and  (2),  what  he  styles  his  unchurcldiTiess,  In  the  former 
respect,  the  complaint  is  but  too  just,  although  none  has  ever 
dealt  rationalism  more  staggering  blows  than  Neander.  But  as 
to  the  latter,  we  feel  strongly  inclined  to  retort  the  charge,  at 
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which  it  L”*  v^*rv  th^t  Pr*  'tvss<.»r  niAv  s*!>ruo'vvriikt 

W'j  knv-w*  that  hv  plumr-J  himself  a  g'»i  Jial  iip:*ri 
Li'  chivalrous  l-rvaltv  to  the  o^itwarl  church  of  all  a:zcs,  admins: 
which  he  think''that  Nraicier  hits  siuii-'-i  not  a  little.  Without 
pr*'ju  licy*  to  liis  'tanch  j-r'>t*:rc^tantisTn,  up.»n  which  we  wouhi,  bv 

110  mvaii',  ca-'t  a  s]?ir.  our  auth  u  to  imacrme  ttiat  he  has  a 

kin-i  t'{  miss:  ..II  to  rv't<<rc  aruonLT'^  his  ftfilow-reli^uonists  a 
f**cliiiir  which  Ls,  tor  the  most  [*art,  roroiitn  t*.*  iill  but  Romanists  cr 
Romanizing:  circles.  At  the  very  out.^.-t  (p.  he  dehues  the 
church  to  be  o.tt  and  this 

idea  *yf  it.  f*.*r  which  he  coritends  with  mucli  eame.stnC'S,  <paite 
♦■v[»L'iins  the  inanite^t  tend*^'rness  t'  T  hierarchial  and  ecclesiastical 
r’hri'tianity  which  p^.TvadeS  his  j>a^c'S.  In  his  cliariuini: 
m*jru''^Ta[ih  on  ‘  St.  Auinistiiie,’  the  same  leaning:  is  -till  ii^.'re 
disa^Teeably  conspicuous.  Now*,  he  is  (piite  ricrht  in  Nivin*;;  that 
Noandc*r  Ls  as  fur  rem‘»ved  fnua  all  this  Sentimentality  as  p..js.dble. 
Of  cours“  he  is.  X^an-ler  w.*ll  kiie'-v — and  none  Las  more 
iin>*s.>,intly,  or  inor.*  j>*»werfully,  drawn  attention  to  the  fact — 
that  this  n  ation  "f  tiie  church  was  at  the  Ujttom  of  all  the 
aWmti  »ns  of  hi'tcrical  C’hri'^ianity,  from  which  it  W^raii 
n»  !**•  s.ive’l  at  the  jlorious  Reformation.  This  was,  >)  to 
sp»/;ik.  the  very  theorem  which  he  un«ienook  to  demonstrate  his- 
t^sricallv  lx*?‘.re  trie  w -rM  'As  a  visible  oramnization,"  scivs 
Prv.f"'.'^  r  S;h  .n.  ■  the  C’hur-.h  embraces  all  who  are  l^aptized. 
wiieth^r  in  t:*e  Grco:k.  Reman,  or  Pr.testant  communion.' 
C*  Hciinly.  ie-r  c-  ul  i  never  have  penned  sucli  an  c.xtra- 

or  inuary r.v  :.:-e.  m. :  :t  ou:*e  {»a?.'»  .s  our  comprehension  how 
a  pupn  tn-.  h>t.rlan  c-aii  liave  ^nveu  utterance  to 

surharrmt  n  n--  After  rvadin-r  it,  let  anyone  think,  tirst  of 
tne  t.t.e  -f  P:  :e•^  :  l»--autiful  work,  ‘The  Church  a 

h  tkimly.  an  :  t:.v:.  :  tn-;  ::-sje  ..f  livini:  incongruities  i-xhibitod 
»uny  in  r.eaio.. jv.r**. .  :.n  erder  to  fonn  a  notion  of  what  sort 

«•:  a  Tamny  tmu.  *::nbrace.>  all  who  are baptiz»'d.  whether 

111  ih-  (ir-e*:.  Pw  Prote.'tant  communion  !'  C>r.  ratlier, 

if  the  hiU-'tration  h  \-j  i.-*  lully  jM.Ttinent,  wo  must  think  of  a 
c  *iitrre.ss  nt  the  Roman  ttninalkiii,  the  Greek  owl,  and  the  Pro 
Ue-fant  mice,  larks,  and  linnets,  he  fore  tliey  have  been  dnig^ed 
with  their  doj^' ol  o|>ium  for  the  day.  Who  does  not  see  that  a 
innre  |M'rtect  parody  ot  *  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  on  earth' 
than  Prutessor  Sdiati's  ‘  organization'  could  not  be  imagined  I 
Hap]>ily,  tlie  thing  is  a  chimera,  from  a  Quixotic  devotion  to 
which,  or  to  aught  in  the  least  resembling  it,  Neander  may  well 
Ih'  acijuiited.  Rut  he  was  not,  therefore,  ‘  unclinrchlv.'  As  the 
Mercersburg  ])rutessor  admits  ,p.  12*>)  ‘  Neander  is  jire-eniinently 
the  liistorian,  .so  to  sp<ak,  ot  the  invisibh'  church.'  The  term 
w'e  have  long  thought  is  very  unhappily  chosen,  and  Romanist 
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coutrovertisis  have  not  tuilol  i-.'‘  take  a.ivanta^'o  of  the  circutu- 
stance  t  >  carieatMre  the  Protestant  notion  of  the  Chureh  a<  a 
mere  Piat'-nlo  idea.  Their  op{K*nents  must  exjvet  to  be  thus 
laisrepresonte  I  until  their  own  tliou^tht  sliall  l>vA.vnie  s*.>  clear  to 
theiii>^?lves  that  a  letter  terniinolo</y  shall  l»e  not  only  natural 
but  iinn  itable.  And  when  this  shall  come  to  pasc>,  ample  repris;\ls 
i'hall  U‘  taken  for  all  the  witticism^  of  the  pajKiI  jKdemical 
iliviiies  ujKUi  this  temptiriiX  subjtvt,  from  (.’aniiual  Pellarmine 
down  to  Father  D’Shaiujhnessy  of  TublKTinoro.  Meanwhile, 
all  tnie  Protestants  know  that  the  fellowship  into  which  men  are 
broiudit  bv  a  liviii  '  faith  in  the  lh\leemer  with  the  lb»lv  Trinitv, 
and  with  all  the  I  of  all  a-^es  and  all  wt)rlds  is  no  cvmmunity 
of  shadows  and  dreams  like  that  with  which  tiie  ancients  }>ev‘pled 
the  r»'alms  of  Pluto,  but  the  only  commonweal  worth 

living  tor,  and.  if  need<  be,  dyinit  for.  d'his,  or  sonu  thim^  like 
it,  was  tiie  church  of  Nean der’s  athvtious  ;  and  lie  loved  to 
rec'j^mise  her  members,  to  w  hatever  •  organization'  they  belon^iHl. 
The  Veriest  slave  of  Rome  never  felt  a  tithe  »'f  the  devotion  to 
hi>  idl'd  with  which  this  heaw n-l>4>rn  maid  inspireil  the  warm 
Christian  heart  vt  this  great  and  good  man.  It  wuvs  for  hers;ike 
that  he  underto<3k  his  wuary  pilgrimage  of  love  through  .so  many 
gloomy  Centuries,  iKcause  she  had  passed  the  s;vme  way  Ivfore, 
and  had  left  some  faint  traces  ot  Iut  celestial  sheen  even  in  tho 
dikrkest.  He  lifted  the  latch  of  the  Montanist  conventicle, 
becau.se  it  miglit  have  been  touched,  perchance,  by  In  r  myrrh- 
drepping  hngers.  He  was  not  ileteiTed  by  the  howl  raiscvl  by 
the  fathers  against  *  the  wolf  of  Pontus.’  fr<>m  listening  to 
Marcion’s  addre.sses  to  his  *  fellow -hatcvl  and  fellow-.sutlorei's.’ 
For  lie  knew  that  if  the  w’olf  is  often  found  in  slieep’s  clothing, 
bigotry  can  .si*metimes  tTect  a  metamorphosis  of  the  op|H\site 
kind.  He  thinks  that  Novatian  may  have  been  a  partaker  of 
the  IKdy  CJliost,  though  his  rival  bishop,  the  hierarch  Cornelius, 
deemed  the  thing  inconctuvable,  because  the  .schismatic  had 
rect'ived  only  clinical  baj>tism.  d'o  catch  some  faint  tvho  of  tln^ 
voice  of  the  Bride,  the  gentle  historian  }»atiently  hears  out  the 
boisterous  jaiiglings  of  Kphesiis  and  Chalcedon,  though  he 
certainly  di.x*s  shudder  when  the  worldly  j»relates  barb  their 
spiteful  anathemas  with  the  wv>rds  of  tlie  Apostolic  As.sonibly  at 
Jerusalem  :  It  t  [joiyd  tfiC  Uuhj  UhoM,  (ttnl  to  us.  But 
if  the  ilust  of  John  still  sleeps  whilst  the  *  Bobbers’  SynotP  is  being 
held  over  his  grave,  the  spirit  «*f  the  a|M>stle  wakes  in  the 
chronicler  of  its  di.sgraceful  .se.ssioiis  ;  and,  vh  . spite  the  ban  of  the 
Hiotrephes  i»f  the  hideous  scene,  the  honest  Ccrinan  stretches 
out  the  right  haiul  of  fellowship  ti>  every  (Jains  in  the  ]>i\rty  of 
Nestorius.  He  .stvs  the  TKl’K  eui’iien  amongst  .some  who 
lulniinatt‘,  and  amongst  some  who  are  smitten  bv  the  tvclesiastical 
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bolts,  and  woops  over  tlit?  blinding:  power  of  sin  even  in  the 
rcdofinod,  wliioli  alone  keeps  tln^so  l»retlireu  a])art,  or  Idnorg 
them  t<»^n*t]i(‘r,  not  to  embrace,  but  to  fight.  To  /A os  church 
Ni‘ander  is  ever  (*nthnsia.sticallv  loyal. 

We  wish  we  coidil  say  the  same  for  l)r.  Schaff.  Ihit  for 
chu  in  this  noblest  sense — if  we  must  use  the,  to  us, 

somewhat  unfamiliar  term— he  is  inmeasurahly  behind  his  great 
master,  liis  shortcoming  in  this  n'spect  strikes  us  as  the  worst 
blot  upnn  his  otherwise  most  admirable  ])erformance.  We  regret 
it  the  more,  Inrause  we  foresee  that  his  work,  if  it  proceeds  as  it 
has  begun,  is  destined  to  very  extensive  use,  both  in  this  countiy 
and  in  America.  Its  strict  (‘vangelical  orthodoxv  will  secure  it 
an  iMitrance  into  counth“Ss  circles,  to  which  Neander's  too  lax 
views  on  inspiration  and  the  canon  would  lie  justly  otilensive. 
At  the  same  time  the  prodigious  annuint  of  recondite,  and  yet 
])ertin(‘nt  rea»ling  which  our  author  brings  to  bear  upon  his  task, 
ids  critical  sagacitv  in  the  use  of  his  authorities,  his  strong  good 
sense,  his  faculty  of  luminous  description,  his  thorough  hearti¬ 
ness  and  (‘vident  surrender  of  himself  to  his  hallowed  theme,  all 
show  that  he  has  not  mistaken  his  vocation,  but  that  church 
history  is  his  ])roper  ]n*ovince.  How  lofty  a  conce])tion  he  has 
fonned  of  the  nature  t»f  his  otbee,  and  of  the  rpialifications  it 
retpiin's,  will  b('  seen  by  the  following  extract  from  tin'  general 
introduction,  where  he  thus  close's  his  interesting  and  able  review 
of  the  leading  e'cclesiastical  historians,  to  whom  his  native  land 
lias  giv('n  birth  in  modern  times: — 


‘  Tniti'  inuv  the  most  extensive  and  thorough  learning  with  the 
siin]»l('  ])i(‘tv  and  tt'udi'r  ('onseii  ntiousiu'ss  ol’ a  Neander,  tin*  s]»e(*ulative 
tal  ent  and  combining  ingenuity  of  a  Itothe  and  a  Dorner,  the  lovely 
mildm'ss  and  l  alm  clearness  of  an  rilmann  and  a  llagenhach.  the  sober 
investigati(nis  of  a  (Jieseli'r,  the  tine  di])lomatie  wisdom  of  a  Kanke, 
the  vivacity  and  elegant  taste  of  a  Hase  ; — unite  all  these,  we  say,  in 
one  I'.erson,  free  from  all  slave‘ry  to  philosopliy,  yet  not  disdaining  to 
emj^lov  it  thankfully  in  the  service  of  Scriptural  truth;  jicrvadi'd  and 
coiilrolcil  hy  living  faith,  and  genuine,  ardent  love  ;  and  working  not 
lor  himsell  nor  lor  a  party,  but  wholly  in  the  spirit  and  serviei*  of  the 
(lod-nnm,  .lesns  C'lirist,  the  lite-giving  snn  of  history,  and  for  the 
interests  ot  1 1  is  bride,  the  one  I  Ioly,t\itholie.  Apostolic  ehnreh ;  weaving 
intt>  a  erown  of  glory  for  the  Saviour  all  the  flowers  of  saiictdied 
tlionght,  taith,  life,  and  sntlering,  from  every  ago  and  clime; — and  we 
have,  so  tosptak.  tlieidt*al  of  a  (Miristian  ehnreh  historian  in  full  form 
iH'tep*  ns — an  idi*a.  which,  indeed,  may  never  he  rcaliz.ed  on  earth  in  any 
one  individual,  hut  to  whieli  all  wlio  are  called  to  labour  in  this  most 
inten'sting  and  important  field  of  theology  should  honestly  strive  to 
conform.’ — Ih.  p.  l  td. 


If  our  autlior,  iu  this  passage,  finds  the  groat  masters  of  the 
science  only  amongst  the  Germans,  this  might  seem  to  be  but  a 
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piece  of  venial  national  vanity.  A\  e  believe  tliat  it  is  nothing 
of  the  kind.  However  hntniliating  the  confession,  it  must  be 
frankly  owned,  tliat  tlie  (Uher  great  Protestant  nations  are 
iinineasnral)ly  l>(‘liind  their  Teutonic  brethren  in  this  important 
dt‘partment  id’  literature.  Sorrowfully,  but  without  reserve,  we 
subscribe  to  the  truth  of  the  following  contrast  : — ‘  While  (ler- 
many  has  displayed,  since  Mosheiin,  an  uncommon  and  unin¬ 
terrupted  activity  in  the  tield  of  historical  theology,  the  other 
Ih’otestant  count ri(‘s,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  till  very  lately 
remarkably  inactive'  in  this  department.  Guizot  in  France, 
Macaulay  in  Faigland,  and  Prescott  in  America,  have  indeed 
treated  several  ])ortions  of  secular  history  with  talents  of  rare 
brilliaiK'v.  Jhit  church  history,  since  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
has  jdainly  been  neglected.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  147.)  With  res])ect  to 
ourselvt's  in  ])articular,  the  be.st  informed  will  ]irobably  b(‘  least 
disj>os(‘d  to  boast  of  English  triumphs  in  this  held.  Harshly  as 
Dr.  Newman’s  depreciating  dictirm  may  sound,  that  the  chief, 
perha])s  the  only  national  writer  we  have,  who  has  any  claim  to 
l»e  considered  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  is  the  intiihd  CJibbon,  we 
fejir  the  stingof  the  repn)ach  is  its  truth.  .Our  author’s  I'stimato 
of  us  is  hai  dly  more  favourable,  although  h(‘  thinks  that  of  late 
years  an  improvement  has  begun.  This  he  attributes  ]>artly  to 
the  awakening  con.sciousness  in  the  churches  and  their  various 
theological  institutions  of  the  ab.solutc  neccs.sity  of  a  scientific 
knowledge  <A'  the  ])ast  in  or<ler  to  the  comjirehension  of  the 
pre.sout;  and  ])artly  to  the  direct  and  indirect  influence  of  German 
literature.  Tlie  Ihiscyite  cinitroversy,  moreover,  as  lu'  rightly 
c>b.scrv(‘s,  has  had  very  much  to  do  in  attracting  the  studies  of 
sch(>lars  belonging  to  both  the  contending  ])arties  to  the  long 
neglected  records  of  Christian  anti([uity.  Py  this  movement, 
however,  the  evangelical  dissenters  have  been  comjiarativelv  little 
atl‘ect(‘d.  \'et  one  would  think  we,  too,  have  interests  at  stake, 
which  shoidd  make  us  not  indilferent  to  the  successful  jirosecu- 
tion  of  this  branch  of  theological  science.  That  methodism 
should  deem  such,  learning  superiiuous,  is  perhaps  (piito  in 
keeping.  It  pretends  to  be  ‘a  peculiar  dispensation  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,’  and  is  (iithcT  such  in  reality,  or  else,  as  an  orrfitnized 
ecclesiastical  sijsfch},  it  is  nothing  short  of  a  grand  impertinence. 
\Vi;  gladly  acknowh'dge  its  transitory  value,  considered  in  the 
light  of  a  great  and  blessed  religious  revival.  But  when,  after 
losing  in  a  gn'at  measure  the  old  lire  of  piety,  which  alone  jus- 
titied  its  existence,  and  gave  sanction  to  its  stormy  inroads,  it 
decides  to  make  itself  permanent  in  the  shape  of  a  burlesque 
imitation  of  the  old  worn-out  hierarchies,  it  is  time  that  it  should 
be  admonished  of  tlu‘  true  feeling  which  it  cannot  fail  to 
inspire.  It  has  already  had  warnings  enough,  that  Christian 
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consciences  can  be  (]uieted  only  with  texts  of  Scripture,  and  not 
with  M  iniites  of  (\)nfert*nce.  The  repeated  and  lari^e  secessions 
from  its  ranks,  down  to  the  latest  and  most  signiticant  ot  all, 
have  uniformly  sprung  from  discontent  with  its  unscri])tural 
poViitf.  In  fact,  nu‘th(Hlism  scarcely  lays  chiim  to  an  a])ostolical 
ciiurch-regimen.  Or  it  iloes  so  only  by  insinuating  what  the 
Irvingites  speak  out  plainly  that  the  apostolate  has  betui  restored 
to  the  poor  bereaved  eliurch  in  these  later  centuries.  Thepeople 
in  (lordon-s(piare  make,  it  is  true,  more  fuss  with  their  new 
a|)i)stles,  Carlyle,  Drummond,  and  others,  if  there  be  such,  who 
have  been  yesterday,  or  the  day  before,  dubbed  legitimate  suc¬ 
cessors  of  the  Twelve.  There,  in  the  gingerbread  cathedral, 
whence  is  to  issue  the  Siilvation  of  our  distracted  Christendom, 
the  lVtt*r  and  Paul  of  the  Mormonism  of  high  life  strut,  as 
the  ‘  I'imes'  has  told  the  world,  ‘  in  purple,  as  the  symbol 
of  authoiity/  All  this  is  simply  childish,  and  will  do  coni- 
parativi‘ly  little  harm.  But  to  our  thinking,  it  is  very  ditferent 
with  the  intliuaice,  the  focus  of  which  is  in  Bishopsgate- 
street.  We  doubt  whether  any  IfranofTToXog  of  bygone  ages 
was  so  dangerous  a  rival  of  the  ‘college  of  fishermen’  as  the 
iilol  of  nu'thodism.  CVrtainly  not  Constantine,  for  whose 
especial  gloritication  the  high-sounding  title  of  ‘peer  of  the 
a]>ostles'  was  tirst  invented  by  his  fawning  prelates,  who  were, 
doubt  lt‘ss,  far  more  indebted  to  him  than  to  them.  He  took 


great  liluaties,  on  the  strength  of  the  spiritual  omni})otence 
which  his  tlatterers,  by  such  impious  adulation,  encouraged  him 
to  assume.  But  the  ridiculous  usurpation  was  simply  a  piece  of 
court  (U'thodoxy,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  could  never 
lay  hold  upon  men’s  hearts.  To  utter  the  ^cord  in  such  a  case 
is  ofttMi  quite  enough  to  dissolve  the  sj)ell,  since  it  unmasks  at 
once  tlu‘  glaring  contrast  between  the  ideal  and  its  pretended 
realization.  Koine  understands  this  well,  and  therefore,  while 
ascribing  to  her  popes  all  the  plenitude  of  apostolical  power, 
scrupulously  avoids  directly  styling  them  apostles.  And  so  does 
mothodism.  It  never  goes  the  length  of  asserting  that  John  of 
Epworth  had  as  much  right  to  legislate  for  Chidst’s  people  as 
John  (J  Ephesus.  Yet,  wlio  does  not  see  that  the  regulations 
made  from  time  to  time  by  the  founder  of  methodism — as  his 
lollowers  most  signiticantly  make  a  point  of  always  styling  this 
really  great  and  good,  but  still  very  fallible  man — have  had 
more  intluence  in  determining  its  polity,  not  to  siiy  its  theology, 
than  the  writings  of  all  the  apostles  put  together?  Even  the 
seceders  trom  its  communicn,  not  excepting  the  last,  have  not 
been  able  t*ntirely  to  break  loose  from  this  unchristian  bondage 
to  a  nu‘rely  human  name ;  nor  has  any  circumstance  served  to 
weaken  their  various  protests  so  much  as  this  idolatrous  pro- 
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])onsity.  Doubtless  every  fresli  secession  has  been  a  marked 
inijnovenicnt  upon  the  previous  one  in  this  respect,  and  the 
disposition  which  the  Wesleyan  reformers  have  shown,  especially 
in  the  lirst  outbreak  of  the  movement,  to  stand  or  fall  by  the 
New  Testament  alone,  is  a  most  hopeful  sign. 

Hap]>ily  this  has  always  been  the  watchword  of  the  two 
great  secti<uis  of  congregational  Christendom.  The  independent 
})olity  claims  to  ho  the  original  and  apostolic  constitution  of 
the  churches  of  Christ.  It,  therefore,  must  have  a  history^ 
at  least  if  the  assumption  be  correct.  Bctwetm  its  rise  in  the 
birth-throes  of  the  CMiurch,  and  its  restoration  amidst  the 
pangs  of  her  second  birth,  there  is  the  mournful,  but  not  unin- 
striictive  tale  of  its  decline  and  fall.  Now,  we  are  aware  that 
there  are  not  a  few  amongst  us  who  attach  but  little,  if  any 
importance  to  this  intermediate  period.  They  lay  what  wo 
shoidd  call,  not  an  undue,  but  an  exclusive  stress  upon  the 
sciiptun*  ])roof  of  independency,  and  ctutainly  do  not  rate  very 
highly,  even  if  they  refrain  from  openly  disparaging,  the  historical 
argument  in  its  favour.  Occasionally,  perhaps,  a  secret  mis¬ 
giving  is  felt  that  on  this  field  we  should  be  beaten,  whilst  our 


New  T(‘stament  position  is  justly  hold  to  be  unassailable.  And 
yet,  how  is  it  possible  that  the  insj)ired  history  should  close  with 
the  apostolic  ]>olity  everywhere  in  full  vigour,  and  the  uninspired 
o[)en  upon  its  ruins  ?  Who  does  not  see,  that  to  reliiKpiish  our 
place  in  the  pages  of  the  latter  would  be  tantamount  to  an 
unconditional  surrender  of  our  higher  ground?  All,  therefore, 
who  are  wisely  jealous  for  the  honour  of  the  Bible  argument, 
will  h(‘waro  of  slighting  the  historical.  We  would  yield  to  none 
in  our  estimate  of  the  cogency  and  ilignity,  to  .say  nothing  about 
the  greatly  .superior  handine.ss  of  a  straightforward  a])peal  to  the 
Word  of  Cod,  although  we  shoidd  be  dispos(‘(l  to  argue  in  favour 
of  our  views,  more  from  their  harmony  with  the  entire  spirit  of 
the  Christian  revelation  than  from  isolated  texts,  strong  as  we 
deem  tlu  se  to  be.  What  secures  the  Church  of  the  future  to 


independency  is  this,  that  it  is  the  only  system  of  ecclesiastical 
polity  which,  alike  theoretically  and  ]>ractically,  abjures  the 
utterly  antichristian  distinction  betwxen  active  .and  p.a.s.sive 
citizens  of  the  Kingdom  of  Cod.  So  hnig  as  men  hold  to  that 
thoroughly  unev.angelical  figment,  which  ])ro  tunto  ignores  the 
redeTn]>tion,  so  long  may  the  (Mmrch  he  either  prelatical  or  pres- 
byterian ;  the  latter,  if  the  pcoj»le  s  nicasters  Ihj  an  aristocratic 
caste  ;  the  former,  if  that  ca.ste  be  organized  on  the  monarchical 
type.  But  where  every  Christian  is  conscious  th.at  he  is  a  unit 
and  not  a  cipher  in  the  circle  of  redeemed  humanity,  there  the 
limits  of  the  visible  church  must  necessarily  coincide  with  tho.so 
of  the  local  assembly.  Such  was  the  case  in  the  beginning,  and 
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Kiich  will  bo  the  enso  iii  tlio  end.  Hut  they  to  whoni  is  com- 
luitted  the  honourable  mission  of  reinstating  in  its  rights  the 
Cdiristian  ]iolitv,  and  ol  securing  its  universal  triumph,  may 
indefinitek  ])ostpone  the  glorious  day  of  victory  by  an  unskilful 
conduct  (»f  thrir  hallowed  cause.  It  is  not  only  by  a  practical 
abuse  of  the  freedom  which  they  enjoy,  that  the  inde])endents 
mav  discredit  their  ]>rinci[)les  before  the  world.  \\  e  may  also 
seriously  damagt'  them  by  mistaking  a  ^wt  of  our  case  for  the 
whole,  "if  we  choose  to  ignore  the  fifteen  centunes  which  elajised 
betwecai  Paul  and  Hrown,  or  Robinson,  others  will  not.  The 
supercilious  scorn  with  which  we  treat  the  past  will  be  Hung  back 
upon  ourselves  in  the  present.  This  is  or  has  been  the  reproach 
of  jirotestantism  in  general,  and  those  wdio.se  aim  is  to  complete 
the  reformation  by  the  erection  of  a  temple,  in  which  the  restored 
religion  of  th(‘  New  Testament  may  recognise  her  primitive  home, 
should  be  foremost  in  ndling  it  away.  Rythe  process  of  historical 
induction  ]iati<‘ntly  to  track  the  bleeding  footsteps  of  the  erring 
Church  from  derusalem  to  Babylon,  in  order  to  show  the  unhappy 
lost  one  the  way  back  to  her  Father’s  house, — this  is  a  problem 
worthy  of  our  abh'st  and  most  accomplished  minds.  Yet  how 
little  lias  been  done,  or  is  doing  amongst  us,  to  meet  this  urgent 
want  of  the  times.  Mr.  Fletcher’s  ‘llistory  of  Independency' 
was  a  stt‘]>  in  the  right  direction,  and  especially  considering  that 
lie  had  no  forerunners  in  his  career,  it  is  worthy  of  high  com¬ 
mendation.  Rut  it  stands  well  nigh  isolated  in  modern  dissenting 
lit(‘rature.  have  already  refernMl  to  Dr.  Schaff’s  estimate  of 

Knglish  achit'vements  in  general  in  the  department  of  church 
liistorv.  Here  is  another  and  more  detailed  extract  upon  the 
subject,  in  which  we  may  well  blush  to  find  not  a  single  name 
belonging  to  either  section  of  the  great  Tndenendent  bodv  : — 


‘  Tht'o*  have  appeared  in  flu*  Knglish  language,  since  (lihhon,  only  a 
few  works  on  the  geiuM'al  history  of  the  church  which  can  lav  claim  to 
independent  scholarship.  These  arc  written,  indeed,  in  a  nmeh  Indter 
s]/irit  (that  is  the  (diristian),  hut  certainly  with  far  less  brilliant  talent 
than  the  illustrious  i^nxluction  of  the  Knglish  Tacitus,  and  none  of 
them  has  Ikhmi  carried  down  to  the  ])resent  tiini*.  Of  those  works,  Dr. 
lU’UTOx's  ‘  becturi's  on  the  Keclcsiastical  History  of  the  first  three 
centuries’  (till  dDI)  an*,  perhaps,  the  most  learned  and  accurate;  hut 
K'sidt's  being  rather  dry  and  dull,  they  hardly  can  lay  claim  to  be 
consulen*da  regular  history,  since  they  are  not  systematically  arranged, 
and  pass  tiver  many  important  ]>oints  altogether,  or  treat  them  merely 
as  events.  Of  mon*  permanent  value  are  his  eight  Ram])tou  tjcctures 
on  the  ‘  Ilercsics  of  the  Apostolic  Age,’  the  most  learne<l  work  we 
have  in  Knglish  on  Onosticism.  The  Church  History  of  W-VDDIXutoX 
is  inon*  complete,  extending  fnim  the  apostolic  age  to  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  hut,  in  general,  treats  its  subjects  in  quite  an  outward  mechanical 
way,  and  docs  not  rise  above  the  position  of  Alosheim.  It  abandons, 
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however,  the  eenturial  division,  and  substitutes  for  it  a  luueli  more 
natural  division  of  the  history  before  the  Kefonnation  into  five  j>eri(Mls  ; 
the  first,  to  C^)nstantine  the  (Ireat;  the  s(‘eoud,  to  CMmrleina^ue ;  the 
third,  to  the  death  of  (Ire^ory  VII.;  the  tourtli,  to  the  death  of 
llouifaee  V 1 1 1 . ;  tlie  tifth,  to  the  ludorniation.  ^Plie  tliird  Kn^lish 
work  to  which  we  refer  is  the  History  of  (diristianity  by  IVliiJiMAN. 
It  ooni])rises  onlv  the  first  five  et'uturiis,  hut  et>utaius,  at  the  same 
time,  an  exttaided  aeeount  of  the  lift' of  (Mirist  (eh.  2-7),  with  reference 
])artieidarly  to  Strauss’s  work.  Its  ])lau,  also,  is  new.  Its  ])rinei|>al 
object  is  to  dtserilx'  “the  reeijiroeal  intiueuee  of  civilization  on  C’hris- 
tianity,  and  of  (Miristianity  on  civilization.”  ^I’lns  draws  into  it  much 
that  belongs  more  to  the  histtuy  of  ijfeneral  culture  than  to  ])ro]ier 
churi‘h  historv;  while,  on  the  contrary,  tlu*  history  of  theolo^“y  and 
doctrine  is  very  imperfectly  and  \insatisfaetorily  treat (*d.  Milman, 
mon‘over,  has  an  a<lvanta^e  over  A\  addinjLrton,  in  beiniij^  ])retty  exten- 
siv(‘ly  acquainted  with  the  modern  ( b*nnan  invest ij^ators  in  heathen 
and  (Miristian  anti<|uity.  Ha.  l>.\vii)  \\  Ki.sii,  of  the  Free  Presby¬ 
terian  Phureh  ol‘ Scotland,  comm(*nced  a  ‘general  ehureb  history,  which 
was  to  comedown  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  etaitnry,  in  six  or  seven 
volumes;  but  his  death  (1 S  lo)  ]>ri‘V(‘nted  him  from  eom|>letini^  more 
than  th(‘  fir.st  volume*,  wliieh  covers  tin*  same  ]>eriod  as  Alilman’s 
History.*  It  is  a  respi'ctabh*  bei^inniuL!^  of  a  literature  on  church 
history  in  Scotland,  wliere,  as  \V(*lsb  properly  remarks,  “  systematic 
and  practical  theoloi2fy  have  oec\q)i(*d  tlu*  attention  to  the  conqiarativc 
nep:l(“et  of  ex(*i^esis  and  history.” 

‘The  study  of  church  historv  share'd  in  the  im])uls(*  c^iven  to  lhi"lish 
theology  in  general  within  the  last  twt*ntv  y(‘ars  by  the  im])ortant 
Aui^lo-catholic*  mov(*ment  of  Pu-s-n/is/n  or  Trarfaritniism,  winch  orij^i- 
nated  in  tlie  University  of’ Oxford,  in  ISRJI,  and  in  a  short  time  sj)read 
through  the  wh<»le  K])iscopal  church  of  Knijfland  and  America,  and 
hrou^lit,  ])erha])s,  one-third  of  her  clergy  to  the  brink  of  IJomanism, 
'Flu*  study  of  the  church  fath  (*rs  was  reviv(‘d  and  carried  on  mostly  in 
a  ])ious  and  reverent,  but  rath(*r  slavish  ami  m(*<-hanical  spirit.  dVans- 
lations  of’  tlu'in  and  compilatiems  from  them,  and  a  translation  of 
Fleury’s  Ohureh  History,  w(‘re  ]>repared,  and  the  historv  of  the  first) 
five  centuib's  variously  elucidated  in  the  e(*lebrated  ‘Tracts  for  the 
^Fimes,’  and  also  in  larger  works,  but  for  tlu*  most  paid  under  a  bi;is 
in  favour  of  the  s(*nii-l*omish  system. t  Hut  this  very  studv  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  antirpiity,  and  the  discovery  that  its  pr(*vailinc^  spirit  was  far 
inon*  akin  to  Catholicism  than  to  ]>rot(*st autism,  contributed  p^reatly 
towards  the  final  transition  of  tlu^  th(*olofrical  h*adcr  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  Dr.  John  Ilrnrt/  Xetrman,  and  a  consid(*rable  nunilw*r  of  like- 
minded  and  distinixuislu‘d  clt‘ri'ym(*n,  f’ia>m  the  Anglican  to  the  Homan 
church  ;  and  the  n‘markably  im^'uious  and  learne<l  work  of  N(*wman, 
on  the  ‘  r)cv(*lopment  of  Christian  Doctrine,’  which  he  wrote  imme- 


*  This  is  a  mistake.  It  eiiibraers  only  the  three  first  centuries, 
t  In  a  note  Dr.  Sehaf!  mentions  Palm kr’s  Keelesiastieal  History  and  other 
works  of  the  same  MTiter. 
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the  whole  aswtk'  .*iy>tem.  frv'in  the  ii:K>>tio  and  Miuuehixin  lieixsivs. 
and  i\;rarvi>  them  u.'  the  ajH->ta>y.  the  m\  ^:ery  v'f  inii^uity.  the  auii- 
ohri.'t  {'n  l;v•tv^l  in  the  New 'i\*>:4nnent  ;*  iiiste.ul  of  i\\vjin>in^'  t:ie 
Chri>ii44ii  eleiiivnt  at  the  iK'tioiu  v  f  them,  and  a^  piwiatiu^  their  Ihik- 
fivxut  iniliii  iuv  v'li  the  hhtv  ry  ef  mi>.-iv'n.^,  for  example,  and  the  eiMii- 
zativ>n  of  the  nation^  in  the  middle  uc^>.  lie.  inorivver.  f.dl>  into  .i 
^trikinc  auvl  irrevx>neilal‘le  vvntradietiv  n.  Sueh  men  a>  Athamu-ius. 
Amhix'Sv'.  AuiTustine.  Chrysostom,  he.  on  the  one  hand,  irreatl'  admires 
for  tlu'ir  leannin:.  virtue,  and  piotv.  ivirarvlini:  the  ehureh  fathers  ni 
^‘uerah  as  the  main  Ivarers  and  leaders  I'f  (4’hri>tianity  iu  their  nay  ; 
aiul  yet,  on  the  other,  he  makes  them  the  originators  and  crand  pix'- 
inoters  of  the  anti-Chri>tian  a}H»stasv.t  Renee.  notwith>tiUidin^  all 
his  l»i*antifiil  and  |v>intixl  ixunarks,  iu  the  In'iniiniu^  of  lu>  work. 
r<.>|H.vtini:  the  iin[K>rtaiKX*  and  iKvessity  of  ehureh  histv»ry,  he  himsell 
la<‘k>  the  ^rreat  re\iui>ile  for  the  projvr  >ludy  of  it,  the  true  hi^to^ie4ll 
staiul-jHunt. 

Ihe  Ihwyite  and  anti-Puseyite  literature,  es|H'eially  this  work  ol 
Taylor,  ami  other  valuable  monoitraphs  of  former  date,*  prove  that 
Kni^laiid,  piirdcuJiirli^  the  I'j'ieco^h:}  churchy  tchich  hiis  ii/ioov'* 

•  Which  Dr.  Sh-ilT  evideuily  diH'>  mu. 
t  ^^  c  ixmtVss  wo  cauuol  di^ccru  the  eoutradictioii. 

;  Dr.  Sehail,  iu  a  note,  particularly  vpccilics  those  of  the  laic  Inshop  K.v^k 
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Sv'HWVS  OUVKv'U  Ul>Tvna\ 


/'*  f'A.'.’i\'-y:'jj  /. 'A*6't  ft/  ^VtwV'it/ 

</  /  /r',  /ti  t/^vV  txf  /‘jtrr  t/p.-'-rr  »/a 

j,x:i;%!.: ^<f  s  ft/  Ms^s>f xUsr''*  iWyr’V.V^^  t/»  bv  !;Ax‘k- 

ill  rhv'rxiiT^  'x*/.v"' u^i5:^*  /t*  s^iii^u*  stvTioiis  v':  /hurv^h  hi>:s"^y  \>h\*h 
K'jir  u’vu  >:yviJkl  \W:KH:iiiij^'.i\'*iji!l  or  ^>i*rt\  as  aUo  in  vli>tin* 

'»v'V;  r  o!‘ hi>:ori/ai  cnii/isir.  au\i  rv'nnsvnTAfion ;  though  Hvr 
v.v/s:  I'rv'nulH'n:  ta‘ou:>.  v\T:airih ,  as  in  Mav*anla\ »  i.»tv'U\  anvi  I'hiriuaU. 
h^vo  \yvn  vloN\':;\l  v-hivtly  to  th/  history  o:  unsioru  Kii^lanvl  ami 
aivvnt  lirww.'  1 1'  yn.  l4i^KV*. 

It.ntUT  vTi:lv‘i^iuv^l'‘r.Svh/*:^"s*Ch\irv!t  Ui>tovv/Nvo  have 
him  tv>  rx'vlow  a:  Sk'tno  in  v'ur  suoh  rxwut  VliigllNii 

r:v>rui.UK\  s  In  iho  >^uuo  br/.u/u  ot  s;./rx\l  U  aruiu^  as  haj'|vu  to 
iiavx'  v*i\vick\l  Uls  N\o  trust  vHU  r\\ulx'i>;  Nviil  lun  rxs|ul!v  us  to 

ius:lty  by  ^Ooadiui:  tliat  this  i>  only  tail*  ^uay.  Ajvrut 

trv'iu  xHir  utx'sxut  pur^vsx\  tho  ouiuiv'u  o!  an  intx'Ui^x'ut  tonniiiior, 
uuitx'  lanuiiar  with  tho  subhvt  x'i‘  which  iu‘  is  tivatiuc.  uivn  tlio 
statx'  x't  any  ivtrtkular  m  h  uxv  auuniiTJ^t  us,  is  always  iutmx'Stiuv^, 
and  oau  sx'atwlv  tail  to  Iv  instruct iw.  Such  a  juvb' incut  is, 
v^t  vvursx'.  liable  to  a  lux'rx'  vu*  less  lu'avy  disvvuut,  on  the  svviv  x't 
dohvtive  iutonuatkni:  and  iutb.e  v*as^' Ivtore  us,  it  nnouUI  Iv  e,asv 
to  uaiae  luaiiy  lu't  xjulte  despicable  works  altOi^ether  ovevIv\'ke\i 
bv  Pr.  Schath  Ihit  with  every  abateiueut  luavle  ou  this  and 
similar  cto'uuds,  it  must  Iv  xvutVssed  that  the  alwe  picture,  is 
by  iu»  means  SvV'thinc  to  onr  nativMial  piixle.  It*,  with  all  his 
tvident  i^KM  nature,  and  his  sti\»ncly  eviiuwl  viis|Hvsition  to  sriv 
soiuethinir  in  our  praise,  the  invest  l>r.  SehatV  v'au  ath>r\l  us  is  a 
ixrtrouiziui:  ixit  on  the  leiek  in  tlu'  ho|v  that  we  sliall  dv'  K  tler 
in  the  tutnrx'  than  we  have  managed  to  do  in  the  |east,  we  have 
ivrtainly  not  mucii  to  Ineist  ot*.  As  to  the  vlissv‘ntei*s,  it  is  plain 
that  ht'  rx'yr,\r\ls  us  as  simply  *  nowlu‘r\‘‘  in  the  r.ixv.  We  iUO' 
not  even  '  j'lavvd.*  We  may  havv'  men  amvmust  ns  v't*  Kniv- 
pean  and  Transatlantic  fame;  but  not  in  thv'  vh‘|v;\rtinent  v*f 
chuivli  history,  which  yet.  oir^ht  tv>  be  our  jHvuliar  provimv. 
At  present,  we  In'lievv',  therx'  is  lu't  vme  piwtv'ssv'iial  v'hair  in  anv 
lU*  xun*  Ikipiist  v*r  lnvle|viKleni  cv*llci;es  s/h'v'i/Iim// j/  vlevolxol  u> 
this  science.  It  is  hii^h  lime  that  tills  weiv>  hn^kiHl  to  bv  ihvesv> 
whv>m  it  ivneerns.  Are  there  no  wealtliv  laymen  anu>iiu>it  us 
wiio  will  serve  their  own  aiul  future  lient'riiiivuis  bv  eiuhnviuvj 
such  a  chaiid  Phis  wv'uKl  Ih'  a  Iv^iniiiinj,  from  which  tjr\*at 
results  mi'jfht  Ih'  hv)|>v'd  (or.  Surely  it  is  a  si'iciivv  whieli  luii^ht 
well  task  the  entire  v'lieri^iv's  v*f  an  intvdlectual  Aila.s,  aiul  oui^ht 
not  tv»  be  tiivvwvn  in  as  a  makewod^lit  aKniLr  with  .some  v>tlier,  auvl, 
I'erhajxi,  vpiite  alien  subjwt,  MeanwhiU',  ami  until  wo'  can  emu¬ 
late  and  even  surjuss  tluan.  we  ought  to  feel  thankful  for  such 
works  as  this  of  Pr.  SchatTs, 


Airr.  III. — X<frni/ivr  of  a  J on  ni  ft/  through  S^ria  ami  Valestinc  in  the 
Vrars  iSol  and  1S52.  Uv  C.  W.  M.  Van  De  Velde,  late  Lieut. 
Duteh  K.X.,  Cln‘valier  ol’  the  Lei^ion  ol*  Honour.  Translated 
under  the  Author’s  Siiperintendenee.  Svo.  2  vols.  Edinhurj^h 
and  London  :  .  IMaekwood  iS:  Sons. 


llEcoiiDS  of  travel  in  Palestine  are  much  more  numerous  than 
sjitislactory.  C’ertain  parts  of  that  interesting  land  have  been 
deseril»e(l  again  ainl  again,  and  we  must  siiy  that  the  descriptions 
do  not  often  awaken  any  very  strong  emotions.  They  really 
make  us  little  better  acMpuiinted  with  the  spots  of  sacred  recollec¬ 
tions  in  the  Holy  Land  than  we  were  before,  and  frequently  they 
only  serve  to  bt‘wilder  us  with  conllicting  opinions  and  useless 
spt ‘Cilia tioiLs.  All,  however,  are  not  of  this  character.  Some  are 
delightfully  grajdiic  and  simjile,  contrasting  most  agreeably  with 
the  pedantic  and  sentinn‘ntal  ju’oductions  of  those  who  seem  to 
have  thought  it  necessary  that  in  di'scribing  any  object  of  interest 
in  Palestine  they  should  either  make  a  display  of  arclueological 
knowledge,  or  work  themselves  u]>  to  a  state  of  devout  enthusiasm. 
AVe  are  dispust.‘d  to  ascribe  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  several 
books,  like  the  one  behue  us,  to  a  mistaken  a})prehension  of  what 
such  narratives  of  travel  ought  to  be.  No  man  well  acquainted 
with  his  l]ibl(‘,  or  ]>ossessing  even  an  ordinary  amount  of  sensi¬ 
bility,  can,  we  bi'kieve,  avoid  being  occasionally  carried  away  by 
his  feelings  in  traversing  that  land, — 

‘  WluMV  walktMl  the  blessed  feet 
Of  Him  who  was  oii  earth,  and  is  in  heaven,’ 

and  where,  so  far  as  we  can  know,  the  greatest  event  which  ever 
occurri'd  in  Clod’s  universe  transpired.  Every  object  on  which  the 
eye  of  the  traveller  rests  has  its  hallowed  associations.  To  the 
mind  which  loves  to  ]ionder  over  the  remains  of  other  days  and 
other  onlers  of  things,  Palestine  presents  antiquities  compared  with 
which  the  classic  spots  surrounded  by  the  half-fabulous  associations 
ot  ancient  history,  possess  what  may  almost  be  called  a  recently 
l>e(|ueathcd  interest.  ‘  New  worlds  have  risen,  we  have  lost  old 
nations,’  since  that  interest  was  awakened  ;  yet  the  traveller  in 
Palestine  is  led  to  scones  of  a  far  more  remote,  and  a  more 
inqirc'ssive,  because  more  simple,  grandeur.  The  thoughtful  mind 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  liy  the  many  memorials  whicli  are 
then'  presented  of  a  once  potent  and  advanced  civilization,  and 
these  will  be  rendered  all  the  more  solemn  by  a  comparison  with 
the  social  and  moral  desolation  which  marks  the  heritage  ot 
Jacob  now.  It  is  to  the  Christian  mind,  however,  that  Palestine 
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j)reseiits  most  attractions,  and  for  wliich  its  iissociations  are  of  the 
deept'st  interest  Yet,  v  hile  these  must  1)0  regarded  as  special 
considerations  in  judging  of  a  book  of  travels  in  the  Holy  Land, 
we  see  no  n^ason  why  such  a  hook  shouhl  ditfer  very  essentially 
from  any  ordinary  record  of  travel,  or  wliy  the  autlior’s  retlec- 
tions  sliould  form  as  large  a  portion  of  it  as  his  descriptions  of 
the  objects  by  which  these  were  suggested.  Most  readers  of  such 
a  narrative  would,  we  believe,  rather  retlect  for  themselves  upon 
the  circumstances  which  the  scenes  of  Palestine  recall,  and  woidd 
be  satistiod  with  graj)hic  accounts  of  these,  or  a  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  evidence  which  leads  the  traveller  to  identify 
them  as  [)laces  connected  in  the  mind  of  the  Christian  and  of  the 
Liblical  student  with  the  names  and  events  that  are  greatest  in 
the  world’s  history. 

M.  Van  He  Velde’s  book  is  rather  too  much  of  the  reflective 
order.  He  seems  to  have  set  out  upon  his  journey  under  the 
inlluence  of  a  devout  enthusiasm,  and  with  his  mind  made  up  to 
no  certain  course.  His  professed  obpvt,  it  is  true,  was  to 
accomplish  a  geometrical  survey  of  the  Holy  Land,  but  as  the 
results  (►!'  his  investigations  only  take  the  form  of  a  discursive 
narrative  in  the  epistolary  style,  we  are  led  to  conclude  either 
that  his  scientific  mission  was  not  fully  carried  out,  or  that  the 
record  of  it  will  be  given  to  the  public  in  some  subse<pient  work. 
The  few  drawings  and  ma])S  given  in  these  volumes  do  not  ditfer 
in  any  iinj)ortant  features  from  those  of  ordinary  travellers,  and 
we  caimot,  therefore,  regard  them  as  the  only  results  of  the 
survoy. 

The  tone  in  which  he  writes  shows  him  to  be  a  ])erson  of  deep 
religious  feeling,  of  considerable  attainments,  and  of  an  c-nergetic 
character.  We  are  not  sure,  however,  that  his  nsaders  will  enter 
fully  into  all  his  religious  im]>ressions,  some  of  them  lioidering, 
as  we  think,  on  weaknes.s,  and  evincing  an  excitement  by  no 
means  fitting  him  for  an  impartial  consideration  of  the  difliculties 
connect(‘d  with  his  journey.  And  the  dilliculties  of  a  traveller 
in  Palestine  are  luuther  few  nor  small.  Setting  aside  the  perils 
and  vicissitudes  of  a  ])ilgrimage  among  jicojile  notoriously  dis- 
hone.^t,  and  in  a  land,  the  customs  of  whose  inhabitants 
are  not  generally  conducive  to  comfort,  not  a  little  annoy¬ 
ance  and  anxiety  must  be  caus(?d  by  the  conflicting  evidence 
furnished  by  those  who  have  })reviously  traversed  the  same 
localities,  and  by  local  traditions  regarding  those  places  whicli 
are  really  most  worthy  of  examination.  M.  Van  i)e  Velde 
endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  this  difhculty  by  striking  out  a  track 
for  himself,  visiting  places  which  his  ])redeces.sors  had  either 
passed  unnoticed,  or  liad  not  been  able  to  reach,  and  taking,  as 
it  were,  a  zig-zag  course  from  Jieirut  to  the  Jordan,  and  from 
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tlience  to  Jerusjileni.  If  is  outset  was  somewhat  unpropitious.  On 
Ills  way  from  Brussels  to  Paris  lie  lost  his  railway  ticket  for  a 
time,  and  until  it  was  restored  to  him  by  the  guard,  who  had 
])ieked  it  up  at  the  station,  he  was  disposed  to  ask  himself 
whether  it  was  not  a  sign  that  the  Lord  was  against  him.  This 
discouragement  having  passed  away,  he  set  sail,  and  on  his  way 
to  Beirut  he  sketches  very  graphically  the  various  places  of 
interest  which  he  passed,  such  as  the  shores  of  Greece,  llhodes, 
Smyrna,  and  (V[)rus.  His  first  experience  of  Eastern  travel 
was  severe,  for  he  started  from  Sidon  in  the  winter,  and  was 
frequently  overtaken  by  violent  storms.  His  journey  lay  through 
a  wild  tract  of  country,  whose  few  inhabitants  were  not  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  hospitality.  Even  his  guide,  accustomed  to  the 
severitv  of  an  Eastern  wintei*,  was  more  than  once  nearlv  over- 
come,  but  M.  Van  He  Velde,  who  himself  seems  to  have  borne 
uj)  with  more  than  ordinary  fortitude,  pushed  his  way  onward 
most  resolutely,  cheered  now  and  then  by  the  sight  of  some  object 
which  awakened  a  train  of  jiious  retiections,  and  by  the  conscious¬ 
ness  that  he  had  so  tar  realized  his  long-cherished  desire  of 
visiting  the  sacred  scenes  of  Palestine. 

After  leaving  Sidon,  H.  Van  De  Velde  proceeded  to  Hasbeiya, 
where  several  of  the  protestant  missionaries  have  taken  up  their 
abod(‘,  and  from  thence  he  made  excursions  to  various  places  of 
interest  in  the  surrounding  country.  On  his  return,  however,  he 
met  with  a  misfortune  which  hail  well  nigh  put  an  end  to  his 
travels,  and  which,  to  a  ])erson  of  his  apparent  sensildlity,  was 
not  a  little  disheartening.  During  his  absence  his  room  had  been 
broken  into,  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  his  valuables  and  money  carried 
ort'.  To  trace  the  otlemler  was  of  course  a  work  of  no  ordinary 
ditliculty,  and  by  his  own  account  the  character  of  the  judicial 
tribunals  wouhl  have  afforded  a  very  inditfbrent  guarantee  for 
restitution,  even  if  the  thieves  had  been  taken.  His  operations 
were  thus  for  some  time  suspendcMl ;  but  he  was  not  without 
encourageimmts ;  and  after  some  delay  he  again  set  out,  arriving 
at  Tyre,  and  exploring  the  ruins  there,  and  subsequently  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  zig-zag  tours  through  Western  Galilee.  While  residing 
at  Tibuin,  ^1.  Van  Do  Velde  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
etfects  ot  the  Turkish  conscription  upon  this  outlying  portion  ot 
the  Ottoman  omj)ire.  The  pacha  of  Beirut,  with  a  large  escort, 
was  proceeding  through  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
n'cruits  for  the  Sultan’s  army,  the  difficulty  with  Russia  having 
already  bi'guu  to  assume  a  serious  aspect.  The  heart-rending 
scenes  incident  to  a  forced  enlistment  cannot,  we  should  imagine, 
be  much  worse  in  the  East  than  they  have  been  elsewliere,  but 
they  athu'd  M.  \  an  De  Velde  an  occasion  for  indulging  in  many 
sad  and  serious  retiections.  It  is  plain,  that  his  observation  of 
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the  existing  state  of  things  in  Palestine  liavo  not  given  him  a 
favourable  impression  of  Turkish  rule.  He  speaks  strongly  on 
the  subject. 


‘  My  hrt'ast  glowed  with  indignation,*  he  says,  ‘at  tlio  thought  of 
the  inii|iilty  aiul  oj)))ivssion  with  wliieh  the  ])oor  ])eople  are  trodden 
down.  How  eoines  it  that  shivery  in  the  Far  West  should  till  the 
hearts  of  the  nations  with  sympathy,  while  they  forget  tliis  other 
slavery  in  tlu‘  Fast — a  slavery  beneath  whieh,  in  another  form,  whole 
millions  are  sighingr  How  is  it  that  Fngland  should  submit  to  so 
raanv  immense  saeriliees  in  loosing  the  bonds  of  heathen  slaves  in 


Amerioa,  and  yet  protect  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  make  every  ellbrt 
t-o  maintain  the  inde])en(lence  of  the  Turkish  empire,  without  j)aying  the 
least  reg\u*d  to  the  blood  and  tears  of  its  (*hristian  subjects?  ....  1 
have  perused  many  a  writing,  in  whieh  from  Fngland  her.self  there  has 
been  exhibited  to  Fngland  her  great  vocation  in  the  Fast,  and  I  have 


often  lamented  to  perceive  in  these  writings  the  impure  prineij)lcs  of  a 
cowardly  sellishness.’ — Vol.  i.  p.  ll)i). 


1'his  passage  affords  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  our 
author  allows  his  feelings  to  overcome  his  judgment,  and  to  look 
at  political  events  generally,  as  well  as  the  internal  economy  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  through  the  wrong  medium.  He  ought  at  least 
to  know',  that  our  interference  on  behalf  of  Turkey  is  designed  to 
save  her  subjects,  Moslem  as  well  as  Christian,  from  a  harder 
yok«'  than  they  have  yet  borne ;  and  so  strong  an  expression  of 
indignation  as  w'c  have  just  (piotod  is  not  very  coirsistent  with  a 
notable  fact  w’hich  he  refers  to  in  anotlier  part  of  his  narrative, — 
viz.,  that  it  w'as  British  influence  exercised  by  Lord  Stratford  J)e 
Tvedclifie  which  procured  for  the  (^hristians  in  the  Hast  the  amount 
of  toleration  they  now  enjoy.  His  own  experience  taught  him, 
that  the  adherents  of  the  Creek  church  regard  the  Protestants 
wdth  much  greater  aversion  than  the  Moslems  do,  and  yet  he 
would  probably  have  Britain  to  withdraw^  a  protection  which 
alone  prevents  the  w’hole  of  Turkey  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  do.s]mt  who  is  the  head  of  that  church.  Admitting  tliat 
the  internal  economy  of  tlic  Ottoman  empire  is  ill  regulated,  and 
little  c.alculateil  to  promote  either  the  comfort  of  the  pcojde  or 
the  prosperity  of  tlie  country;  granting  that  the  Christian  subjects 
of  the  Porte  experience  ])eculiar  hardships ;  the  influence  wdiich 
has  already  brought  about  reforms  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  do  so  still,  and  it  is  only  by  the  exercise  of  that  influence  in 
]>resent  circumstances  that  Croat  Britain  can  liof)e  to  diminish 
the  evil  wduch  M.  Van  J)e  Velde  deplores.  (Jertainly  that  end 
w’ould  never  have  been  attained  had  Turkey  been  abandoned  to 
the  ra])acity  of  her  northern  enemy. 

But  to  return  to  the  narrative,  Van  De  Velde,  in  com])anv 
with  T>r.  Kalley,  whose  name  will  be  familiar  to  most  readers 
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iVuui  its  coiiiiexiou  with  certain  outrages  upon  religious  li])erty 
iu  tlui  island  of  Madeira,  visited  Carmel,  recognising,  as  they 
cniieeived,  in  a  place  called  Kl-Mohhraka,  the  site  ol  hlijahs 
sacrilict',  which  most  travellers  have  su))})osed  to  be  at  the  sea¬ 
ward  side  (A'  the  mountain.  Portions  of  the  evidence  adiliioed 


by  the  author  for  this  belief  are  i>lausible  enough;  but  others 
seem  t(.)  us  somewhat  strained,  particularly  where  he  retcrs  to 
w  hat  he  supposes  to  have  been  the  reservoir  or  tank  out  of  which 
the  water  was  drawn  to  till  the  trench  around  the  prophet’s  altar. 
Proof  of  this  kind  is  entirely  hypothetical,  (piite  as  much  so  at 
Iciust  as  some  which  we  hud  M.  Van  J)e  Velde  nijecting  as  impro¬ 
bable.  ihirsuing  his  journey  towards  Sapiaria,  our  travt^ller 
passed  through  the  valley  of  Sharon,  and  visited  Shechem.  This 
part  of  his  route  was  rendered  memorable  by  what  we  arc  dis- 
])osed  to  consider  one  of  his  most  interesting  discoveric's — viz., 
the  situation  of  Dothan.  Many  travellers,  most  of  them,  indeed, 
have  supposed  this  place  to  be  in  Calilee,  and  tar  removed  from 
the  locality  in  which  the  patriarch  Jacob  resided  at  the  lim(‘  his 
favourite  son  was  sent  out  to  his  brethren  upon  an  errand  which 
so  mysteriously  contributed  towards  a  comj)lete  change  in  the 
early  history  of  Israel.  M.  Van  De  Velde  was  led,  however,  to 
examine  a  place  of  that  name  about  twelve  miles  to  the  north  of 
Samaria, and  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  upon  what  may  be  regarded 
as  toh*rably  good  evidence,  that  this  was  the  spot  at  which  »lose})h 
met  his  brethren.  Still,  the  evidence  rests,  in  great  part,  upon 
the  local  tradition  which  ha.s  either  preserved  or  given  the  name 
to  the  place,  ami  if  we  are  to  accej^t  of  such  evidence,  we  must 
take  leave  to  remind  M.  Van  De  Vehh;  that  he  cannot  verv  con¬ 


sistently  (juestion  the  discoveries  of  others,  which  rest  on  a  basis 
precisely  the  same  in  all  its  essential  features. 

\\  e  must  pass  over  the  various  references  to  spots  of  sacred 
inten*st  which  .M.  Van  De  Velde  visited  prior  to  his  arrival  at 
tleru.salem.  Thc'se  have  all  been  described  bv  ])rec(*ding  tra¬ 
vellers,  and  we  iind  nothing  really  new  about  them  in  these 
volumes.  In  the  course  ot  his  journey,  our  author  experienced 
maiiv  iumoyauces  Irom  the  cupidity  of  the  Arabs,  and  they  seem 
to  have  occurnnl  at  times  when  the  tone  of  his  feelings  remhaed 
them  most  intolerable.  His  solitary  meditations  were  again  and 
again  broken  in  upon  by  bands  of  dirty  beggars,  whose  tierce 
gestures  ami  demands  for  fhd'iiheeKh  were  sufficient  to  drive  away 


evervthmg  like  unworhllv  reflections,  and  bring  him  V)ack  to  a 
sense  ot  those  more  pitiable  features  of  humanity,  wdiich  seem  to 
lissume  a  pt'culiar  ])rominence  in  contrast  with  tlie  exalted  asso¬ 
ciations  of  the  saert'd  land.  11  is  visit  to  Jacob’s  well  was  marked 


by  an  incipient  ot  the  kind  to  which  w’e  refer.  He  arrived  there 


aljout  an  hour  before  tlie  time  at  which  he  supposes  the  Woman 
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of  Samaria  to  liave  ooine  to  draw  water,  and  halted  witli  the 
view  of  devoting  a  few  hours  to  pions  meditation.  Ho  had 
scari'elv  done  so.  liowever,  hetoro  the  rapacious  iidiahitants  of  a 
neighlxmriug  village  came  down  upon  him  in  full  force,  and 
hatthnl  all  his  attem])ts  to  get  rid  of  them. 

M.  Van  l)e  Velde  seems  to  have  reserved  much  of  his 
enthusiasm  for  his  ap])roach  to  Jerusalem,  hut  on  arriving  at  the 
height  from  which  he  could  look  down  u])on  the  Holy  C^ity,  he 
app(‘ars  to  havti  heen  overcome  with  emotion  not  less  strong 
than  that  which  animated  the  pilgrims  of  the  early  ages.  He 
wiselv  attem]»ts  no  laboured  description  of  the  city  and  sur¬ 
rounding  scenery,  and  has  even  Ims'u  at  h‘ss  pains  to  record  his 
retl(*ctions  upon  it  than  u]Km  ])laces  of  far  inferior  interest. 
What  he  d(H\s  say,  however,  is  t(‘m])erat(',  itnpressiv(‘,  and  sug¬ 
gestive.  Ilis  arrival  at  Jerusahan  was  highly  (»p|KU'tuno  and 
propitious.  His  misfortune  at  Hashei^’a  had  s<»  far  diminished 
his  resources  as  to  occasion  coiisidtTahh' anxit^ty,  and  h'ad  him  to 
hair  that  h(‘  might  Ixj  restrictt‘d  in  carrying  out  the  objects  of  his 
journey.  Here  ho  found  letters  from  seiaaal  friends  awaiting 
him,  (‘ach  of  them  containing  pecuniary  contributions,  calcidated 
to  r(‘ru*vo  him  from  further  uneasiness.  After  considerable  delay 
caused  by  negotiations  with  tlie  IVdouins  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bethlehem  for  |>rop(*r  guides  and  an  escort  to  the  Dead  Sea, 
M.  V  an  Do  V(‘lde  ])ri‘pared  himsedf  for  what  he  seems  to  have 
considert'd  the  most  dittioult  [lart  of  his  journey.  He  first  visite<l 
sev(‘ral  spots  of  int(‘rest  at  a  comparativt'lv  moderate'  distance 
from  Helu’on.  One  of  them — tlnO  ^ive  of  Adullam — still  known 
as  David’s  Cave,  he  thus  describes: — 

‘The  entrance'  is  strait,  anel  eennjelcle'ly  eeMiee*aleel  by  the*  stenies; 
aea'crelinglv.  th<*re*  ])n'vails  little  or  nee  lig’nt  within,  at  h-ast  for  those 
wlm  pass  Ironi  tlie  iie*re*e  light  e)f  elay  into  tlu‘  elark  eavt'rn  e)|'the  eal- 
eare'ons  rock.  'I'ho  spot  was  sacred  in  iny  regard,  anel  extrenuilv 
nnnarkahle'.  .  .  .  d’he'  same  narre>w  natural  vanlting  at  the' emtranec  ; 
the'  same'  huge*  natural  chamhe'r  in  the'  re>ek,  prohahlv  the'  plae*e  where' 
Saul  lay  eleovn  tore'st  in  the'he'at  eeftht'  elay  ;  the  same  wiele  vaeilts,  toe), 
whe*re'  Daviel  anel  Ids  men  lay  oemeealeel,  wlu*n,  aceustenne-el  to  the* 
ethseurily  eel' the'  e*ave‘ru,  the'y  saw  Saul  e'lite'r,  while'  Said,  hlineled  hy  the 
glare*  e»f  light  emtside*.  saw  nejthing  ed’  him  whom  he  so  bitterly  ])e'r- 
se'e.‘uteil.  ...  It  appears  that  this  eave;  has  neve*r  been  the)rou  nr  hly 
e'xpleired.  M'he*  ,\rahs  helie've*  that  the*  suhterrane'an  passages  run  alemg 
as  far  a<  to  Ib'hron.  a  elistane*ei  e»f  at  le*ast  e'ighteen  lOnglish  miles. 
But  who  is  to  verily  tliisV  Many  have*  alre-aely  trieel,  they  say,  te) 
advance*  as  far  as  possible  with  tore'hcs  and  rope's;  hnt  e‘ve*rv  time*  the* 
teirclu'S  We're*  teeo  fcw,  anel  the*  rope's  too  short.  Be*oph*  alsee  ge't  Spce'elil  v 
inte)  such  a  labyrinth  e>f  vaulte*el  jeassages,  that  they  kneiw  ne)t  which 
to  enter,  in  order  tei  ivae  h  the  mne'rnmst  re'cesses  eif  the  eave.  This 
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inucli  is  1riu“,  lliat  tlioso  wlio  aiv  Tonil  of  such  explorations,  will  liiul 
plenty  of  work  in  thiseavern.  ^Vhat  a  retreat,  too,  must  such  a  cave 
alVoni  ior  a  l’u;^itive  I’ — Ih.  ]>]). 

Van  lie  Velde  attache<l  iiion^  than  ordinary  iin})ortanee  to 
his  visit  to  the  Jlead  Sea.  Jhitore  leaving  Europe,  he  had  heard 
^\.  De  Sauley  expound  h.s  so-called  discoveries  in  that  inter- 
estiui^  region,  and  at  a  sul>se([ucnt  interview'  the  French  traveller 
})resent(‘d  liiin  with  such  manuscript  copies  of  his  nia])s  and  })lans 
as  were  likely  to  be  useful  to  him  in  examining  the  Plain  of  the 
Pentapolis.  Put  it  would  ap})ear  that  ^1.  Van  De  Velde  enter¬ 
tained  some  iluuht  as  to  the  authenticity  ot  M.  ])e  Sauley  s  dis¬ 
coveries,  even  before  setting  ^mt  ;  for  in  one  of  the  early  pages  of 
his  narrative,  he  ex])resses  his  fears  that  he  will  not  he  able  to 
corroborate  them.  He  c*annot,  therefore,  he  said  to  have  entered 
quite  impartially  upon  the  exploration  of  the  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea;  at  least  he  had  not  been  able  to  divest  his  mind  of  suspicion 
regarding  the  theory  of  M.  De  Sauley.  lie  seems  to  liave  gone 
over  the  ^Yhole,  or  nearly  the  whoh‘  region  with  the  distinct  pur¬ 
pose  of  testing  that  theory,  and  after  doing  so  he  emphatically 
])ronounces  it  to  he  untenable,  conceiving  that  he  has  })roved 
the  alleged  discoveries  of  the  French  traveller  to  ho  alt(>geth(‘r 
valueles.s.  In  noticing  M.  De  Sauley  s  work  a  fewMnonths  ago, 
w'e  charactcrizeil  his  tlicory  regarding  the  Cities  of  the  Plain  as 
at  l(‘ast  plausible,  and  as  resting  to  some  extent  on  evidence 
whicli  couhl  only  he  disproved  by  an  examination  of  the  localities 
referred  to.  Although  M.  Van  l^e  Velde  has  been  at  some  pains 
to  show’  us  tliat  they  rest  solely  in  ]\I.  De  Saulc3"'s  imagination, 
and  may  he  traced  to  his  credulity  in  acce[)ting  the  statements 
of  his  guide,  we  are  not  ]U't'])ared  to  receive  Ids  statement  as  a 
refutatitui  of  the  arguments  by  which  M.  De  Saidcy  supports  his 
views.  L(‘t  us  look  for  a  little  at  the  opinions  which  our  author 
expn  ‘s.'^es  reganling  them.  He  tells  us  that  M.  J)e  Sauley ’s 
entire  discoveries  rest  upon  the  finding  of  Sodom,  or  ratlier, 
u])on  lh^‘  supposition  that  certain  apj)earances  seen  on  tlie  side 
ol  the  Djehel  I  .sdoum,  or  Mountain  of  Sodom,  indicate  that  the 
.site  ot  the  doomed  city  w’as  on  that  spot.  The  Frenchman  was 
struck  by  these  appearances,  and  on  asking  the  guide  where 
Sodom  stooil,  he  was  told  that  it  stood  liere.  Ho  then  impured 
as  to  whether  the  heaj)s  of  stones,  apparently  indicating  the  site 
ot  buildings,  were  to  be  considered  remains  of  the  ancient  city, 
and  was  answered  in  the  aftirmative,  other  a])})carances  of  a 
similar  kind  being  at  the  same  time  ])ointed  out.  On  this 
information,  ^1.  De  Sauley  proceetled  with  his  examination  ot 
these  jdaces,  and  on  the  results  of  that  examination  he  founds  his 
discovery.  Now’  the  manner  in  which  ^I.  Van  De  Velde  meets 
this  is  singular.  He  tells  us,  first  of  all,  that  the  heaps  of  stones 
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Upon  tlie  whole,  we  regard  our  autlioUs  view’s  of  M.  De  Saulcy  s 
theory  as  inconelusive  and  unsatisfactory,  and  we  therefore  anti¬ 
cipate  with  some  interest  the  apj)earance  of  Dr.  Rohinson’s  ‘  Later 
Biblical  Kes<jarches  in  the  Holy  J..and,  in  1 which  is  announced 
for  immediate  publication,  as  a  work  likely  to  attonl  us  some  dis¬ 
tinct  evidence  of  the  truth  or  emu’  in  M.  De  Saulcy's  belief.  The 
j)robability  is,  tliat  a  careful  examination  of  the  localities  to  which 
he  points  will  result  in  the  discovery  of  remains  belonging  to  a 
much  later  age,  if  there  are  remains;  it  ought  at  least  to  furnish 
us  with  better  reasons  tlian  M.  Van  De  Velde  has  given  us  for  sup¬ 
posing  tliat  the  appearanct‘s  which  M.  De  Saulcy  mistook  for  ruins 
liave  been  jiroduced  merely  by  the  ordinary  action  of  the  elements. 

After  exj)loring  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  M.  Van  l)e 
Velde  ret  urned  to  Jerusidem,  and  sjuuit  some  time  in  surveying 
the  city  and  the  neighbouring  country.  He  gives  us  an  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  the  jirogress  of  Christian  missions  in  the  Holy 
(dty,  and  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  Jewish  po])ulation. 
He  also  dt‘Voted  a  consi(h?rable  ])ortion  of  his  time  to  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  tin?  antifjuities  of  ,lerusalem,  but,  generally  speaking, 
he  has  little  taith  in  th(‘  identity  of  sacred  jdaces  and  sites.  Of 
tln‘  Chinhm  of  (Jethsemane  he  thus  speaks  : — 


‘  'flu*  small  ])arc(‘l  of  ground,  KK)  Hnglish  feet  in  length,  and  150  feet 
in  hr(‘ath.  at  prestait  enclosed  hy  a  high  (|nadrangular,  white-])last(‘ivd 
wall,  ami  tlu*  spot  which,  since  the  days  of  the  Kmpivss  Ibdena,  has 
bi'cn  pointed  hy  tradition  as  the  (Jarden  of  CJethseinane,  and  which 
may  indeed  have  been  the  seem*  of  the  hitter  agony  and  soul-anguish 
of  our  hh‘ss(‘d  Lord,  has  lost  all  its  original  eharaeteristies.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  .leroine,  in  his  time,  a  church  had  been  built  over  the  ])lace, 
and  if  that  i*hureh  extended  over  the  whole  trarden,  the  olive  trees,  ut 
i*ourse,  must  have  been  removed  to  make  room  for  it.  Nevertheless, 
peopli'  will  tell  us,  that  the  tiws  which  we  now  liud  here  are  the  very 
samt‘  that  were  tlu'n*  at  the  time  of  our  la)rd. 

‘It  is  p«»ssihle,  howevi*r.  that  tlu*  ancient  oratory  was  small,  and 
eovi‘red  only  the  hollow  rock,  wlu‘re,  according  to  the  usual  custom  ot 
identifying  t‘verything  with  eav(*s,  tlu*  monks  maintain  that  the  Lord 
otfered  up  his  thriee-rept*at(*d  ]>rav(*r.  Be  this  as  it  may,  and  he  the 
tradition  triu*  or  not,  tliere  has  l)et*n  as  lieree  a  strife  about  (Jethst*manc 
as  about  any  otlu*r  of  the  so-called  holv  ] daces ;  the  Latins  have 
carried  the  day,  and  the  Breeks,  by  wav  of  compensation,  have  made  it 
out  that  the  piece  ol*  ground  which  their  rivals  have  secured  is  iu>t  the 
triu*  (lethsemane,  whih*  they  point  to  another  spot,  lying  a  few’  yards 
moil*  to  tlu*  north,  as  being  the  identical  garden,  taking  gootl  care  at 
the  same  time  to  surround  it  with  a  wall  as  their  own  property.  •  •  •  \ 
'I  he  wall  that  now  surrounds  the  eight  old  olive-trees  is  «piite  ol 
modern  date.  It  would  appear  that  the  monks  had  found  it  necessary 
to  build  it  ;  lirst,  in  order  to  assure  tbemseU’es  of  the  possession  ol  the 
ground,  and.  again,  in  onh*r  to  prevent  twigs  and  leaves  being  bndvcn 
oil  the  trees  without  the  jniyment  of  a  baksheesh,  seeing  that  no 
traveller  ever  visits  (lethsemane  without  wishing  to  bring  away  with 
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him  some  such  memorial  of  liis  pilgrimage.  The  wall  once  completed, 
tin*  monks  have  ornamented  the  garden  according  to  the  usual  ))rae- 
tiee  of  the  liomish  eliiireh.  Little  paths  and  llower-Wds,  ornamental 
railings,  and  other  contrivances,  have  changed  (lethsemane  into  a  place 
which  cannot  hut  suggest  to  the  visitor  the  idea  of  a  tea-garden.  If 
you  have  any  (h‘sire  to  enter,  you  will  tind  a  little  door  in  a  corner  of 
tlu*  i*astern  wall,  at  which  you  only  nei‘d  to  knock,  when  it  will  he 
opened  hy  a  monk,  who,  for  a  few  piastres,  will  he  glad  to  gratify  you. 
As  respects  myself  I  have  too  great  a  loathing  for  these  Romish  enihel- 
lishments,  and  prefer  remaining  outside,  while  from  the  general 
character  of  the  vallc'V  of  C’edron  at  this  ]>laee,  I  can  well  enough 
imagine  how  the  Saviour  liked  to  seclude  himself  there  in  a  garden, 
wln*n‘ the  thick  foliage  of  the  olives  and  other  iruit  trees  must  have 
hid  him  from  tin*  ohservation  of  men.  this  day  tlu*  olive-trees  in 
the  valley  are  n'lnarkahh*  for  tlu*  W(‘ight  and  luxuriance  of  their 
hraiu*lu*s  and  foliage.  Sonu*wheri*  thereahouts  must  (Jethsemane  have 
b(*en.  heiu*atli  such  a  shade,  at  tlu*  loot  of  tlu*  Blount  of  Olives,  and 
(‘lose  to  the  hrook  of  Oedron.’ — Ih.  ]>p.  201 — 200. 

Regarding  the  so-called  ‘  Toinhs  of  the  Kings,'  in  wdiich 
^l.  he  Sanlcy  supposed  that  he  had  discovered  the  sej)ulchres  of 
David  and  his  descendants,  M.  Van  l)(*  Velde  (*xpressos  an  opinion 
similar  in  most  respects  to  that  of  other  travellers.  He  inclines 
to  the  belief  that  the  monument  which  the  Frenchman  examined 
with  so  much  care  may  be  the  tomb  of  Helena ;  and  he  contends 
for  the  old  opinion  that  King  David  and  his  line  were  buried  on 
Vlount  Zion,  or  within  the  City  of  David  ;  an  opinion  against 
which  M.  De  Saulcy  urges  tlie  Jewish  law’  of  extraniiiral 
burials. 

From  the  Holy  City  our  traveller  m.ule  several  excursions, 
going  as  far  astlie  I^and  of  the  Fhilistim*s,  and  visiting  the  site  of 
Beersheba,  the  frontier  town  of  Israi'l,  still  marked  by  wells  of 
water.  He  then  took  a  northern  course  by  the  u[)])er  (*nd  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  thence  ]>roceededto  Jericho,  Ai,  and  on  to  Cilboa 
and  d'abor,  making  a  detour  towards  the  Jordan.  W'e  cannot 
follow  him  in  this  journey,  which  presented  many  circumstances 
of  j)eculiar  inteitist,  and  was  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  his 
many  wandering.s.  Sutfice  it  to  sj»y,  that  the  characteiistic 
features  of  the  several  localities  are  sketched  in  a  very  graphic 
manner,  and  tluj  Scripture  texts  w  hich  bear  u)>on  them  given  with 
much  ap|)ropriateness.  This,  indeed,  may  be  said  of  M.  Van 
J)(;  Velde’s  narrative  generally.  His  knowledge  of  Scripture  lias 
enabled  him  to  trace  out  localities  better  than  some  who  have 
]>receded  him  in  the  same  tract  of  travad  ;  and  the  a})posite 
ch;  iracter  of  his  illustrations  throw’s  much  light  u[)on  the  pictures 
which  he  gives  us  of  the  spots  he  visited.  W  ithout  returning  to 
Jerusalem,  he  proceeded  to  Nazareth,  walked  round  a  ))ortion  of 
the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  d’iberias,  and  again  touching  on  the 
Vpjjcr  Jordan,  returned  to  Beirut  by  the  interesting  but  some- 
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times  difficult  route  led  him  through  Cielo-Syria,  across  the 

Auti-Jiihanus  to  Damascus,  and  down  the  western  side  ot* 
Lebanon.  'I'hese  names  merely  indicate,  of  course,  the  immense 
extent  of  country  over  which  M.  \  an  De  \el(Ie  travelled  on  his 
homeward  roiitt^ ;  our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  tfiueh  upon 
tliose  portions  of  his  narrative  which  refer  to  this  long,  and  in 
many  res|K*cts  imjiortant,  journey. 

As  a  whole,  these  volumes  are  full  of  valualde  information  ; 
and  although  the  epistolary  form  in  which  the  narrativ'e  is  written, 
and  the  fretjuent  digressions  in  which  the  author  indulges,  have 
a  tendency  to  render  them  somewhat  dull  and  heavy,  tla^y  are 
well  worthy  of  an  attentive  and  thoughtful  perusal. 


Art.  IV. — lialder.  Part  the  First.  !\v  the  Author  of  the  ‘  Poniaii.’ 

London  :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 

‘  Balder’  is  a  kind  of  subjective  drama,  if  such  a  term  may 
he  ])ermitted  to  express  a  form  of  poetic  utterance  which 
is  peculiarly  the  produce  of  this  century.  The  form  aj^pcars 
to  us  to  he  one  of  the  necessities  of  the  subject.  We  do 
not  see  that  the  poet  puts  himself  into  comparison  with  the  old 
masters  of  the  objective  drama,  and  thus  fails  in  producing  a  work 
of  art.  He  has  little  or  nothing  in  common  with  them.  'Jdieir 
]days  were  written  for  the  stage,  and  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  contain  a  variety  of  character,  so  that  they  might  evt)lve 
their  tliought  by  means  of  incident  and  action.  ‘Bahha’  is  not 
an  acting  drama,  nor  could  any  number  of  characters  have*  better 
availed  to  evolve  the  poet’s  concejdion,  and  it  is  foolish  to  cv^m- 
plain  of  want  of  action  in  a  poem  which  does  not  admit  of  action. 
Nor  does  it,  like  the  acting  drama,  simply  ap})eal  to  those  feelings 
which  are  the  common  property  of  educated  and  uneducated,  it 
is  a  drama  of  intt'inal  experience,  an  intellectual  phase,  and  not 
a  transcri]»t  of  human  emotions  common  to  all.  The  nature  i>f  the 
thing  to  be  evolved  is  subjective,  the  class  of  mind  it  especially 
appeals  to  is  subjective,  and  these  naturally  determine  the  form  ot 
the  poem.  So  tar  trom  ‘  Balder’  evincing  any  lack  of  constructive 
art,  we  think  the  art  manifested  is  very  perfect.  All  has  been 
ilone  that  we  see  jmssible  or  necessarv.  It  must  at  all  times 
dej>end  upon  the  constitution  of  the  mind  appealed  to,  whether 
a  j)oem  be  best  romlered  epically,  dramatically,  or  egotistically  ; 
but  it  is  an  umleniabh)  tact,  that  the  old  ej)ic  way  of  narrating, 
ami  dramatic  mode  of  delineating,  are  more  and  more  giving 
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place  to  the  subjective  inethod.  The  form  then  of  ‘  Bahler/  wo 
look  upon  as  admirably  adapted  to  the  spirit,  and  both  as  the 
natural  growth  of  the  present  time. 

The  ‘  characters'  consist  of  ‘  Balder,’  his  wife  Amy,  and  their 
babe ;  the  jdiysician.  Dr.  Paul ;  and  an  artist  friend,  who  looks  in 
on  them  only  once.  The  ‘  scenes’  number  forty-two,  but  there  is 
little  to  see,  save  with  the  eye  of  the  mind.  There  is  little  variety 
in  the  way  of  incident,  place,  and  circumstance.  The  spectators  of 
the  objective  drama  sit  in  front  of  the  ‘  scenes,’  but  here  we  are 
l)ermitted  to  go  behind. 

A  study  in  an  old  tower,  which  has  a  window  overlooking  the 
country,  with  books,  statues,  and  manuscri])ts,  reveals  ‘  Balder’  to 
us.  Through  a  door  communicating  with  an  adjoining  room, 
we  hear  the  voice  of  Amy,  the  wife  of  Balder.  This  tower  and 
the  outlook  constitute  the  principal  .stock  in  .scenery. 

In  the  lirst  ‘  scene’  we  find  Balder  musing  a  solilocpiized  com¬ 
munion  with  the  old  tower  and  the  face  of  Natun*.  lie  fec'ls  a 
sense  of  loneliiie.ss  in  her  presence,  and  appears  half  conscious 
tliJit  she  has  not  shown  him  her  0})en  secret.  In  the  .second 
‘  scene’ we  hear  the  voice  of  Amy  and  the  rocking  of  a  cradle. 
She  sings  to  her  .slee{)ing  babe  a  wihl,  sweet,  Ophelia-like  ])laint, — 
one  of  the  many  .strains  of  rich  minor  music  that  come  from  that 
room  with  such  a  wildering  j)athos,  .sweet  as  lirst  love,  sad  .as 
autumn  winds,  and  magical  as  tho.se  subtle  snatches  of  precious 
melody  that  have  sprung  from  the  ‘  depths  of  .some  divine 
despair,’  and  come  to  us  wailing  of  a  far-olf  Eden,  to  haunt  the 
heart  for  ever.  Amy  re.alizi'S  for  us  the  old  fable  of  tlu^  night¬ 
ingale  singing  with  the  bridal-thorn  in  her  bosom,  and  one 
might  also  infer  that  the  wife  of  a  poet  has  often  to  feel  the 
piercing  of  the  crown  of  thorns,  when  the  beloved  brow  rests  on 
her  bo.som. 

Jn  .scene  the  thinl  Balder  begins  to  prune  the  wings  of  his 
coiic(‘it  for  no  ordinary  flight.  Jle  informs  us  that  he  has  seen 
all  sights,  and  knows  all  things  .save  one,  and  that  is  death  ;  and 
death  he  must  S('e  before  he  has  attained  liis  perfect  manhood. 
A  man  nee<l  not  see  death,  one  would  think,  who  has  a  beloved 
wife  and  child  that  m.ay  die.  For  the  wise  man  the  fruit  of 
knowledge  grows  on  the  tree  of  life,  .and  he  need  not  seek  to  pull 
it  up  in  order  to  see  what  jewels  may  be  discovered  in  the  (‘arth 
at  its  roots. 

Balder  talks  grandly  of  his  epic,  how  he  wrought  it,  and  wli.at 
it  shall  do  for  him,  and  for  the  world  ;  his  egotism  here  ro.'iches  a 
kind  of  simple  sublimity,  lie  turns  from  that  subject  to  muse 
upon  his  relationship  to  his  fellow  man.  For  a  nnnnent  ho 
Hatters  him.self  that  he  comprehends  the  whole  varicMl  round  of 
human  existence  in  his  own  single  nature,  ami  is  a  kind  of  con- 
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flcious  Sliakespcjare.  Suddenly  the  voice  of  Amy  breaks  in,  Binging 
a  strain  of  uns{X‘ak;ihle  beauty. 

*  The  cuckoo-liiinh  is  infiry  im  the  l«i, 

'J'he  daisird  lea;  1  would  I  were  the  lainh ! 

Wliile  that  the  lark  will  pi|H.%  the  lanih  will  dance, 

And  when  the  lark  is  mute,  he  daneeth  still : 
rp  springs  tlie  lark,  and  pijH.*s  again  for  joy! 
lie  more  l)y  birth,  than  we  hy  toil  and  skill, 

Is  happy  with  no  labour  hut  to  live; 

II(‘  leapi  th  early  and  he  lea])eth  late; 
lie  leajx'th  in  the  sunshine  and  the  rain  ; 

Nor  h'ars  the  liour  that  will  not  find  him  blest, 

And  milky  jilenty  sauntiTing  by  his  side. 

Also  the  lamb  that  doth  not  toil  nor  spin, 

Lies  wher(^  he  will,  and  where  he  lieth  slee])s. 

Sleeps  on  the  hill-top,  like  a  cloud  o’  the  hill ; 

Sleeps  w  here  the  trembling  lily  of  the  vale- — 

Alhidt  she  is  so  spotless — slee|)eth  not; 

Hut  like  a  naked  I'airv,  fears  all  night 
'fhe  w  ind,  that  for  her  heaiity  cannot  sleq>. 

Sleej)S  on  the  nettle  or  the  violet. 

Or  when*  the  sun  doth  warm  his  trance  with  light, 

Or  where  the  runnel  murmureth  cool  dreams. 

Or  when*  the  eglantine,  not  yet  in  bloom. 

Like*  a  sweet  girl  full  of  her  sw'ceter  thought, 
l{<*v<*als  unheard  the  sweetness  still  to  be. 

Or  w  here  the  darnel  nods,  and  as  they  tell 
Of  he^auty  nursed  upon  a  savage  dug. 

Sucks  gi-a<  e  from  the  h;ir.sh  how>m  of  the  waste. 

Slee|>s  iji  the  meadow  buttercups  at  noon — 

A  haU,*  a-slumber  in  a  golden  crib- 
Or  like  a  daisy  hy  the  wayside  white. 

And  like  a  daisy  <jnieteth  the  way. 

'riu*  land»,  the  lanih,  I  would  J  were  the  lamb. — p.  22. 

Bahk'r  listens,  and  is  comjielled  to  admit  that  his  nature  and 
t.xjierience  have  nut  eonUtined  hers.  Gleams  of  some  old  tender¬ 
ness  flash  out  of  him,  and  for  a  moment  he  glows  with  love,  lie 
speaks  of  her  iis — 

‘  1  hou  who  through  the  stern  ordeid  of  this  life 
Oidst  cling  In'side  im*  w  hile  I  showed  my  power. 

And  turned  tin*  dust  and  ash(*s  where  I  stood 
M’o  gold  and  ruby,  so  that  the  gri'at  throng 
(Vied  out  for  envy,  and  with  murderous  shout, 

Oemanded  the  pun*  jewel  1  ha<l  not, 

And  when  1  trembleil,  knowing  that  mine  art 
Was  eiidiHl,  and  tlie  clamorous  people  saw*, 

In  seen  didst  slide  thy  wealth  into  my  hand. 

And  save  me,  so  that  1,  s«.*nrne,  unclosed 

My  jiahn  l>efore  the  judge,  and,  lo  I  a  pearl.’ — p.  28. 
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But  be  fioou  draws  his  heart  up  at  the  leap,  as  he  finds  it 
ruiiriin"  too  last  and  Ideating  too  warmly  for  his  intellect,  and 
lanvails  that  ‘the  head  should  write,  and,  with  a  ^^ish  of  living 
hlorxl,  the  heart  should  h!ot  it !’  In  scene  foiir,  Amy  glorifies  her 
lord  and  master,  her  king,  her  god,  her  husband.  She  is  a 
tender,  lovinsT  thinj;,  maiden-meek  and  mother-mild,  "who  l>elieves 
him  to  he  the  greatest  genius  in  all  the  world.  Slie  looks  up  to 
him  witli  eyes  of  silent  worship,  or  lips  that  utter  melodious 
praise,  and  face  alight  with  ineffable  love.  She  otters  up  to  his 
would-be  god-ship  her  pure  and  priceless  human  affection  in 
clouds  f)f  golden  incense,  which  he  sniffs  like  some  god  sitting 
aloft  in  the  oM  mythology.  She  pours  the  wine  of  her  life  out  at 
his  feet,  as  at  an  altar,  to  Ik*  wasted  in  the  dust,  and  with  a  regal 
wave  of  the  hand  he  Jiceepts  the  libation.  He  is  a  very  Jove  in 
his  (‘gotisin,  ami  Amy  the  beautiful  Hebe  that  ministers  to  his 
vanity.  And  ho,  the  genius,  considers  that  all  this  sweet  breath 
of  praise,  this  fragrance  of  her  young  life,  this  daily  break  of  her 
loving  heart,  an*  a  meet  and  fitting  sacrifice  to  be  offered  up  at 
his  shrine.  Ah  !  Amy  dear,  you  are  all  too  meek  and  gentle  for 
such  a  lord  and  master,  to(j  full  of  tende*riiess  and  tt‘ars.  You 
only  ])amper  that  unbounded  conceit  of  his,  which  w^ill  have  to 
1)0  wliipped  out  of  him,  rather  than  to  he  kissed  or  strained  out 
of  him  in  the  embrace  of  love.  One  feels  that  Balder  ought  to 
havaj  had  soim?  such  w'ife  as  Shakesj)eare’s  Beatrice;  one  who 
would  have  searched  his  heart  for  what  should  not  liave  been 
there  ;  draggod  into  the  full  light  those  thoughts  that  he  could 
not  have  looked  in  the  face,  and  cleansed  his  bosom  of  some 
of  its  ‘  p(*rilons  stuff  \  and  when  he  was  about  to  ascend 
in  the  balloon  of  his  irjHating  vanity  she  shouhl  have  pricked  it 
'with  sharp  words  f)f  sarcasm,  and  brought  him  dowm  in  sudden 
collapse*,  w'ith  a  ringing  laugh  of  merriment  at  his  would-he  god- 
ship’s  discomfiture.  It  w(*re  better  for  her  to  have  uttered  bitter 
truths  in  her  bright  merry  w'ay  at  the*  beginning,  than  for  poor 
Amv  to  have  to  wring  them  out  in  tears  of  blood  and  the  gloom 
of  niadn(‘.s.s  at  the  end. 

Silent  and  .sec*ret  should  be  the  'worship  of  a  \voman  w’hen  her 
husband  is  the  hero.  We  were  recently  (juite  nonplussed  by  a 
coar.se  spf*cimen  of  the  husband-w()rshipj)er  at  a  literary  gather¬ 
ing.  She,  a  j»erfect  stninger,  seizeil  us  by  the  arm,  and  informed 
us  in  tin*  most  emphatic  manner  that  her  husband  w^as  .so-arifl-so  ; 
and  ‘  sri’il  a  clevor  man,  a  gr«*at  gonius — so  clever,  she  could  not 
understand  him  a  bit  \  and  she  add^Kl,  ‘  Look  how  cleverly  he  is 
tall  sing  now.'  (.)f  course  Amy  is  as  refined  a  spiicimeu  of  the 
husband-wor.‘-hipp<*r  «as  this  was  the  contrary ;  but  that  only 
makes  the  seduction  all  the  morct  exf|nisite.  In  the  next  few 
scenes  we  find  Balder  at  work  upon  his  Kj>ic,  of  which  he  gives 
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US  some  grand  specimens.  Tliere  is  nothing  finer,  to  our  thinking, 
in  Milton’s  expression  of  his  lofty  imaginings  through  the  medium 
of  material  symbols,  than  some  of  these  tremendous  conceptions — 
notably  those  of  tyranny,  war,  justice,  and  the  dream  ot  death. 
Often  there  is  such  a  vivid  conciseness  and  Dantean  distinctness 
about  them,  that  they  do  not  appear  as  merely  reflected  in  the 
mirror  of  the  reader’s  mind  so  much  as  cut  into  it  stroke  l)y 
stroke,  as  the  diamond  cuts  into  glass. 

Soon  the  babe  is  stricken,  and  their  little  world  of  home 
darkens  in  the  shadow  of  coming  death.  Amy’s  song  deej)ens 
into  heartsiniting  wailings  over  the  babe.  Balder  is  as  remorse- 
le.ss  of  means  for  attaining  his  object  of  seeing  death  as  any 
frantic  alchymist  about  to  pour  into  his  crucible  the  last  droj)s 
of  the  life  of  his  own  sweet  child.  The  babe  dies,  and  the  father 
exclaims — 

*  Yes,  I  redeem  the  mother  with  the  ehild! 

Fate,  take  thy  juaee!  If  tins  hand  shake  to  i)ay  it 

’'Pis  with  the  tremhliim  eai^erness  of  him 

AV’ho  buys  an  Indian  kingdom  with  a  head.’ — p.  00. 

In  scene  eighteen  there  is  a  dreadful  analysis  of  feeling.  Balder, 
more  cruel  than  the  old  Greek  painter  Parrliasius,  who  stablx  d  a 
man  to  ])aint  his  death  agonies,  sits  down  to  paint  his  picture, 
bought  with  the  death  of  his  own  child.  Again  the  voice  of 
Amy  breaks  in,  and  turns  the  tide  of  emotion  back  on  his  heart, 
and  he  bursts  out  into  expressions  of  lip-quivering,  heartbreaking 
tenderness  over  the  little  one  gone  hence,  showing  that  there  is 
another  side  to  this  strange,  dark,  lonely,  self-involved  character — 
a  dual  nature,  as  in  all  of  us — and  that  the  right  and  wrong  sides 
lie  very  near  together,  and  run  in  parallel  proximity.  This  death 
of  the  little  one  has  not  brought  the  experience  that  Balder 
bargained  for — strange  if  it  had  !  And  the  letting  of  it  down 
into  the  tomb  by  those  tender  chords  of  love,  which  we  call 
heart-strings,  has  strained  the  mother’s  heart  to  breaking ;  and 
her  tew  notes  of  wild  lamentation  are  uttered  and  repeated  like 
those  of  a  bereaved  bird,  each  iteration  more  piercing  than  the 
Iasi,  round  about  the  grave  of  the  little  babe  lying  dark  in  the 
sunshine,  coKl  to  the  warm  embrace  of  a  mother’s  love,  and 
pleadingly  desolate  in  the  rainy  midnight.  Balder  perceives  that 
her  mind  wanders,  wanders  away  to  the  little  mound  of  earth 
where  lies  her  heart,  and  her  hold  of  life,  and  where  she  will  sit 
hn*  hours  and  hours  singing,  and  saying,  and  looking  the  niourii- 
lullest  things.  And  what  think  you  is  the  nett  result  of  this 
knowledge  in  his  mind?  ]lis  hook  stands  still.  Dr.  Paul  is 
called  in ;  and  while  he  is  looking  round  the  poet’s  study,  we  get 
some  glorious  glimpses  of  his  poetry — poetry  of  the  utmost 
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luxuriance,  and  instinct  with  the  subtlest  spirit  of  beauty.  In 
scene  twenty-four  Amy  is  better,  and  has  recovered  her  right  mind. 
They  spend  together  one  rlay  of  life,  of  love,  of  happiness.  None 
but  one  of  the  very  deepest,  tenderest,  and  greatest  of  poets, 
could  have  given  this  exquisite  revelation  of  thought  and  emotion 
on  jxjor  Amy’s  ‘  resurrection'  morning.  They  go  forth  into  the 
haytields,  rejoicing  in  the  joy  of  the  birds,  the  fragrance  of  the 
Howers  ;  and  the  beauty  of  nature  makes  them  glad.  They  talk 
of  tlie  old  time  of  love,  and  the  eye  of  Memory  lingers  lovingly 
on  each  backward,  sunshiny  spot.  But  Balder  will  turn  to  his 
old  jdan  of  saving  the  world,  when  he  had  much  better  bo  saving 
his  wife. 

A  friend  of  Balder’s  comes  by,  and  we  are  thankful  that  he 
lias  looked  in,  if  for  this  occasion  only,  as  it  enables  Balder  to 
give  us  his  ‘  Song  o’  the  Sun,’  sung  by  three  voices.  What  a 
storm  and  j)omj>  of  melody,  what  a  wealth  of  splendid  imagery 
there  is  in  this  chant  !  It  might  have  been  fitly  sung  by  a  fervid 
company  of  fire-worshippers  when  the  god  of  the  morning  was 
stirring  within  them.  Amy,  in  the  fulness  of  her  love,  thinks 
lier  husband  must  be  born  to  feel  as  no  man  ever  felt  before ;  an 
amiable  mistake,  if  he  is  to  be  a  poet.  The  greatest  poet  is  he 
who  feels  most  what  others  feel,  who  reads  a  deeper  meaning  in 
the  common  experience  ;  and  because  he  sees  and  feels  more 
deeyily  is  his  expression  intensified  into  melody. 

There  is  a  race  of  unfortunates  in  this  world  who  can  never 
bo  hap])y  unless  they  are  miserable,  and  Balder  has  some 
ndationship  to  them.  The  cup  of  happiness  for  him  and  Amy  is 
full,  and  running  over,  and  yet  he  must  relate  a  dream  which  he 
has  had,  and  which  is  a  foreboding  of  what  is  to  come.  Amy’s 
madness  comes  back  upon  her.  Balder  defies  fate,  and  curses  the 

Sufliering  makes  men  savages  as  well  as  saints,  and  it  makes 
him  almost  a  savage.  Henceforth  the  poem  deepens  and  darkens 
down  to  some  tragical  crisis.  Balder’s  torture  is  more  than  he 
can  bear,  the  maddening  wail  of  Amy  is  for  ever  in  his  ears,  his 
book  stands  still,  his  work  is  unaccomplished,  others  win  the 
battle  and  go  forth  coiupierors,  while  he  is  left  wounded  and 
bleeding  on  the  fiehl  of  strife.  At  length  he  says  frankly  tliat  it 
is  Amy  who  stops  the  way  he  should  have  gone  to  glory.  Amy 
jirays  for  death,  and  ho  seizes  the  idea  of  murdering  her.  If  she 
were  dead,  would  not  all  be  well  ?  At  the  latter  end  of  scene 
thirty-cjight  he  has  dreamt  that  he  has  done  it,  and  the  con¬ 
flict  of  feeling  is  exquisitely  portrayed.  Then  he  resists  tlie 
temyitation,  and  will  bear  on  a  little  further.  Again  he  is  resolved 
to  kill  her ;  but  just  as  ho  is  about  to  make  a  plunge  into  the 
river  of  death,  Conscience  calls  him  up  suddenly  like  a  voice 
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from  behind.  And  now  we  come  to  the  last  scene,  than  w  hich 
we  kiiow  of  nothinj;^  more  dramatic,  nothing  more  tearfully  trai^c, 
uothinj^  more  deeply  true.  Balder  intends  to  kill  her  ;  stabs  her, 
and  believes  he  has'killed  her;  and  there  the  poem  emds. 

Tlu‘  conclusion  of  it  has  puzzled  innumerable  readers.  We  have 
seen  it  stated  that  it  contains  a  su}>ersensiious  meaninu:,  and  is  not 
intended  for  reality.  To  us  it  is  real  as  life  and  death.  But 
althou^di  we  Isdieve  that  BaUler  intended  to  kill  his  w  ife,  w  e  do  not 
think  he  has  done  so.  As  in  the  drama,  as  in  the  novel,  and  as 
in  life,  we  find  many  such  intentions  thwarted,  so  do  we  expect 
his  intention  to  be  thwarted  ;  and  for  these  reasons.  This  is  the 
first  ])art  of  a  poem,  and  we  think  we  can  trace  in  it  evident 
intentions  on  the  ])art  of  its  author  to  redeem  Balder,  to  slunv 
him  to  us  purified  by  sufferinij,  washed  wdiite  and  clean  with 
contrite  tears,  humbled  and  bowed  into  the  dust,  and  broken 
before  ( iod  in  his  fall  ;  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  walk  the 
fiery  furnace,  but  w^e  think  there  is  metal  in  him  that  wall  come 
out  like  tine,  pure  "old.  lie  is  a  grand  sinner,  and  it  is  the  grand 
sinner  that  so  often  makes  the  greatest  saint.  He  sins  in  his 
ow  n  magnificent  way ;  he  dix^s  not  stoop  to  pluck  the  meanest 
wet‘ds  of  ])altry  praise,  but  thrusts  up  his  ambitious  brow  s  for  the 
immortal  garland.  There  is  an  inner  radiance  of  mind,  which 
would  shine  out  if  these  mists  and  shadows  were  rolled  away. 

We  obtain  glimpses  of  a  richness  in  his  nature,  which  must  be 
capabh^  of  growing  nobler  fruits.  Now  and  then,  as  in  the  last 
scene,  a  very  heaven  of  worlds  of  love  and  tenderness  opens 
through  the  darkness,  throbbing  and  shining.  He  is  manifestly 
worth  redeeming.  Now^,  if  he  has  actually  killed  his  wife,  the 
redemption,  which  we  foresee,  would  be  impossible;  he  must  end 
mist'rably,  most  probably  in  suicide.  It  must  be,  as  Hamh't  is, 
a  tragedy.  These,  we  consider  ample  reasons  for  su])])osing  that 
Amy  ih>es  not  die.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  more  juobable  in 
such  a  case  of  inentid  disease,  than  that  such  a  crisis  should 
produce  a  change  for  the  better.  And  w^e  trust  that  both  Amy 
and  Bahler  may  have  regained  their  perfect  health  in  the  next 
part  of  the  ])oem.  So  wishing  the  autlior  (Jod  speed  on  his  way, 
w’e  must  pass  on  ours. 

In  this  poem  we  read  a  magnificent  protest  against  the  teu- 
dency  of  our  age  to  materialism  and  positive  philosophy,  and  the 
apotlu'osis  of  mechanism  and  intellect.  Balder  is  but  the  indi¬ 
vidualized  idealiziition  of  a  general  spirit  which  pervades  the 
whole  mass  of  society — Genius  without  faith  and  reverence  1 
An  age  of  sham,  of  egotism,  inonlinate  ambition,  selfishm'ss,  and 
doubt  !  An  age  which  everywdiere  manifests  a  Idind,  atheistical 
deification  of  force  and  |.x^wer  !  The  age  to  which,  of  all  others, 
that  old  trum|>et-tongued  text,  ‘  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he 
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<miii  the  whole  worhl  ami  lose  his  own  soul  V  needs  to  be  preached 
and  sung.  An  age  in  which  the  human  mind  seems  to  have  lost 
its  old  creative  energy — in  all  save  mechanics — becoming  miser¬ 
ably  critical.  We  have  lost  the  earnestness  that  moved  moun¬ 
tains,  and  the  faith  that  worked  miracles  ;  we  have  lost  that 
truthful  spirit  of  simplicity,  which  wrought  on,  nothing  doubting, 
careless  of  praise  or  blame.  We  have  little  of  that  reverence  in 
which  they  worked, — the  wisest  and  meekest  of  men  who  uncon¬ 
sciously  won  immortal  names.  We  are  perfectly  aware  that  we 
are  great  men,  and  geniuses,  and  Christians.  We  work  with  the 
eyes  of  men  upon  us,  and  not  in  the  sight  of  God.  Our  science 
does  not  lead  us  to  a  religious  enthusiasm  for  the  eternal  harmony 
of  God’s  laws  ;  we  merely  seek  to  take  the  universe  in  pieces  to 
see  whence  the  music  come.s,  and  determine  whether  its  creator 
be  a  soli<l  or  a  Huid.  In  literature,  we  have  arrived  at  a  poetry 
of  doubt,  as  though  the  very  essence  of  poetry  could  be  other 
than  the  most  ethereal  spirit  of  faith. 

We  shall  not  have  space  to  do  any  sort  of  justice  to  this  poem 
by  way  of  (piotation,  so  wonderful  are  its  riches,  so  athuent  is  it 
in  the  finest  poetry.  '^^Fhere  are  two  hundred  and  eighty-three 
pages  in  the  book,  and  not  one  but  what  contains  fine  thoughts, 
magnificent  imagery,  striking  similes,  or  searching  reflections.  In 
such  a  wilderness  of  wealth,  we  should  scarcely  know  where  to 
choose.  We  should  like  to  select  a  very  gallery  of  pictures,  for 
it  is  as  rich  in  them  as  is  the  poetry  of  Sponstir.  Of  the  wealth 
of  thought  revealed,  we  can  scarcely  trust  ourselves  to  speak,  it  is 
so  great.  Genuine  f/m /////< ^  be  it  remembered,  the  product  of  a 
com})act  imagination,  and  as  subtle  as  |)rofound,  as  wide-ranging 
as  lofty.  The  poem  is  as  thick  with  thought  as  a  wintc^r  mi(l- 
night  with  stars.  Shelley  is  always  rich  in  thought,  but  even  he 
is  poor  in  comparison.  Tlu^  faculty  of  ideality  is  as  different  as 
it  is  superior  to  mere  wonder,  which  some  modern  poets  ])ossess 
so  largely.  Wonder  is  much  more  common  than  ideality,  and 
therefore  will  be  sure  to  meet  with  a  more  general  recognition. 
The  power  to  startle  and  suri)rise  is  immediately  aiid  loudly 
welcomed,  as  there  are  always  so  many  who  are  waiting  to  be 
startled  and  surprised.  Lofty  ideality  is  much  rarer,  and  there¬ 
fore  its  manifestation  will  have  fewer  appreciatoi-s.  Jhit  wonder 
is  short-lived,  the  proverbial  ])eriod  of  its  existence  being  nine 
days.  Ideality,  on  the  contrary,  wears  the  ‘  aspect  of  eternity.' 
This  faculty  that  creates,  is  everywhere  ap|)arent  in  Balder ;  you 
always  find  the  presence  of  tliought.  Nowhere  do  we  find 
the  trickery  of  heaping  imagcay  together.  We  find  no  fanciful 
exaggeration,  no  conceited  tointittery,  no  llorid  feeblenes.s,  no 
attempts  to  j>ass  off  convulsions  for  strength.  The  jxx  t  never 
carries  on  an  African  traffic  in  glass-beads  and  mosaic,  nor  palms 
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Parisian  paste  upon  you  for  the  genuine  diamond.  All  is  sound,  and 
nothing  tawdry.  All  is  essential,  and  nothing  accidental  in  the  work¬ 
manship.  ‘  Balder'  contains  rare  draughts  of  the  wine  of  beauty 
for  tlio  thirsting  spirit,  and  opens  up  glorious  vistas  of  loveliness 
to  the  lonj^iuL;  eyes,  fresh  as  the  dew,  and  fair  as  the  face  of 
nature.  Some  of  these  revelations  give  you  a  soul-aclie  of  deli¬ 
ciousness,  and  its  sweet  and  delicate  human  tenderness  ])cnetrates 
to  the  depth  of  the  deepest  tears.  The  author  is  exciuisitely 
learned  in  the  lore  of  love,  and  can  cunningly  produce  those 
touches  and  tones  of  jiathos  that  feel  and  feel  about  tlie  heart, 
until  they  thrill  the  subtlest  string.  He  has  evidently  walked 
ami  talked  with  nature  in  some  of  her  subliinest  moods,  and 
hehl  mysterious  converse  with  her  in  many  mystic  ways  where 
few  are  permitted  to  enter.  He  has  obtained  glimpses  of  strange 
psychical  experience,  and  delineated  facts  which  may  not  be 
recognised  by  many  readers,  but  which  are  nevertheless  eternally 
true.  He  gives  us  revelations  from  a  region  of  the  human  mind 
which  few  have  visited,  and  from  which  those  few  have  returned 
pale,  and  with  nothing  but  silence  to  express  their  awe.  He  is 
only  second  to  Shakesj^eare  in  dealing  with  the  subtilties  of  mental 
aberration.  This  poem  displays  an  amount  of  knowledge  on 
many  subjects,  such  as  physiology,  natural  history,  and  psychology, 
which  is  growing  rare  among  poets  in  these  days. 

He  is  a  master  of  terror  as  well  as  of  tears.  There  is  a  colossal 
calmness  about  him  in  walking  the  waves  of  stormy  emotion. 
Ami  ho  lias  such  a  subdued  sense  of  power,  such  a  severe  grandeur 
of  reposi',  that  wo  are  involuntarily  reminded  of  that  Greek  orator 
who  ]>ro(luce(l  his  etfects  on  the  auditors  without  action,  so  elo- 
(juent  was  his  (juiot  majesty.  We  cannot  conclude  without  a  few 
extracts.  We  think  the  following  beautifully  characteristic  of  the 
jiastoral  (piiet  of  the  country  : — 

‘  The  j)assive  gait 

Of  ease,  that  is  the  stej)  of  all  their  world. 

Their  world  at  pace  with  solemn  things  above.’ — l*.  1 1. 

Gohaidge  might  have  gloried  in  this  sublime  excuse  for  a  lazy 
mood — 


‘  kternity  within  doth  set  at  nought 
The  wont  of  time.' — j'.  28. 

Genius,  he  calls — 

‘  Svvme  maimed  celestial,  feeling  back  her  way 
'i’o  the  lost  heavens.’ — p.  29. 

And  he  speaks  of 

‘  I’he  unblushed  repose 
Of  Beauty,  where  she  lieth  bright  and  still 
As  some  spent  angel,  dead  asleep  in  light. 

On  the  Uiost  heavenward  top  of  all  this  v.orld. 
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Here  is  a  calm  depth  of  wisdom  : — 

‘  Learn  tliis,  iny  friend, 

The  secret  that  dotli  make  a  flower  a  flower, 

So  frames  it  tliat  to  hloom  is  to  be  sweet, 

And  to  receive  to  e^ive.  The  flower  can  die. 

Hut  cann  )t  cbanj^e  its  nature;  though  the  earth 
Starve  it,  and  the  reluctant  air  defraud ; 

No  soil  so  sterile,  and  no  living  lot 
So  poor,  but  it  hath  somewhat  .still  to  spare 
In  bounteous  odours.  Charitable  they 
Who,  be  their  having  more  or  less,  so  have 
'fhat  less  is  more  than  need,  and  more  is  less 
Than  the  great  heart’s  goodwill.’ — p.  1)3. 

What  a  wild,  new  imago  of  the  autumn  wind  is  this,  and  yet 
how  true  : — 

‘  The  sudden  gust,  that  like  a  headsman  wild, 
lIpliTteth  IVauty  by  ber  golden  hair. 

To  show  the  world  that  slie  is  dead  indeed.* — p.  127. 

Balder  says  of  Amy,  on  the  morning  which  she  characterizes 
as  her  ‘  resurrection  day,' — 

‘  Thou 

Art  such  a  thing  as  one  might  think  to  sec 
lh>nn  a  footstono,  sitting  in  the  sun. 

Beside  a  broken  grave.* — p.  130. 

And  how  grandly  this  is  said  of  the  poet — 

‘  As  a  rich  ])ride  in  smiles 
And  blushes,  for  her  mucli  bliss  cjiteth  not. 

And  seeth  that  they  stTve  a  sacrament. 

And  something  more  than  wine,  the  poet  sits. 

While  Who  stood  glorious  at  the  shining  heiul 
Of*  jubilee,  where  men  a  light  beheld, 

An<l  he  a  presence,  clad  in  sounding  joy, 

Moves  down  the  festal  aisles.  As  a  true  ([uecn, 

In  whose  ennobling  eyes  ber  lowliest  guests 
Are  princes,  so  she  slow  descends  to  far 
Forgotten  places,  and  with  her  mere  smile 
Uights  the  unequal  board.* — p.  lOO. 

We  must  extract  tins  exipiisito  burst  of  pathetic  poetry,  wrung 
from  the  heart  of  Balder  on  the  death  of  his  infant: — 


‘  liittle  babe. 

Who  wentcst  out  from  us  two  days  ago. 

Not  to  return,  what  has  become  of  thee 
In  this  great  universe?  That  thou  art  changed 
I  know;  for,  whereas  thou  hadst  lain  since  birth 
On  the  warm  breast  tliat  fed  thee,  in  a  dream 
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Of  peace,  and,  like  a  tlower,  wert  inveii  aiwi  ta’en, 
Uncouscioufi,  on  a  uiom  thou  di».lst  awake. 

And  w  bile  we,  wt^epin^,  -trove  to  kt‘ep  thee,  thou, 

A>  at  some  awful  voice  that  called  thee  hence, 

Or  hi^h  Uhest,  btvamest  a  man  in  will. 

And  ceasii^j  thv  babe's  vtv,  didst  ^o  in  haste ! 

'NVe  also  went  a  little  wav  with  tlnv, 

As  thcv  whose  best -beloved  doth  cross  the  seas 
Attend*  him  to  the  shon.*— eveii  to  the  brink 
Of  the  irreat  dct‘p,  and  stretch  alon^  the  sands, 

Wrin^iii^  vain  hands  of  sorrow ;  yet  none  saith, 

“  Why  ^*>t  thou  Nor  with  the  naked  sworvl  of  love. 
Denies :  and  none  doth  leap  into  his  fate, 

CVviiii^,  ‘‘  1  also."  and  with  desjH'rate  clasp, 
on  his  neck,  till  brt*akers  far  l»ehind 
Forbid  return.  Sj*ell-K>und  they  stand,  and  dry 
( >n  the  sea-line,  and  not  a  quivering  lip 
Munnureth,  **  l\>-iuorrow  but  his  sire  doth  seize 
The  prow  that  would  n.cede,  and  with  stern  will 
Holds  it.  reWllious.  to  the  task,  and  she 
Who  him,  with  her  treinbliiii;  hands 
Constrains  and  hastes  him.  lest  he  lose  the  tide.’ — p.  73. 

We  might  go  on  and  on  extracting,  but  to  what  end  ? 

In  conclusion,  we  have  to  s;\y  that  we  consider  Haider  to  bo 
the  Hi-st  and  worthy  part  of  a  great  poem — one  of  such  a  ilegree 
of  greatness,  that  it  has  scarce  an  eijual  in  our  century,  and  one 
that  will  take  the  puldic  opinion  some  years  to  arrive  at  that 
greatness.  But  the  author  a\n  bide  his  time  ;  he  is  not  an 
‘  eminent  writer  ot  the  dav,*  but  a  siuijer  for  the  aLiei^.  hew 
j>t  rsons  may  have  possessevl  the  ptxailiar  experience  iu‘ces.sarv  to 
enable  them  to  appreciate  to  the  full  the  depth  of  insight,  the 
mysterious  ijuestionings,  the  oracular  res|>onses,  the  luminous 
glances  and  subtle  soundings  down  the  winding  wildenu‘sst*s  and 
dark  ways  ot  lite,  but  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousuuls  can 
least  on  the  glorious  poetry  this  book  contains.  To  tho.se  who 
cannot  see  its  purpose,  we  may  siiy  as  the  old  chroniclers  wrote  ot 
Shakespeare,  Read  it  again  and  again  ;  and  if  so  be  that  yeu  do 
not  understand  it,  then  there  is  manifest  danger  that  you  are  not 
quick  of  Comprehension. 

In  this  |>art  ot  his  work  the  jwt  has  had  an  ungracious  ta.-k, 
and  one  that  wjis  sure  to  be  misre]>resented.  He  acce|»teil  it  like 
some  great  actor  who  plays  a  part  that  we  dislike,  knowing  that 
the  more  perfectly  he  jKrtonns  the  greater  will  be  our  re]nignance; 
or  as  Mr.  Hunt  painted  that  wonderful  but  painful  picture,  tlie 
Awakened  Conscience.*  In  the  next  he  will  doubt le.<s  tiiul  a 
more  congenial  labour  in  appK?aling  to  higher,  nobler  synqniihies, 
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and  iTO  tds  way  rej^doiu^.  That  he  may  do  so  with  increased 
strtugth.  iuid  with  ptiiect  succt'ss,  is  our  girting  prayer;  tor  we 
have  a  loving  reverence  tor  his  genius,  and  a  irustlul  taiih  that 
he  w  id  use  uouiy  the  raie  gilts  that  God,  in  his  iiihuite  gxKKiuesa, 
has  lavished  u[)e»n  him. 


Aur.  V. —  L<‘cthrtit  OH  the  llUtory  0/  MortU  PhiUntojiJki^  in 

15y  William  Whewell,  Master  ot‘  Triuily  i'oliegt\  aiMl 

l*n>t‘essv»r  ot"  Moral  l*hilas<.'p!iy  iu  the  L’niversity  ol‘  Cambridge. 
l.v»udoii:  John  W.  Piu'Ler  A  Son.  1^5-. 

Tills  voluiuc  of  Ix'ctures  is  suiuibly  prefaced  by  a  condensed 
account  of  the  ivsults  to  which  the  author  hits  been  led  iu  the 
course  of  his  iude^Kudeut  impiiries  into  the  nature  of  virtue  and 
the  laws  of  human  conduct.  The  summary  is  quite  sutlicient  for 
the  puiqK^se  of  itcalling  the  main  features  of  Ih*.  \V  he  well’s  sys¬ 
tem,  luid  of  enabling  the  initiated  to  follow  with  fatality  and 
precision  the  track  of  the  critic  through  his  sevend  lectures. 

We  venture  to  express  a  doubt,  however,  whether  the  genor;d 
reader  could  be  described  as  fairlv  imister  of  \h\  Whewoirs  moral 
system,  after  i  veil  the  most  pains-t;iking  jK'rus;il  of  this  introduc¬ 
tion  ;  accordingly,  we  deem  it  advisable  rather  to  amplify  than 
to  n  duce  the  somewhat  baie  ;uul  rigid  skeleton  here  pre.seiited, 
in  order  that  his  position  as  a  moralist  may  be  clearly  indicated, 
and  his  qualitications  for  the  stTious  business  of  criticism  fairly 
estimated.  With  this  view,  we  pro^>ose  to  make  some  remarks 
on  his  })c>int  of  departure  from  the  systt-ms  generally  received, 
before  attempting  a  description  of  that  interesting  process  tlirough 
which  his  re:isonings  carry  him,  from  the  aeknowhdged  facts  of 
human  soiuety  to  the  ultimate  trutlis  of  the  S4.‘ience  of  duty. 
Ills  |>oint  of  departuix',  together  with  his  justification  of  his  new 
attempt  to  construct  a  system  of  morality,  may  be  very  brietly 
displayed.  ‘  No  scheme  ol  morality  can  be  true  excvpt  a  scheme 
which  agrees  with  the  common  senae  of  mankind,  so  far  as  (hat 
common  st'n.se  is  consistent  with  itself ;  including  in  the  term 
common  sense  both  men's  convictions  as  to  what  is  right,  and 
their  ^entinu'ntii  as  to  what  is  morally  good.’ 

l>ut  in  the  leading  systems  to  which  men  have  hitherto  atUiched 
themsidves  (which  may  accurately  enough  be  dt^scrilual  as  the 
JStoical  and  Kpicurean),  Common  Sense  has  not  been  consistent 
witli  itstdf,  inasimich  as  the  caunmon  sense  ot  each  system  has 
succeeded  in  framing  an  objtiction  which  is  fatal  to  the  preteii- 
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fiions  of  its  opponent.  Against  those  who  maintain  that  pleasure 
is  the  propiT  guide  of  luiman  action,  it  is  urged  that  such  a 
theory  affords  a  very  inade(]uate  account  of  the  character  of 
actions,  and  of  the  feelings  of  men  in  reference  to  actions  ;  so 
that,  of  whatever  value  the  utility  theory  may  it  cannot  for  a 
moment  sustain  the  weighty  edihee  of  systematic  morality.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  baffled  advocates  of  the  pleasure  theory 
assault  the  upholders  of  an  independent  morality  in  their  strong¬ 
hold.  urLdn<^  that  virtue  is  no  foundation  for  a  system,  because  it 
is  a  matter  of  ever  shifting  opinion  ;  ‘  that  conscience  cannot  be 
a  real  means  of  determining  what  is  right,  because  conscience 
determines  different  (contlicting  ?)  things  to  be  right  in  different 
countries,  ages,  and  persons.'  ‘  These  arguments,'  says  our  author, 

‘  are  so  convincing  in  their  effects  upon  men's  minds,  that  I  do 
not  conceive  that  any  system  can  stand,  against  which  either  of 
them  may  be  justly  urged.'  We  pause  here  for  a  moment,  to 
protest  against  this  hasty  admission  of  the  argument  against 
the  trustworthiness  of  conscience,  and  its  conseejuent  suitable¬ 
ness  as  a  basis  point  in  a  moral  system.  We  might  hazard  an 
o])inion  that  it  is  indeed  a  hopeless  task  to  construct  a  code, 
scheme,  or  system  of  ethics  with  conscience  for  a  starting  point, 
but  by  no  means  on  the  ground  here  set  forth  ;  and  further,  that 
precisely  the  same  arguments  which  fairly  expose  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  conscience  to  this  end,  will  lie  with  equal  validity 
against  the  claims  of  ‘  reason,’  whether  ^  practical'  or  ‘  theoretical.' 
Wherever  the  deticiency  lies,  it  is  not  proved  to  lie  at  the  door 
of  conscience ;  and  it  is  of  the  highest  importance,  not  only  to 
practical  morality,  but  to  some  of  the  details  of  the  authors  own 
system,  that  this  stigma  of  uncertainty,  obscurity,  and  even  self- 
contradiction,  should  be  removed  from  conscience,  until  it  is  fairly 
established  against  it.  A  few  remarks  upon  two  cases,  selected 
from  the  author's  larger  work,  will  show  that  we  are  not  obliged 
to  succumb  to  the  vaunted  argument  against  the  fidelity  of  con¬ 
science.  A  nation  is  confronted  by  foes  :  the  question  is  asked — 
Shall  we  resort  to  fraud  and  violence  ?  or,  resolving  the  com- 
]X)und  question,  shall  we  lie,  and  carry  our  warfare  beyond  the 
limits  ot  detence  into  the  region  of  reprisal  and  revenge  ?  The 
answer  to  these  questions  has  been,  we  may  say,  universally 
in  the  affirmative  ;  but  is  it  clear  that  each  concurring  voice  has 
given  utterance  to  the  response  of  a  consulted  conscience?  Ho 
we  ignore  the  impetuosity  of  passion  ?  Does  it  not  seem  at  least 
probable,  that  in  circumstances  so  calculated  to  excite  resent¬ 
ment,  the  appeal  has  been  hurried  past  the  court  of  conscience 
without  a  hearing?  Or,  take  another  instance,  less  complicated, 
but  even  more  difficult  for  our  purpose.  A  man,  who.se  con¬ 
science  has  always  di.sapproved  a  lie  in  himself  and  in  others,  is 
tempted  in  the  imminence  of  death  to  utter  one.  The  ffnst 
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occupation  of  his  lie-purcluised  life  is  to  vindiccate  liis  conduct ; 
but  what  does  his  viiidication  amount  to  {  Is  it  anything  more 
than  excuse — an  (id  hcnnlnem  appeal  to  beings  who  would  most 
likely  have  done  the  saine  thing  in  the  same  ptu’il  ?  If  the  vin¬ 
dication  be  extended,  so  as  to  tamper  with  the  essential  character 
of  the  lie  itself;  if,  in  short,  the  culprit  declares  that  his  con¬ 
science  ap])roved  thut  lie,  as  the  act  of  a  free  moral  being,  we 
should  consider  that  we  had  a  very  early  proof,  indeed,  of  that 
injury  to  the  moral  nature,  which  Dr.  AVhewell  indicates  as  the 
most  important  consecpience  of  even,  what  are  called, allowable  lies. 

We  know  very  well  how  prudent  is  that  charity  which  deals 
tenderly  with  a  fault  committed,  having  death  as  its  alternative  ; 
but  charity  i/se// dictates  no  forbearance  towards  a  man,  who,  in 
mid-day  safety,  dares  to  (juote  the  approbation  of  conscience  for 
his  lie. 

But  to  ])roceed.  The  author  proposes  to  construct  a  scheme 
which  shall  be  ecpially  safe  from  both  these  objections,  and 
in  ])ursuance  of  his  aim,  he  throws  himself  on  common  sense, 
Liking  care  to  follow  it  only  so  far  as  it  is  consistent.  Are 
there  any  actions,  then,  the  cpiality  of  which  is  constantly 
aj){)roved  by  common  sense  ;  and  any  corresjionding  principles 
or  rules  which  the  same  common  sense  constantly  accepts  as  true? 
It  is  alleged  in  answer,  that  there  is  such  an  agreement  (viz., 
universal  i  among  men  in  reference  to  certain  actions  and  (pialities 
of  action,  ‘  veracity,  justice,  humanity,'  &c.  ‘Be  true.  Be  just. 
Be  kind,'  c^c.  ‘Here,  then,  are  monil  principles  upon  which  the 
agreement  among  men  is  universal,  and  from  which  we  can  reason 
to  other  moral  truths.'  To  this  jiosition  two  objections  arise ; 
first,  there  is  no  such  agreement  (viz.,  universal  and  constant) ; 
secondly,  such  principles  are  too  vague  to  serv^e  as  a  starting 
point  in  the  construction  of  a  moral  system.  The  answer  to  the 
latter  objection  is  given  in  extenso  in  the  subseipient  ‘Treatise 
on  Bractical  florals  ;'  and  conseipiently,  the  rejoinder  assumes 
this  form: — ‘  I  have  accepted  these  principles  as  a  foundation, 
and  hav(‘  elaborated  from  them  a  system  in  which  there  are  as 
few  faults  as  in  any  other,  and  in  which  there  are  many  advan¬ 
tages  not  posses.sed  by  previous  systems.'  So  far,  (jood;  but  the 
answer  to  the  lirst  objection  is  by  no  means  so  satisfactory. 
Indeed  we  are  (piite  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the  learned 
writer  should  have  been  at  the  jiains  to  state  the  objection  in 
terms  of  a  simjde  denial,  and  then  proceed  to  concoct  answers  to 
every  conc(*ivable  objection,  exccjd  the  one  he  had  proposed  to 
himself.  What  is  impugned  by  the  objector  is  the  statement  of 
the  .author,  iluit  there  is  an  universal  (Kjreemcid  airunaj  men 
in  their  eunvidians  and  sentiments,  in  reference  to  certain 
qualities  of  action.  Now,  if  the  objection  is  to  stand  for  any¬ 
thing  more  than  a  quibble  (for  as  a  quibble  the  author  chooses 
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to  treat  it),  it  must  mean  either,  some  men  will  believe  and 
feel  that  it  is  xvroiuj  to  he  kind;  or,  admitting  and  using  the  pre¬ 
dication,  ‘  it  is  right,’  they  will  alter  the  meaning  of  the  subject 
noun,  ‘  to  be  kind,’  ^tc. ;  so  that,  in  either  case,  there  will  be  dis¬ 
agreement  between  some  men  and  others  in  their  convictions  and 
sentiments  on  these  matters.  The  real  objection  is  not  noticed; 
perhaps  b<‘cause  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  nothing  but 
counter-assertion  could  be  produced  ;  but  instead  of  reiM}ating  the 
original  statement  ftimidiciteVy  it  is  encumbered  with  still  more 
objectionable  matter  in  the  form — ‘  Men  agree  that  they  must 
be  truthful,  huraane,  &c.,  even  when  they  diifer  as  to  what  they 
ouff/d  to  do.’  To  the  limits  of  this  enlarged  proposition  the 
objection  must  be  expanded.  Let  it  be  admitted  that  men 
agree  that  they  ought  to  be  humane,  c^'c. ;  and  also,  that  one 
man  thinks  he  otufhf  to  commit  fraud  or  violence  ;  if  he  still 
says  1  otnjlit  to  be  humane,  either  the  two  OUCJHTS  are  mutually 
contradictive,  or  the  term  ‘humane’  has  a  moveable  signiticatioii; 
and,  in  either  case,  the  Jissumed  universality  of  the  agreement  is 
in  a  more  hopeless  j)redicament  than  before. 

Thus  tin*  oljector  holds  his  ground  ;  but  not  only  so,  he  actually 
3uccei*ds  in  displacing  the  theorist  from  his  chosen  vantage 
ground  of  universality.  ‘  The  authority  of  these  virtu  s  is  assent(‘d 
to  by  all  men  when  they  are  i)i  a  condition  to  Jad(je  on  ^uch 
Tiuttfcrs/  Here  w^e  have  a  very  limited  (and  mysteriously 
limited)  generality,  instead  of  an  absolute  uniformity.  What 
says  the  objector  to  this  new^  plnise  of  the  statenumt  ?  Simply, 
that  men  do  not  agree,  (fs  mts  asserted.  Your  modification  of 
the  original  ])roposition  is  strong  (pAmd  facie)  evidence  that  1 
am  rigiit.  1  w  ill  leave  you  to  determine  ichen  men  are  (pialificd 
to  judge  of  these  matters.  If  you  say  they  are  then  (and  then 
only)  (pialitied  to  judge,  when  they  assent,  1  withdraw-  from  the 
contest,  leaving  you  the  option  of  two  practical  remarks.  First, 
th  ere  is  an  air  of  sjipience  about  this  mode  of  reasoning,  it  is 
ti’ue  ;  but  it  is  the  sapience  of  the  snake  wdth  its  tail  in  its  mouth; 
or  it  you  propose  some  other  standard  of  fitness  for  judging 
on  these  matters,  you  only  remove  the  difficulty  one  step  haek- 
ward,  and  incur  tlie  old  fate,  and  re-enact  the  history  of  (wery- 
thing  akin  to  metaphysics.*  Assuming,  however,  in  spite  of 


*  \\  1*  will  cite  troin  tlu;  coiiclusiou  of’  one  ot  our  author's  ow  n  locturcs,  a  sort 
of  viiulioat ion  lor  this  opinion.  ‘  Wv  know,  in  short,  tliat  wo  must  look  lor  no 
sciiMUM*  of  inorah,  as  wi*  liinl  no  science  of  anv  other  kind,  except  wi*  can 
discern  the  region  where  the  tiaiths  taught  hy*  (’ndwoith  and  l)y  l.oeke  are 
united;  w here  t In*  eternal  and  innnntahh*  heanis  through  the  out w aid  veil  of 
the  actual  and  vLsihle;  where  experience  gives  reality  to  ideas,  and  ideas  give 
uni\eisalit Y  to  tin;  truths  which  we  gather  from  cxperieiiee.’  W  e  siinplv  take 
leave  to  dimht  wlu'ther  this  desirable  point  of  uiuoii  between  experience  and 
ideas  Inis  yet  been  attained  in  the  matter  of  ethics. 
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this  antict])ated  objection,  that  there  is  a  sufficiently  general 
agreement  amongst  men  on  the  excellence  of  certain  actions  and 
the  authority  of  certain  rules,  this  agreeinent  is  traced,  not  to 
any  special  moral  faculty,  but  to  some  exercise  of  the  reason 
.which  is  common  to  all  men,  and  by  which  it  is  at  least  possible 
that  men  should  he  brought  to  the  same  mind  on  the  general 
principles  of  conduct.  To  this  active  and  supreme  faculty,  there¬ 
fore,  there  is  assigned  not  merely  the  functions  of  an  ultimate 
judgment  in  di.sputed  cases,  but  in  addition^  the  honour  of 
elaborating  piafectly,  and  of  proniulging  with  uncpiestionable 
authority,  a  siipreme  law  of  human  conduct,  couched  in  generaJ 
term.s,  and  accepted  as  the  major  premiss  from  which  all  special 
rules  of  action  must  be  deduced.  The  resulting  synthesis  is  as 
compact  as  any  that  has  appe  ared  ;  and  when,  in  due  course,  the 
application  of  its  great  principles  is  made  to  cases  of  conscience 
W'liich  have  always  puzzled  mankind,  the  solution  presented  is 
much  more  satisfactory  than  the  feats  which  have  too  generally 
issued  from  similar  attempts  to  grapple  with  the  difficulty. 

Reasonably  enough  disgusted  by  the  Paleyism  which  so  long 
retained  its  intluence  in  Cambridge,  and  ill  content,  as  a  philo¬ 
sopher,  to  accept  in  its  stead  the  oracular  and  dubious  intima¬ 
te  ms  of  a  moral  sense,  the  Scaliger  of  Cambridge  determined  to 
work,  or  rather  to  tight  out  a  theoiy  of  morals  for  himself.  He 
w^ent  into  the  open  air — the  actual  living  world — and  meeting 
theie  with  phenomena  which  did  not  appt*ar  to  depend  upon  tloe 
mere  artiticial  combinations  of  civilization,  he  aco^pted  them  as 
guides  in  the  first  stiige  of  his ‘Journey  in  Search  of  a  Thec«*y.' 
The  facts  noticed  wore  these: — ^len  live  in  society,  and  have 
desires  and  atiections  wliich  contribute  much  to  the  determination 
of  outward  action.  These  two  facts,  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  impracticahility  of  the  chief  desires  without  society,  result 
ill  the  ideas  of  obligation  and  law — in  other  words,  their 
a«iniission  to  society  is  the  condition  of  their  successful  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  most  of  tht'ir  desires,  and  their  conformity  with  a  law 
wdiich  recognises  the  existence  and  rights  of  others  is  the  condition 
of  tht'ir  admission  to  or  contuiuance  in  society.  At  this  point, 
then,  we  encounter  Rights. — Men  have  rights,  or  else  law  is  um- 
mcaning,  and  society  impossible.  The  particular  inetho<l  of  law 
in  the  deterininatioii  of  rights  is  limitation  and  condition — being, 
in  effect,  the  declaration,  ‘  Every  man’s  desires  and  atfections 
form  the  rule  of  his  actions,  subject  to  this  condition,  that  be 
shall  not  prosecute  the  apparent  rule  of  his  bang  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  another  ;  and  laws  are  more  or  less  perfect  in  proportion 
as  they  approach  the  detinitive  line  hetweem  the  desires  of  one 
man  and  tlie  desires  of  another.  We  need  not  stay  to  point 
out  how  truly  this  account  represents  the  actual  state  of  human 
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society.  Having  such  an  idea,  man  follows  his  desires  to  the  last 
boundary,  and  then  tries  the  question  of  law ;  if  he  loses,  he 
concludes  either  that  he  has  gone  too  far,  or  that  the  law  is  too 
limited  if  he  gains,  he  feels  disposed  to  proceed  and  try  a 
wider  circumference,  l^ights  hav’c  reference  to  things,  and  so 
also  have  desires.  Tilings  may  Ik‘  anything,  from  opinions  down 
to  nuggets  ;  so  that  if  rights  and  desires  were  to  he  classified 
according  to  their  objects,  we  should  have  a  somewhat  unmanage¬ 
able  category.  In  selecting  a  principle  of  classification,  there  is 
ample  ojiportunity  for  the  disjday  of  genius  ;  but  there  are 
certain  conditions  which  must  evidently  be  complied  with  in  such 
subjects  as  the  present.  There  must,  for  instance,  be  such  an 
arrangement  as  will  facilitate  immediate  reference  from  things 
without  to  man  him.self.  The  plan  adopted  by  our  author  is  to 
arrange  the  desires  of  men  into  four  primary  and  conqirehensive 
divisions.  The  desire  of  Personal  Safety;  of  Having;  of 
Family  Society  (which  includes  Family  Affections) ;  and  of  Civil 
Society  (which  includes  the  more  general  Social  Affections). 
Accordingly  rights  (being  the  boundaries  between  one  man  s 
desires  and  tho.se  of  others)  may  fall  into  a  like  fourfold  division 
— Rights  of  the  Person ;  of  Property ;  of  the  Family,  and 
Political  Rights.  ‘  This  symmetrical  division  of  the  sj)rings  of 
human  action  and  of  rights  existing  in  human  society  is  the 
starting  point  of  our  system  of  morality;  being,  iis  we  have  said, 
the  point  where  the  sjnings  of  human  action  come  in  contact 
with  the  supreme  rule  of  rightness  on  which  morality  depends.' 

The  limitations  which  determine  rights  are  pre.scribed  by  an 
external  power  — a  contrivance  more  or  less  skilful,  but  for  the 
most  |xirt  highly  useful  in  any  form  ;  and  if  we  pause  here,  we 
must  be  content  to  abandon  the  term  luondasau  epithet  of  man, 
and  de.scribe  him  as  the  subject  of  law ;  or,  in  other  words,  as  a 
composition  of  certain  desires  which  cannot  be  generally,  if  at  all 
gratified  without  the  restraints  of  an  authority  conceiled,  indeed, 
in  the  first  instance,  but  evermore  external  to  himself. 

But  is  this  a  complete  account  of  man  i  Is  there  no  dominion, 
no  rebellion,  and  no  .struggle  within j  analogous  to  the  conflict 
perpetually  raging  without  ^  And  whenever  he  attempts  to 
explain  his  .superiority  to  the  creature  of  instinct,  he  is  coinptdled 
to  admit,  among  other  ‘  different ia%'  that  he  does  not  always 
submit  to  external  force,  and  that  he  does  not  always,  if  ever, 
resign  him.self  blindly  to  the  authority  of  law.  He  recals  the 
evident  fact  that  law  must  have  acipiired  its  external  force  in  the 
hands  of  men  who,  in  the  main,  were  but  repetitions  of  himself; 
and  considering  that  they  must  have  known,  judged,  and  felt 
something  inwardly  before  they  j)roduced  the  embodiment 
called  law  ;  he  proceeds  to  ask — Is  there  within  niCj  in  common 
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with  other  men,  a  law  which  has  furnished  the  type  of  the 
external  law  {  If  there  he  such  a  law — luithin — are  not  my 
thoughts,  desires,  opinions,  and  dispositions  amenable  to  it  as 
truly  as  my  overt  acts  are  to  an  external  rule,  which,  in  general, 
my  reason  a])proves?  If  there  be  no  law  unto  myself  within — 
then,  either  I  am  not  answerable  to  the  outward  law,  or  there  is 
no  comuixion  between  my  thought  and  my  deed — my  will  and 
my  action.  But  I  am  compelled  hy  the  constitution  of  my 
nature  to  deny  both  terms  of  this  disjunctive  hypothesis.  There 
are  views  of  truth  and  statements  of  truth  which,  whether  abso¬ 
lutely  final  or  not,  are  ultimate  to  and  of  such  a  character 
are  these.  I  am  under  a  law  which  my  rejison  explains,  vindi¬ 
cates,  and  thus  htr  enforces  on  my  outward  acts.  And,  further, 
I  am  conscious  that  there  is  an  intimate  and,  indeed,  essential 
connexion  between  my  inward  habit  and  my  outward  act — the 
one  determining  the  other.  I  am,  then,  the  subject  of  a  law — 
in  my  wishes  and  disposition  as  truly  as  in  my  muscular  exercises. 
I  ^\w  :i  moralhcin(j  as  well  as  the  subject  of  a  state.  I  have 
duties  as  well  as  ohli<jations.  There  are  checks  upon  my  un¬ 
whispered  covetousness  as  peremptory  and  as  authoritative  as 
the  police  and  dungeon  of  the  state.  The  government  law  is 
but  the  shadow  of  a  law  that  is  written  on  the  heart :  its 
poetical  omnipresence  is  but  the  outward  sign  of  its  virtual 
8ii[>remacy  within ;  and  the  conclusion  of  the  wdiole  matter  is — 
there  is  a  paramount  rule  of  humanity  ;  unfold  it  as  ])hilosophers 
may,  apply  it  as  fallen  men  will,  there  is  attainable  and  practic¬ 
able,  by  some  means  or  other,  a  law  with  man  as  man  which 
furnishes  as  its  counterpart  the  law  of  man  in  his  imperfect  but 
necessarily  social  state.  Before  stating  this  law  in  the  terms  which 
Dr.  Whewell  has  selected,  after  a  very  co})ious  colligation  (if  not 
a  very  rigid  induction),  we  must  revert  once  more  to  the  barrier 
in  the  course  of  human  knowledge,  at  which  it  is  at  present  in. 
vain  to  knock.  The  last  stage  of  inquiry  into  the  origin  of 
morals  may  be  thus  set  forth  :  — Reason  and  passion  may  be  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  siime  thing,  but  pa.ssion  tends  blindly  to  its 
object.  Reason,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  notes,  but  takes  tho 
stej)s.  Unless,  then,  we  could  presume  on  the  safety  of  a  human 
instinct,  we  must  assign  a  superiority  to  the  process  of  reason,' 
even  when  it  arrives  at  the  self-same  terminus  with  desire.  If 
this  be  true,  then,  assuredly,  in  a  case  where  the  re.sults  of  the 
operations  of  reason  are  discordant  with  the  ends  seized  on  by 
desire,  the  latter  must  give  way  in  point  of  authority — so  far  as 
>ve  can  conceive  of  authority  ;  and  any  sy.stem  of  instruction  in 
right  demeanour  must  be  based  upon  this  truth,  tice  imssiona 
must  he  sidjordinatc  to  the  reason j  and  so,  of  course,  are  to  be 
checked  or  condemned  by  conscience,  which  is  little  else  than 
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reason  applying  the  supreme  law  to  particnlar  cases,  or  announcing 
the  demerits  ot‘  ]>articnlar  actions.  The  supreme  law,  in  its 
matured  hut  still  general  form,  is  thus  given  hy  J)r.  \\  hewell  :  — 

'  *  is'  to  hr  lorrtf  as'  wan  (hciicvolenco  in  its  full  extent).  P^aeh 

man  is  to  havi*  his  own  (fairness  or  justice).  ff  "e  mast  speak  the 
truth,  winch  may  be  further  unfolded  hy  reference  to  the  origin  of  the 
principle,  in  this  manner, /ce  cO‘nJ'o‘rniour  lanpaa^e  to  the  ann'ersal 
ymirrstauiHmj  amvnff  men  irktch  the  use  oj  la mj nape  implies.  (  I  his  part 
of  the  supreme  law  has  an  especial  reference  to  a  need  rather  than  to  a 
desire  of  human  nature,  and  to  a  corresponding  right  of  contract 
including  the  subject  of  j)roiuises  generally).  1  he  lower  parts  oJ  oar 
nature  are  to  be  pore  rued  ip  the  hipher.  (This  corresponds  to  the  virtue 
of  purity  rather  than  to  order).  li  e  must  accept  positive  laa's  as  the 
iivcessarp  coinlitious  of  moralitij.  (Order.)  These  live  virtues — Ix  iie- 
volenee,  jiustiee,  truth,  purity,  and  order,  may  l)e  considered  as  the 
elements  or  aspects  of  virtue  or  goodness,  or  as  the  cardinal  points  of 
the  sn]»r(‘mo  rule  of  human  action.  If  we  look  for  the  ongin  of  this 
tive-fokl  division  of  virtue,  we  shall  find  that  we  nuiy  say,  in  a  general 
manner,  without  pretending  to  any  great  precision,  that  it  depends  on 
five  elenumts  of  onr  nature — love,  numtal  desires,  speech,  bodily  appe¬ 
tite,  and  reason.  Ikmevolence  gives  the  utmost  expansion  to  our  love  ; 
justice  prescribes  the  meiu^ureof  our  mental  desires  ;  truth  gives  the  law 
to  sju'ceh,  in  its  connexion  with  purpose ;  })urity  controls  the  part  of 
our  nature  connected  with  the  bodily  appetite  ;  and  order  engagi‘s  the 
re;uson  in  tlie  consideration  of  rules  and  laws  hy  which  virtue  and  its 
opposite  are  detined.’ 

*  Thus  the  venerable  quaternion  of  temperance,  fortitude,  jus¬ 
tice,  nud  wisdom,  is  superseded  by  a  new  arrangement  which 
present.s  gn‘ater  facilities  for  combination  and  application.  And 
here  we  must  coucliule  our  accouut  of  Dr.  W  he  well’s  poi  iit  of  v  lev:. 
The  remarks  we  have  imule  on  the  subject  of  the  uniformity 
of  conscience  must  not  be  supposed  to  imply  that  our  autiior 
ignores  conscience  na  an  aid  and  minister  in  practical  moidity. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  assigned  to  it  a  class  of  functions  of  the 
liighest  order,  ‘fie  who  acts  against  his  conscience,'  says  Dr. 

hewell,  ‘is  always  wrong,' while  he  denies  that  he  who  acts 
accerding  to  his  conscience  is  always  right.  Uu  this  denial 
we  have  inihvd  attempted  to  fastt  n  a  verdict  of  uot  proven,  or, 
as  an  alternative,  to  doubt  the  present  availahleuess  of  any  test 
ot  absolute  right.  An  indepi^ndent  moralist,  the  author  assuredly 
is  in  nmre  senst^s  than  one  ;  hut  withal,  he  is  highly  eclectic  in 
his  spirit,  even  stretching  a  point  at  times,  in  order  to  cliiim 
sanction  and  friendship  from  some  whose  systems  lie  has  pre¬ 
viously  ;u<sailed  with  merciless  logic. 

Ihe  ‘  Fdements  of  Morality,' already  introduced  as  a  reading 
book  ill  some  of  the  colleges  of  Cambridge,  is  much  more  suitable 
as  a  class-book  in  an  academic  course  than  any  which  has  ever 
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attracted  our  notice.  We  must  at  length  draw  otf  our  thoughts 
from  ‘the  point  of  view’  to  the  view  Itself.  A  gi^odly  and  varied 
landscape,  well  portrayed  !  Tlie  sketches  commence  with  a 
transition  era,  and  when  the  new  theology  of  the  reformed  church 
was  (piietly  working  itself  fn^e  from  the  trammels  of  popery. 
Still  clinging  to  the  forms,  they  changed  the  inetluxl  and  spirit 
of  cdsiiistrii  (or  the  science  which  dealt  in  case.s  of  conscience) ; 
and  so  early  as  Perkins  (ch^se  of  sixteenth  century),  we  read 
in  tl  le  title  of  his  work,  ‘  Cases  f)f  conscience/  ‘  The  attention  had 
hitherto  been  hestovve<l  mainly  (m  the  former  word  ;  it  was  now 
transternHl  to  the  latter.  The  determination  of  cases  was  replaced 
by  the  discipline  of  the  conscience.  He  solved  questions  which 
cannot  lx‘  calhal  (]uestions  of  conscience,  and  produced  well  nigh 
a  Christian  Kthick.’  Thus  wrote  a  foreigner,  Staiidlin,  con¬ 
cerning  our  truly  Knglish  ‘  Master  Perkin.s.’ 

•  'J'he  church  of  the  priesthood  directed  the  attention  of  tlie 
impiirer  to  the  results;  hut  the  church  of  reform,  with  its  pre¬ 
tensions  to  freeilom,  could  do  no  less  than  |:>oiF»t  to  the  fiuituht- 
tlous  on  which  the  reasons  rtnsted,  which  led  to  that  result.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  there  sprang  up  in  Kngland  a  noble  literature  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  highest  speculative  morals.  It  w<‘\s,  and  is  still, 
designated  as  moral  theology — moral,  inasmuch  as  the  ‘  decision 
of  cases  by  authority  hatl  been  replaced  by  the  exposition  of 
reasons  /  and  th(M)logy,  because  those  reasons  were  sought  in  the 
Word  of  (  lod,  as  well  as  in  the  conscience  of  man  ;  ‘  the  structure 
of  man’s  duties  being  rested  upon  conscience  and  upon  the  divine 
precepts  conjointly."  This  morality  of  conscit'uce  and  divinity 
was  never  thoroughly  elaborated,  never  systematized,  and 
conse(|uentIy  it  pre.sented  strong  temptations  to  tlie  s))irit  of 
innovation  which  was  abroad  in  the  storms  of  the  English  revo¬ 
lution,  almost  inviting  by  its  inipc‘rfe*ctions  ‘  s<jme  audacious 
Rrnius’  to  leap  over  ‘the  ramparts  of  the  future  mistress  of  the 
worhl.’  Such  an  intruder  was  In*  of  Malmesbury — 


‘  A  man,  hv)l(l,  acute,  penetrating,  unshrinking  in  speculation,  con- 
Hdent  in  his  own  po\vi*rs,  eonti*in[)tuous  of  the  opinions  of  others,  treating 
with  little  ten<l(‘nu‘ss,  hanlly  with  utt'cet^sl  deeeney,  the  oonirnon  pre- 
judie(*s  and  leelings  of  mankiml,  hut  able  to  inipress  his  thouglits  upon 
mi*n  with  singular  vividness  and  energy . lie  djirod  to  pro¬ 

claim,  to  the  al.irnn*^!  ear  of  his  eontem|.s)raries,  that  right  and  wrong 
had  no  independent  existence;  that  moral  go^sl  and  evil  were  sought 
and  must  he  sought,  not  for  their  own  sak(‘s,  hut  on  account  of  ex¬ 
traneous  advantagi*s ;  that  the  natural  condition  of  man  is  a  state  of 
War;  that  might  is  right,  and  eonseience  only  fear.’ — p.  lb. 


f)ur  readers,  generally,  are  doubtless  .already  familiar  with 
the  outline  of  the  systt  iii  of  H«jbl)cs,  and  may  probably  have 
passid  their  final  judgment  on  his  merits  as  a  phLosopher 
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and  on  the  friglitful  tendencies  of  his  theory.  But  we  must 
still  insist  that  a  large  space  he  allowed  him  among  the  sons 
of  England  who  ha\e  cunlrihuted  celebrity  to  her  language,  and 
real  wealth  to  her  literature.  In  the  words  of  one  who  has 
done  more  than  any  living  man  to  popularize  the  history  of 
philosophy  (G.  H.  Lewis),  ‘we  will  say  that  he  was  guilty  of 
dangerous  errors.  But  what  then  ?  Let  the  faults  be  noted  but 
not  overstrained ;  the  short-comings  and  incomplete  views  enlarged 
and  corrected  ;  the  errors  calmly  examined  and  confuted.  We 
shall  all  be  gainers  by  it ;  but  by  inconsiderate  contempt,  ])y 
screaming  and  vilifying,  no  result  can  be  olHained.  Impartial 
minds  will  always  rank  Hobbes  among  the  greatest  writers  Eng¬ 
land  has  produced  ;  and  by  writers  we  do  not  simply  mean 
masters  of  language,  but  also  masters  of  thought,  lie  is  ))rofound 
and  he  is  clear,  weighty,  and  sparkling.  His  style,  as  mere  style, 
is  in  its  way  as  fine  as  anything  in  English  ;  it  has  the  clearness 
of  crystal,  and  it  has  also  the  solidity  and  brilliancy.' 

The  almost  unanimous  condemnation  with  which  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Hobbes  were  received  is  in  itself  a  strong  testimony  to 
his  power  as  a  thinker  and  writer ;  for  he  had  done  little  else 
than  pass  through  the  alembic  of  his  own  brain  the  old  dis¬ 
cussions  ‘  between  those  \vho  assert  that  moral  right  and  wrong 
are  peculiar  and  independent  (pialities  of  actions,  and  those 
who  say  that  these  terms  mean  only  that  the  actions  lead  to 
other  extraneous  advantages  and  disadvantages.'  This  wit  and 
facility  of  setting  forth  alike  obsolete  and  obscure  truths  secured 
a  sort  of  currency  for  his  politico-moral  opinions  even  among  his 
contemporaries,  and  the  leaven  of  his  philosophy  is  far  from 
being  extirpated,  even  at  the  present  day.  The  appearance  of 
this  champion  of  error  was  the  signal  for  a  general  but  rather 
feeble  controversy.  The  spirit  and  characteristics  of  the  age  were 
in  tavour  of  enterprising  novelty,  while  the  indolent  reiteration 
of  truths  but  partially  discovered,  and  utterly  undefended, 
usheri'd  in  by  ilegrees  the  era  of  moral  devastation.  ‘  The 
defence  ol  a  genuine  and  independent  morality  was  conducted  in 
a  manner  disunited,  vacillating,  sometimes  illogical,  sometimes 
doggedly  opposed  to  the  most  boiusted  discoveries  of  modern 
times.  In  two  different  ways  was  an  attempt  made  to  arrest  the 
]>rogress  of  Hobbes's  sensuous  system,  both  earnest  and  scholarly, 
but  not  e(pially  so.  In  the  one  school  w’e  meet  a  massive  enuli- 
tion  ert'cted  against  the  sceptical  schemer,  which  reminds  us  of 
the  pyramiils  of  the  Nile,  built,  as  has  been  suggeste‘1,  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  siindy  wastes. 

1  he  two  parties  opposed  to  Hobbes  may  be  described  as  those 
who  held  that  goodness  was  an  absolute  and  inherent  quality  of 
actions,  and  those  who  did  not  venture  to  say  so  much — but  allowing 
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that  the  proper  end  of  man  s  actions  was  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
or  well-being — asserted  that  virtue  was  in  a  peculiar  and  eminent 
manner  the  condition  of  this  well-being.  By  this  latter  proviso 
‘the  moralist  of  consequences  was  enabled  to  keep  the  mere 
sensualist  at  bay.'  Cudworth  and  Cumberland  respectively  repre¬ 
sent  these  two  forms  of  opposition  to  the  seltish  principles  of 
Hobbes ;  and  the  lecture  headed  by  these  two  names  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  striking  in  the  volume ;  but  we 
are  ecpially  at  a  loss  liow  to  condense  and  from  which  part 
to  cite. 

It  was  contrary  to  the  very  nature  of  Dr.  Whewell  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  celebrated  name  of  Locke  without  meddling  in  the 
controversy  so  frequently  revived,  and  of  late  with  unprecedented 
keenness,  on  the  exact  position  and  merits  of  the  great  ‘decus 
Anglijo  certe.'  We  have  no  space  nor  wish  to  take  part  in  the 
dispute,  except  to  notice  a  somewhat  dictatorial  expression  of 
Dr.  WhewelTs  o|)inions.  He  says, — ‘  Locke  is  commonly  looked 
upon  as  the  founder  and  master  of  the  New  Philosophy,  which 
then  succeeded  the  Old  ;  but  I  think  it  will  be  acknowledged  by 
any  one  who  carefully  looks  into  the  literary  history  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  on  which  he  wrote  that  he  originated  little  or  nothing . 

His  opinions  form  the  main  substance  of  the  system  of  Hobbes/ 
and  so  forth.  We  submit  that  the  acceptance  of  this  opinion 
concerning  Locke  ought  not  to  be  made,  as  it  is  here,  the 
standard  by  which  a  man's  acquaintance  with  the  subject  is  to  bo 
judged  ;  for,  without  mentioning  many  high  names  of  the  present 
day,  we  can  refer  to  one  of  the  honourable  among  philosophers, 
and  who  is  generally  credited  with  a  vast  amount  of  reading 
most  carefully  digested  in  this  particular  branch  of  history.  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  says,  ‘  Locke  and  Hobbes  difter  on  the  most 
momentous  (|uestions — the  sources  of  knowledge,  the  j)ower  of 
abstraction,  the  nature  of  the  will  ;  they  difter  not  only  in  their 
premises  and  many  of  their  conclusions,  but  in  their  manner  of 
])hilosoj)hizing.'  In  connexion  with  the  (piestions  of  morality,  we 
admit,  with  our  author,  that  the  tendencies  of  the  J^ockean 
philosophy,  and  in  many  cases  its  actual  eftects,  are  frightful ; 
but  we  are  glad  to  find  Dr.  Whewell  directing  attention  to  the 
extraordinary  pains,  both  of  Locke  and  of  his  English  followers,  to 
guard  against  the  evil  eftects  of  his  psychological  system,  when 
pushetl  to  its  utmost  application. 

It  is  certainly  umpiestionable  that  the  brilliant  progress  of 
human  knowledge  in  which  Descartes,  Locke,  Newton,  ami,  above 
all,  Lord  Bacon  assisted,  greatly  contributed  to  the  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  the  advocates  both  of  the  inde])endent  and  of  the 
qualified  system  of  ethics ;  and  ecjually  undoubted  is  it  that  in 
the  general  mind  of  England  the  philosophy  of  ‘  The  Essay  on 
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tbe  UnJ»Tstan<Jing'  was  r**gardeil  as  supplying  to  the  lower 
notions  of  uiorality  the  august  sanction  of  the  general  advance  in 
the  [KjW€T  and  condition  ot  humanity. 

Continuing  our  rapid  glance  along  the  line  of  the  main  con¬ 
troversy,  we  soon  |>erceive  a  fresh  diversi^^n  on  the  }>art  of  the 
indej»end»  nt  moralists.  L  rider  i^haftesbuiy*  and  liutchesoii,  the 
hJea  of  a  rtioi^l  fimae  was  evolveil,  and  by  the  latter  m*jre 
ch^finitelj  e^chibit^  d  in  a  technical  form.  By  the  adoption,  how¬ 
ever,  of  technical  precision,  the  new  sense  or  faculty  of  perception 
laid  its**lf  open  to  a  double  attack.  The  ol<l  assertois  of  the 
right  reas«m,  or  eternal  fitness,  repudiaU:*d  the  a.ssiatauce  of  a 
system  l>ase<i  upon  so  unw  orthy  a  foundation.  On  the  other  haiid, 
the  sensualists  rejected  the  usurpation  over  their  theories,  wliich 
d»*rived  all  its  force  from  those  very'  theories ;  while,  iis  if  to  com¬ 
plete  the  attack  upon  this  new  phase  of  the  Bonifonii  faculty, 
the  L/xrkean  metaphy.sics  had  drawn  an  apparently  immoveahle 
and  indestruclihle  boumlary-line  between  the  operations  l>elorjg- 
ing  to  reason  and  such  as  Ixdonged  to  the  sens<*.  Nothing, 
then,  s*‘eme<i  left  for  the  advoc*ates  of  aljsolute  virtue  hut  to  dis¬ 
encumber  themselves  as  quickly  as  poa^ible  of  that  technical 
j>recision  w  hich  hati  proved  their  greatest  bane.  1  he  con.^eciuent 
vagueness  of  Butler,  who  liecame  the  leader  of  the  urPechnical 
fichcKjl,  while  it  jianied  the  assaults  just  referreil  to,  was,  in  its 
turrj,  exjxjsed  to  equal  inconvenience  on  the  very  score  of 
indetinitenc^ss.  But  Ln-ddre  noticing  the  |xjsitioii  of  Butler — the 
]>rinw  of  ethical  speculators  in  modem  times — we  must  advert 
to  the  remarkably  ingenious  and  hold  syncretism  which  was 
thrown  up  by  Waihuiton  to  repel  the  assiiults  of  Mandeville  and 
oth**i\s.  lie  dernaiids  our  attention  not  merely  on  the  grounds  of 
his  skill,  or  of  his  learned  research,  or  of  his  self-corifident  tone, 


hut  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  he  supplied  the  ftrnu  of  inuiaLs 
which  has  been  generally  accepted  by  the  better  j>ortion  of 
Knglislirnen,  as  the  only  esca|ie  readily  attainable  from  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  a  theory  not  yet  stripped  of  its  sophistry,  ami  there¬ 
fore  not  yet  destroyed. 

His  aim  was  to  unite,  as  in  a  threefold  cord,  the  cardinal 
ilcK'tiines  of  each  sect  in  tlie  school  of  independent  morality,  and 
thus  to  constitute  an  ethical  svstem  whose  foundations  were  right 
rea.sori,  eternal  fitness,  and  divine  command.  The  be>t  illus¬ 
tration,  and  indeed  the  most  imposing  sanction  for  his  views,  is 
furnished  hy  a  reference  to  St.  Paul’s  division  of  excellencies  or 


virtues  (Philip,  iv.  <S),  o<T(i  itrrii*  aAr^Oi/,  o(Ta  (TtfivUy  utra  c/kfua  J 
true,  with  refereirce  to  an  eternal  and  absolute  diHerence  in 


things ;  veiiemble,  implying  the  exerci.se  of  a  faculty  w  hich  pt*r- 
ceives  the  worth  of  an  action  ;  and  juat,  in  relation  to  a  law.  It 
is  instructive  to  note  how  completely  the  idea  of  moral  obligation 
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was  rPsoUW  into  the  command  of  a  superior  in  the  system  of 
Warburtou  ;  it  seemed  to  him  necessary  thus  to  analyze  obligar 
tion,  in  order  to  make  room  for  tlie  principle  of  a  Divine 
aiitlioritv,  and  to  secure  for  monility  the  sanction  of  the  Supreme. 
This  command,  however,  is  nothing  hiss  than  a  revealed  moral  it yt 
and  the  <|uestioas  lying  betwtien  natural  and  revealed  morality 
are  these  : — Can  the  natural  reason  perceive  truths  when  pre* 
sainted,  and  the  netiessity  of  the  deductions  made  i  and  can  the 
natural  reason  discover  those  truths  and  make  the  deductions  ? 
The  firmer  fpiestion  he  answers  in  the  aftirmative ;  the  latter,  in 
a  partial  negative. 

He  thus  leaves  room  for  the  most  important  benefits  to  be 
conferrod  on  man  by  the  Christian  revelation  ;  and  in  atUmipting 
to  iiie*asure  the  groat  value  of  those  bemefits,  he  has  recourse  to 
an  illustration  derived  from  the  ‘  Historv  of  Phvsical  Science/ 
analogous  to  the  ignorance  of  man  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  his 
evident  power  of  accepting  the  truth  so  sixiu  as  it  is  clearly 
enounced.  But  Dr.  Whewell  is  c}iille<l  by  the  coolness  of  the 
illustration,  and  is  only  warmed  by  a  kind  of  sacred  indigna¬ 
tion.  ‘  The  burning  up  of  the  torch  of  science  from  time  to 
time  is  a  most  iinperl'ect  image  of  the  sunrise  of  the  gospeL 
The  revolution  of  thought  produced  by  the  greatest  discoveries 
is  a  very  inadequate  representation,  even  so  far  as  the  rules 
and  grounds  of  morals  only  are  considered,  of  the  iiiimea^ 
surable  improvement  in  man  s  views  of  truth  which  the  Christian 
revelation  ]>roduced.  Religion  says,  with  regard  to  moral  philo¬ 
sophy,  “  t/iut  which  ye  ignorantly  believe  or  blindly  seek,  that 
declare  I  unto  you.'' '  We  c*annot  hesiUtte  to  admit  that  the 
system  of  Warburton  was  more  plausible  tlcin  tenable  ;  far  more 
adapted  to  win  |>o|>idar  confidence  than  to  s;itLsfy  the  cravings  of 
])hilosophy.  Many  of  the  objections  urged  agiiinst  the  con¬ 
stituent  ]>artsof  his  system,  w  hen  they  ap|)eared  as  characteristics 
of  s<fveral  systems,  were  maintainable  with  unabated  force  against 
liis  triple  alliance. 

Wc  have  already  placed  Ihitler  at  the  head  of  the  unsys¬ 
tematic  moralists;  and  we  have  the  greater  confidence  in  this 
arrangement  from  considering  that  in  no  other  writings  of  equal 
pretensions  can  there  be  found  so  many  painful  proofs  of  tlie 
inconvenience  arising  from  the  renunciation  of  tf*chnical  phiuse- 
ologv’.  The  immense  wealth  of  Butler’s  mind  lies  scatteri  d  and 
hidden  under  (iifi’use  au<i  cumbersome  forms  of  expression  ;  but 
great  is  tlie  recompense  of  the  patient  seeker  when  his  own 
ingenuity  has  at  length  .supplied  him  with  the  key  to  the  almost 
enigmatic  com[)(>sitions  of  the  metaphysical  bishoji. 

A  free  course  for  Paley  was  gradindly,  but  not  very  slowly 
laid  down  in  the  general  tenour  of  Cambridge  speculation. 
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AVeary  of  continual  change,  sickened  with  the  poor  results  of  the 
most  cautious  analysis,  the  English  moralists  yearned  for  a  system 
to  which  they  could  yield  a  general  and  final  assent.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  character  of  this  system,  which  was  to  be  satisfactory  to 
men  increasingly  devoted  to  the  new  philosophy^  might  readily 
have  been  guesse<l :  it  must  be  derived  from  without  l)y  observa¬ 
tion  and  experience ;  it  must  be  a  morality  based  upon  a  calcula¬ 
tion  of  consequences  ;  and  so  commend  itself  to  the  esteem  of 
scientific  discoverers  as  something  })ractical  and  tangible.  Paley 
became  the  exponentoffi  wide*  spread  preference  f ov  Xho  moral  it  i/ 
of  consequences — the  systematizer  of  all  views  of  duty  which 
could  be  deduced  from  the  jirinciple  of  general  utility.  By  no 
means  an  originator,  and  greatly  indebted  to  Chiy  and  Tucker 
even  in  the  details  of  his  chief  w  ork,  his  great  praise  rests  on  the 
facility  of  his  style — a  facility  for  the  immediate  application  of 
admitted  ])rinciples — and  a  facility  for  gathering  ami  inweaving 
in  the  most  natural  manner  suitable  illustrations  of  his  several 
points.  We  can  hardly  conceive  that  the  day  is  at  hand  when 
Paley  s  ‘  Moral  Philosophy’  will  be  shelved  as  entirely  obsolete  ; 
for  it  must  retain  its  honours  as  a  classic,  even  after  its  fun¬ 
damental  principles  have  been  discarded  by  science.  The  great 
misfortune  befel  Paley  from  wdiich  so  few  men  even  of  the  most 
practical  escape,  he  was  tempted  to  ofter  'proofs  of  his  principles, 
when  his  ])riuciples  were  no  more  than  assumptions.  Speaking 
of  assinnptions,  w'e  are  reminded  of  Dr.  Whew’eUs  keen  and 
clear  criticism  on  one  important  part  of  Paley ’s  utility^  theory. 
To  the  in(|uiry — How,  in  s})ite  of  its  original  viciousm'ss,  the 
theory  conies  to  right  decisions  on  so  large  a  number  of  doubtful 
cases ;  it  is  re])liod,  that  one  false  assumption  may  be  corrected, 
and  indeed  wholly  set  right  by  another  assumption  true  or 
false ;  and,  in  the  system  before  us,  such  a  remedial  assumption 
is  mat  1(3  in  the  statement  that  the  consideration  of  consecpiences 
is  to  be  ajiplied  by  means  of  general  rules ;  to  violate  a  general 
rule  is  an  evil  wdiich  more  than  balances  the  apparent  good 
results  of  any  particular  action. 

Here,  then,  w'e  have  a  new  and  perfectly  distinct  kind  of 
utility  in  the  generality  of  certain  rules.  In  a  case,  for  instance, 
where  a  man  states  to  a  ])rofessed  casuist  that  he  is  in  jiossession 
of  a  lie  which  it  w’ould  be  advantageous  to  palm  upon  men  as  a 
truth,  Paley  would  say%  Your  lie  will  in  the  long  run  do  more 
harm  than  good.  The  reply  is — ‘  1  have  calculated  tlie  issues, 
and  tiud  tliat  good  will  gi*eatly  predominate.'  The  moralist  has 
not  calculated.  Is  he  at  a  loss?  No,  not  for  an  instant:  he 
rejoins — ‘  You  violate  ci  general  rule  ;  no  good  can  compensate 
lor  such  mischief  as  this.’ 

As  he  thus  takes  his  stand  upon  general  rules,  he  can  reach 
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the  hand  of  good  fellowshi}»,  and  make  alliance  offensive  and 
defensive  with  those  who  stand  upon  the  rock  of  primal  and 
indeh‘asible  rightness  as  a  necessary  and  available  truth.  But 
we  must  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  the  Utilitarians  can  have 
no  just  claim  to  the  use  of  these  general  rules  until  they  have 
been  framed  from  an  extensive  observation  of  consequences 
carried  on  exhaustively  ;  and  we  venture  to  predict  that  no  such 
general  rules  will  ever  be  framed  from  the  observed  consequences 
of  good  or  evil  actions  in  this  world.  As  soon  as  the  generalizing 
process  is  resorted  to  by  an  advocate  of  the  utility  theory,  he 
must  be  conscious  of  su])plying  an  a  priori  element,  which  he 
may  as  well  at  once  call  an  independent  notion  of  virtue.  Our 
ol)servation  of  the  conse(|uences  of  given  actions  in  actual  life — 
in  the  apportionment  of  external  good — is  by  no  means  con¬ 
clusively  favourable^.  (So  long,  be  it  remembered,  as  we  confine 
our  observation  to  external  good,  as  the  pleasure  theorists  of  the 
Bentham  school  affect  to  do.)  We  cannot,  for  our  part,  under- 
stiind  by  what  strange  logic  it  can  ever  a})pear  that  external' 
gooil — ease,  luxury,  and  the  like — are  the  appropriate  rewards, 
or  even  the  general  consequences  of  virtiu;.  We  ask,  with  Pope, 
when  surveying  the  outward  inequalities  in  human  condition,  and 
in  re})ly  to  the  murmuring  spirit — 

‘  Hut  soiuetinu's  virtue  starves  while  vice  is  fed. 

What  then  ?  Is  the  reward  of  virtue  bread  ? 

’Tis  the  price  of  toil  ; 

The  knave  deserves  it  when  he  tills  the  soil.* 

And  with  him  also  we  would  say,  and  with  that  Blessed  One 
from  whose  lips  the  truth  first  fell, 

‘  What  notliing  earthly  gives  or  can  destroy, 

The  soul’s  calm  sunshine  and  the  heartfidt  joy. 

Is  virtue’s  prize:  a  better  would  you  fix  ? 

Then  give  humility  a  coach  and  six.’ 

We  rather  regret,  by  the  way,  that  Dr.  Whewell  has  honoured 
the  greatest  of  England’s  ])()etic  moralists  with  only  an  occa¬ 
sional  quotation.  It  seems  to  us  that  few  passages  in  our 
ethical  literature  are  more  interesting  than  the  very  evident  but 
not  easily  determinable  connexion  between  Pope  and  Boling- 
broke  as  fellow  workers  in  the  field  of  ethics.  Amomrst  the 
numerous  declarations  of  war  which  the  publication  of  Paley’s 
work  excited,  few  ever  approached  even  the  pretence  of  victorv. 
The  practical  philosophy,  as  it  was  called,  nestled  into  the 
depths  of  practical  English  society,  and  bade  fair  to  hold  the 
citadel  of  public  faith  against  all  comens.  The  Alma  Mater 
serenely  nursed  the  low-born  theory,  and  left  the  toils  and 
vexations  of  inquiry  to  the  externa — the  unprivileged.  To 
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Dr.  Price,  the  dissentor,  Dr.  Whewell  attributes  ‘  views  which  are 
capable  of  bein^  developed  into  a  very  valuable  corrective  of  the 
errors  (►f  his  coteinporaries,'  his  distinfDiisliin<^  merit  bein^  the 
perception  of  the  radical  defect  in  the  Lockean  psychology  i 
while  to  another  dissenter  (Ibdjert  Hiill)  the  most  eloquent 
among  protestant  preachers,  the  high  honour  is  assigned  of 
furnishing,  by  way  of  (juotation  from  his  sermon  on  ‘  'Jlie  Senti¬ 
ments  ])roper  to  the  Present  Crisis,'  the  crown  of  Dr.  Whewell's 
Lectures  on  the  History  of  }doral  Science  in  England. 

The  succeeding  lectures  are  devoted  to  an  exposition  and 
refutation  of  the  general  theory  of  Bentham.  We  regard  these 
lectures  as  addenda  to  the  prescrib(?d  course  ;  we  also  regard 
them  as  far  too  precious  and  important  to  be  treated  in  a 
hasty  manner  at  the  close  of  a  sketchy  review.  There  is  even 
more  than  tlie  usual  amount  of  the  author's  caution  and  fairness 
in  d(‘aling  with  the  works  of  a  man  nob  less  weighty,  thoiuxh  so 
radically  ditferent  from  himself ;  but  at  the  same  time  the 
adyocatefor  Iiulependent  morality  is  unsparing  in  the  a])plication 
of  logic  and  sarcasm  to  the  bombastic  dogmatism  which  the 
Benthamites  imagined  was  to  crush  the  very  idea  of  morality, 
and  usurp  the  functions  alike  of  reason  and  of  conscience. 


Aut.  Vr. — Ilitifory  of  U/if/hnuI.  From  the  Peace  of  11  reel f  to  the 
l^eacc  of  Urttaillcii.  ITPl — 17S3.  By  Lord  Alahon.  In  Scvcmi 
Voliiiucs.  Vol.  VII.  Svo.  pp.  Ixxi.— 515.  London:  John 
T'lurrav. 

In  no( icing  the  former  volumes  of  this  work,  we  freely  expressed 
our  (»pinion  on  Lord  ^lahon’s  (]ualities  as  an  historical  writer, 
and  m^ed  not,  therefore,  now  repeat  it.  The  ju’eseut  volume 
completes  his  labors,  and  is  sure  of  tinding  a  hearty  welcome 
among  all  who  value  sound  judgment,  candid  construction  of 
motive,  and  diligent  research.  Lord  Mahon  is  not  a  brilliant 
^^Titer,  nor  does  he  make  any  pndensions  to  original  genius.  He 
is,  however,  a  diligent  explorer,  fully  sensible  of  the  responsibility 
of  his  undertaking,  and  concerned  to  report  with  impartiality  and 
truthfulness  the  results  of  his  impiiries.  His  volumes  awaken  con¬ 
fidence  rather  than  admiration.  Integrity  and  candor  are  amongst 
their  most  conspicuous  (pialities.  The  kindliness  of  his  dis])Osition 
triumphs,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  over  all  the  adverse  influences 
ot  political  partizanship.  His  work  will,  therefore,  long  retain 
its  position  in  the  contidence  and  favor  of  his  countrymen.  Such 
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a  history  was  much  needed.  Little  was  known  until  recently  of 
the  penod  to  which  it  refers,  and  though  the  earlier  portion  of  it 
is  amongst  the  least  creditable  in  our  annals,  a  tliorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  its  records  is  needful,  in  order  to  our  clearly  under¬ 
standing  the  events  which  followed.  The  very  scanty  knowledge 
possessed  even  by  intelligent  Englishmen,  of  the  events  which 
occurred  between  the  death  of  William  III.  and  the  breaking 
out  of  the  tii*st  French  revolution,  is  amongst  the  most  obvious 
facts.  This  knowledge  has  embraced  little  more  than  the  names 
of  the  sovereigns  who  reigned  and  of  the  political  cliques  wliich 
struggled  for  political  ascendancy.  We  are  now  happily  in  the 
way  of  ac(|uiring  fuller  and  more  accurate  information.  What  was 
vague  ami  misty  is  assuming  a  definite  form,  and  the  events  of  the 
period  in  (piestion  are  stamling  out  as  luminous  points  to  aid  the 
judgment  and  direct  the  impiiries  of  our  own  age.  Ft  is  enough 
to  rcnnark  that  the  eighteenth  century,  deticient  as  the  earlier 
portion  of  it  was  in  men  of  illustrious  talents  and  unblemished 
patriotism,  yet  witnessed  the  ratification  of  the  Revolution  of  IhtSS 
in  the  acce.ssion  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  the  defeat  of  the  daco- 
])ite  rebellions  of  17L5  and  1745,  and  the  sub.se(|uent  breaking  up 
of  the  great  Whig  confederacy  which  threatened  the  kingdom 
with  the  evils  of  an  oligarchy.  We  are  far  from  ranking  amongst 
the  admirers  of  (leorge  HI.  We  speak  not  of  his  jwivate  worth, 
b\it  of  his  political  career.  The  former  wc  admit,  but  the  latter 
was  wantiiig  in  largeness  of  view,  and  in  constitutional  temper. 
One  great  benefit,  however,  flowed  from  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
monarch.  His  personal  resentments,  though  fre([uently  inflicting 
temporary  injury,  broke  up  a  confederacy  which  threatened 
national  evil,  ami  thus  paved  the  way,  after  a  protracted  struggle 
and  an  immense  amount  of  misrule,  for  our  monarch  becoming  the 
head  of  a  nation,  rather  than  the  leader  of  a  paity. 

The  attentive  reader  of  the  former  portions  of  Lord  Mahon’s 
History  must  have  observed  the  pnigress  of  this  struggle,  and  the 
present  volume  furnishes  additional  illustrations.  It  commences 
with  the  year  17<S0,  when  the  nation  was  violently  agi tab ‘d  l>y 
efforts  on  belialf  of  economical  reform.  The  heavy  taxes  which 
were  necessitated  by  the  immense  military  operations  carried  on, 
were  not  alleviated  by  anv  signal  success.  In  America  our  arms 
were  defeated,  and  in  Europe  the  larger  powers  were  intern t  on 
taking  advantage  of  our  disasters  to  accelerate  our  ruin.  Very 
general  dissatisfaction  therefore  prevailed,  and  many  of  the  most 
distingiiished  politicians  of  the  day  sided  with  the  people  in 
demanding  the  abolition  of  sinecures,  and  a  diminution  of  the 
influence  of  the  crown.  In  December,  17711,  two  motions  for 
economical  reform  were  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Lords 
by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  Both  were 
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rejected  by  large  niajorities,  but  throughout  the  country  a  demand 
of  unexampled  intensity  was  raised.  In  spite  of  every  exertion 
of  the  crown,  8000  freeholders  in  the  county  of  York  signed  a 
petition  praying  the  House  of  Commons  to  abolish  sinecures,  and 
to  reduce  exorbitant  emoluments.  Middlesex  followed  the 
example  of  York,  and  within  a  very  few  weeks  twenty-three  more 
English  counties,  and  eleven  of  the  largest  cities  or  towns  in  the 
em])ire,  met  for  the  same  jiiirpose.  ‘  It  is  to  be  noted,'  says  Lord 
Mahon,  ‘  that  in  all  the  steps  tending  to  economical  reform,  both 
branches  of  the  old  o))j)osition — the  follow^ers  of  Lord  Rocking- 
liam,  and  the  followers  of  the  late  Lord  Chatham — ajipear  to  have 
cordially  concurred.'  The  ministry  of  Lord  North  struggled  hard 
against  the  ])opular  demand,  and  freely  availed  itself  of  every 
means  to  defeat  it.  The  old  borough  system  afforded  facilities 
for  this,  but  the  ill  success  of  our  military  operations  counteracted 
its  efforts.  Not  venturing  on  a  direct  rejection  of  the  petitions 
presented,  the  ministry  endeavored  by  side  means  to  elude  their 
prayer,  until  at  length,  in  April,  1780,  Mr.  Dunning  submitted  to 
the  H  ouse  his  celebrated  re.solution,  ‘  That  it  is  the  o])inion  of  this 
committee  that  the  influence  of  the  crown  has  increased,  is  in¬ 
creasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished.'  The  Lord  Advocate 
attempted  a  diversion  in  favor  of  the  government,  by  moving 
that  there  should  be  preflxed  to  the  original  motion  the  words, 
‘  It  is  now  necesvsary  to  declare.'  Mr.  Fox,  as  the  opposition  leader, 
ac(piiesced  in  the  suggestion,  and  on  a  division,  the  resolution  so 
amendtHl  was  carried  against  the  government  by  233  to  215.  It 
is  worthy  of  note,  that  of  all  the  English  county  members,  no 
more  than  nine  appear  in  the  list  of  the  minority.  Lord  North, 
however,  speedily  rallied  his  followers  to  prevent  any  practical 
conseciuences  from  this  triumph.  Many  of  them  had  voted  with 
^Ir.  Dunning  through  fear  of  their  constituents,  before  whom  they 
expected  shortly  to  appear.  But  having  done  so,  they  speedily 
reverted  to  their  old  position,  and  placed  him  in  a  majority  of 
51,  when  Mr.  Dunning  moved  that  an  address  be  presented  to  the 
king,  praying  him  not  to  dissolve  the  House,  nor  to  prorogue  the 
session,  until  measures  had  been  taken  to  diminish  the  influence 
of  the  crown.  We  do  not  wonder  at  the  disappointment  and 
resentment  of  the  oppo.sition  chiefs.  The  language  of  Mr  Fox, 
‘  It  is  shameful,  it  is  Inise,  it  is  unmanly,  it  is  treacherous,'  expressed 
the  universal  feeling  of  his  party  and  of  the  country. 

The  (  lonlon  riots  occurred  at  this  time,  and  served  to  divert 
attention  from  the  parliamentary  struggle.  Of  the  character  and 
course  of  these  riots  we  need  not  speak.  They  are  amongst  tlie 
most  disgraceful  events  in  our  history.  Happily  they  were  but 
short  lived,  yet  they  served  to  show  the  virulent  character  and 
terrible  energy  of  the  bad  passions  out  of  which  they  sprang. 
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*  Jiitter  was  the  shame  with  which  the  leaclinfy  statesmen,  only  a  few 
days  afterwards,  looked  hack  to  this  fatal  and  disj^raceful  week.  4Miey 
had  seen  their  lives  threatened,  and  their  proj)erty  destroyed,  at  the 
bidding  of  a  foolish  young  fanatie,  not  worthy  to  unloose  the  latehet  of 
their  shoes.  Such  dangers  might  be  boldly  confronted,  such  losses 
might  he  ])atiently  borne ;  but  how  keen  the  pang  to  (ind  themselves 
objects  of  licrce  fury  and  murderous  attack  to  that  j)eople  whose 
welfare,  to  the  best  of  their  judgments,  they  had  ever  striven  to  pro¬ 
mote  I  In  such  words  as  these  does  Burke  pour  forth  the  anguish  of 
his  soul : — “  For  four  nights  1  kejd  watch  at  Lord  llockingham’s  or 
Sir  (Jeorge  Savilc’s,  whose  houses  were  garrisoned  by  a  strong  body  of 
soldiers,  together  with  numbers  of  true  friends  of  the  first  rank,  who 
were  willing  to  share  their  danger.  Savile  House,  Ivockingham  House, 
J)evonshire  House,  to  he  turned  into  garrisons  !  Oh  what  times  !  We 
liave  all  served  the  country  for  several  years — some  of  us  for  nearly 
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thirty — with  fidelity,  labour,  and  affection,  and  we  are  obliged  to  put 
ourselves  under  military  protection  for  our  houses  and  our  persons  !”  ’ — 
pp.  52,  53. 


We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  the  course  of  Lord  Mahon’s 
liistory  in  detail,  as  tliis  woidd  retpiire  much  more  space  than 
we  have  at  command.  Our  purpose  will  he  better  servxnl  by 
adverting  to  two  or  three  of  the  more  ]>rominent  and  interesting 
facts  included  in  it.  Lord  !Mahon  has  devoted  considerable 


attention  to  the  war  of  American  independence,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  narrative  he  dwells  at  largo  on  the  case  of  Major 
Andrd,  whose  untimely  fate  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion. 
The  facts  were  brietly  these.  General  Arnold,  an  American 
officer,  had  highly  distinguished  himself  in  the  service  of  the 
colonists,  but  liis  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  some  affronts 
received  from  his  superiors,  prompted  him  at  length  to  com¬ 
mence  a  secret  correspondence  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  the 
British  commander  at  New  York.  This  corresj)ondence  was 
carried  on  in  a  feigned  hand,  under  the  signature  of  ‘  Gustavus.’ 
At  this  time  Major  Andrd  was  aide-de-camp  to  Sir  Henry,  and 
the  letters  of  Arnold  were  replied  to  by  him  under  the  signature 
of  ‘  John  Anderson.*  The  British  commander  was  at  first  igno- 
rant  of  the  rank  of  his  correspondent,  but  a  variety  of  slight 
circumstances  led  him  to  suspect  that  he  could  be  no  other  than 
General  Arnold.  The  latter  was  appointed  in  August,  17<S(),  to 
the  command  of  the  important  fortress  of  West  Point,  the  key  of 
the  upper  province  of  New  York,  and  he  speedily  transmitted 
to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  a  direct  proposiil  to  surrender  himself  and 
the  fortresses  he  commanded  ‘  in  such  a  manner  as  to  contribute 
every  possible  advantage  to  his  Majesty’s  arms.*  The  treason¬ 
able  nature  of  this  proposal  could  not,  of  course,  be  misunder¬ 
stood.  ‘To  gain  possession  of  West  Point,  and  its  dependent 
posts,  with  their  garrisons  and  military  stores,  and  with  the  com- 
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inainl  of  the  Hudson  River,  which  they  implied,  and  l)y  tlie 
same  hlow  to  strike  distrust  and  terror  into  the  veiy  heart  ol  the 
American  ranks,  was  an  ohject  certainly,  at  that  time,  second  to 
no  other  towards  the  successful  prosecution  ot  the  war.^  Arnold 
at  leiiL^th  pro]K>sed  a  meeting,  and  stipulated  that  the  officer  sent 
to  conh.T  with  him  should  be  no  other  than  Major  Andrd.  To  this 
]uo]>osal  the  I’ritish  commander  assented,  strictly  enjoining  his 
young  ami  gallant  friend  not  to  enter  the  American  lines,  nor  to 
assuim*  any  disguisi*,  nor  to  receive  from  Arnold  any  written 
communication.  IVoceeding  up  the  Hudson  in  the  Vulture 
floe*]),  Andrd  met  the  American  general  on  neutral  ground,  but 
their  conference  not  being  concluded,  he  was  ])revailed  on,  at  the 
aj>proach  of  dawn,  to  accompany  Arnold  to  a  house  within  the 
American  lines.  There  their  ariangements  for  delivering  uj)  the 
works  at  West  Point  wt‘re  comjdeted,  when  Andre,  finding  it 
impracticable  to  n^turn  to  the  Vulture  as  he  had  intended,  was 
induced  to  lay  aside  his  unih)rm,  to  accept  a  pass  from  Arnold, 
iindtT  the  name  of  John  Anderson,  and  to  take  charge  of  various 
])apers  in  the  hand-writing  of  Arnold,  though  without  his  signa¬ 
ture,  explaining  the  cxJiidition  of  the  works  at  West  Point,  and 
clearly  indicating  the  scheme  for  its  surrender.  Proceeding  on 
liorst4)ack  towards  New  York  he  succeeded  in  passing  the 
American  lines,  but  on  ap})roaching  Tarrytown  he  \vas  seized  by 
three  militia  men,  who,  on  searching  his  ])erson,  found  the  secret 
papers  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted.  Arnold  effected  his 
esca|K‘,  hut  Andre  wais  delivered  over  to  General  Washington, 
w’lio  immtMliatelv  referred  his  case  to  a  court  of  fourteen  officers, 
twelve  of  whom  were  Americans.  This  military  court  was  not 
long  in  arriving  at  a  decision,  d'hey  held  only  one  meeting, 
and  then  re])orted  to  the  commander  that  Major  Andre  ought 
to  be  considered  a  spy,  and,  according  to  the  law'  and  usage 
of  nations,  to  suffer  death,  t^lverv  pos.sible  effort  w'as  made 
by  Sir  Henry  Cdint4^)n  to  save  his  officer,  but  W  ashington  was 
immoveable.  He  continued  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial, 
and  made  no  re])ly  to  a  touching  and  manly  letter  w  hich  Major 
Andre  addn^ed  to  him,  reejuesting  that  he  might  die  as  a 
soldi(*r  and  not  as  a  felon.  The  correi?i>ondence  which  passed 
between  M.ajor  i\jidre  and  his  commanding  officer  is  deeply 
touching,  and  his  execution  produced  at  the  time  a  sti'oiig 
emotion,  and  has  suhsecpiently  bticn  made  the  basis  of  serious 
accusation  against  Washington.  ‘  From  the  moment  of  his 
capture,’  says  Mr.  8pai'ks,  in  his  ‘  Life  of  W  ashington,’  ‘  till  that  ol 
his  execution,  the  conduct  of  Andre  w'Jis  marked  with  a  candour, 
fii'lt-]K>sses.sion,  and  dignity,  which  betokened  a  brave  and  noble 
spirit.’  The  character  of  W  ashington  precludes  tlie  sus])icion  ot 
his  having  acted  in  this  c.ii.se  under  any  other  motive  than  that 
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of  a  sense  of  public  duty.  ‘  Ills  feelings,’  says  bis  bit)graplier, 

^  were  dee})ly  moved  at  tlie  part  lie  was  compelled  to  act  in  con¬ 
senting  to  the  death  of  Andre."  The  army,  it  is  alleged,  were 
dissatisfied,  and  demanded  the  sacrifice.  We  sliould  be  glad  if 
tln‘  evidence  on  tliis  ])oint  were  more  conclusive.  At  ]>resent, 
however,  it  rests  rather  on  our  gem^ral  estimate  of  Washington’s 
character  than  on  anything  bearing  the  semblance  of  evidence. 
Lord  Mahon  ex})rcsscs  a  strong  o])inion  on  this  point,  and  closes 
his  account  of  the  transiiction  by  alleging  that  the  death  warrant 
of  Andre  was  ‘  certainly  by  far  the  greatest,  and  ])erha])s  the  only 
blot  in  his  i  Wi^^hington’s)  most  noble  career.’ 

Though  concurring  with  his  lordshi})  to  some  considerable 
extent,  we  cannot  fully  assent  to  his  conclusion.  The  ifc- 
conduct  given  by  Arnold  to  Andre,  on  which  he  mainly  relies, 
cannot,  in  our  judgment,  be  pleaded.  Had  Andre  been  ignorant 
of  tli(»  traitorous  design  of  Arnold,  it  should  have  held  good  ; 
but  as  it  ^^as  received  in  the  course  of  a  treasonable  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  was  designed  to  ])romote  its  completion,  Andiv  was 
not,  we  maintain,  in  a  condition  to  claim  its  protection.  In 
all  cases  where  the  j>arties  receiving  a  safe  conduct  are  ignorant 
of  the  traitorous  })rocedure  of  the  authors  issuing  it,  the  validity 
of  the  document  ought  .to  be  maintained,  but  where  the  oppo¬ 
site  is  manifest,  as  in  the  case  of  Major  Andre,  it  seems  to 
ns  that  no  s})ecial  pleading  can  establish  the  ])oint  at  which  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  and  his  associates  labored.  'J'his  was  the  view 
taken  at  the  time  by  General  Washington,  and  we  confess, 
though  we  do  so  reluctantly,  that  it  appears  to  us  conclusive. 
Writing  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  on  the  oOth  September,  1780, 
Washington  says: — ‘  Major  Andre  was  em])loyed  in  the ext*cution 
of  measures  very  foreign  to  the  objects  of  flags  of  truce,  and  such 
as  they  were  never  meant  to  authorize  or  countenance  in  the 
most  distant  dei^ree.’  What  is  thus  alleged  in  the  case  of  ‘  llatis 
of  truce’  holds  ecjually  good  in  reference  to  ‘  siife-conducts.’ 
To  conclude  otherwise  would  open  a  wide  door  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  trejiHonable  designs.  On  one  point,  the  conduct  of 
Washington  is  fairly  opcui  to  (piestion,  and  here  we  cannot  do 
better  than  (piote  the  reasoning  of  Jjord  Mahon  : —  * 

‘  From  the  historical  narrative,’  siiys  liis  Lordsliip,  ‘  let  ns  now  ])ass 
to  the  critical  examination  of  his  fate.  First,  then,  had  Washington 
any  good  ground  for  relying  on  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Jnijniry  ‘f 
Of  whom  did  that  court  consist  r  As  wi?  have  already  seen,  of  twelve 
American,  and  of  two  European  lield-oflicevs.  Now,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  American  generals  at  that  time  were,  for  the  most  j)art, 
wholly  destitute  of  the  ml  vantage  of  a  lil)eral  edncati<m.  ’I’hey  were 
men  drawn  from  the  ])lough-handle,  or  from  the  shop-boiu*d,  at  their 
country’s  call.  Greene  himself,  the  president  of  the  tribunal,  had  been 
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a  blacksmith  by  trade.  These  humble  avocations  afford  no  reason  why 
such  men  mi^lit  not  always  do  tlieir  duty  as  became  them  in  the  lield  ; 
why  they  should  not  sometimes  actiuirc  and  display  military  skill ;  why, 
at  the  present  day,  their  names  should  not  be  held  in  high  honour  by 
their  countrymen.  But  they  do  afford  a  reason,  and,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  a  strong  one,  why  such  men,  having  no  light  of  study  to  guide 
them,  having  never  probably  so  much  as  heard  the  names  of  Vattel  or 
Puffendorf,  could  be  no  lit  jvidges  on  any  nice  or  doubtful  ])oint  of  law. 
And  by  whom  had  they  l)een  assisted  ?  By  La  Fayette,  who,  though 
for  some  years  a  transatlantic  general,  was  still  only  a  youth  of  twenty- 
three,  aiui  who,  as  he  tells  us,  had  learnt  little  or  nothing  at  his  college. 
By  Steul)en,  who  had  undoubtedly  great  knowledge  and  experience, 
but  who  speaking  no  English,  while  his  colleagues  spoke  no  French, 
was  unable  to  discuss  any  controverted  question  with  them. 

‘  It  follows,  then,  that  the  verdict  of  such  a  tribunal  ought  to  have 
no  weight  in  such  a  case ;  and  that  Washington,  far  from  relying  upon 
it,  was  bound  either  to  refer  the  question  to  such  men  as  Kny])hausen 
and  Kochambeau,  adjoining  with  them  perha])s  Steuben  ;  or  to  ponder 
and  decide  it  for  himself.  Had  he  considered  it  with  his  usual  calm¬ 
ness  and  clear  good  sense,  it  seems  scarcely  possible  that,  with  all  the 
circumstances  so  utterly  unlike,  he  should  have  pronounced  the  case  of 
Andre  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  a  common  spy.’ — ])p.  102,  lOil. 

It  was  proposed  by  General  Robertson,  whom  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  despatched  to  Washington's  head  quarters,  that  the 
cpiestion  should  be  referred  to  tlie  judgment  of  General 
Knyphausen  and  the  Comte  de  Rochambeau,  and  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  the  proposid  not  having  been  adopted.  The  leaning 
of  these  parties  would  undoubtedly  have  been  towards  the 
colonial  view  of  the  case,  whilst  their  high  character  and 
military  experience  would  have  protected  their  judgment,  what¬ 
ever  it  miglit  have  been,  from  the  suspicion  which  attaches  to  the 
American  court-martial.  We  regret  the  transaction  on  many 
accounts.  It  is  enough,  however,  to  say  that  it  exhibits  the 
character  of  the  great  American  general  in  a  less  attractive  light 
than  that  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  it.  Few  men 
were  so  faultless  as  General  Washington,  yet  we  greatly  err  if  in 
this  case  his  .very  virtues  were  not  pushed  to  an  extreme.  He 
woidd  have  acted  equally  for  the  benefit  of  his  country,  and  would 
have  displayed  a  yet  higher  phase  of  the  heroic  character,  had  he 
mingled  mercy  with  justice,  and  discriminated  in  the  punishment 
intlicteil  between  the  conduct  of  Andre  and  that  of  the  sp}'. 
‘  Mr.  Washington,'  says  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  his  Memoirs,  ‘could 
not  be  insensible  that  the  example,  though  ever  so  terrible  and 
ignominious,  would  never  deter  a  British  officer  from  treading  in 
the  same  steps  whenever  the  service  of  his  country  should  require 
his  exposing  himself  to  the  like  danger  in  such  a  war.' 

Another  point  to  which  we  shall  advert  is  of  more  immediate 
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British  interest.  It  pertains  to  parties  nearer  homo,  and  is  of 
considerable  importance  in  estimating  the  character  and  policy  of 
one  of  our  most  distinguished  and  inHuential  statesmen.  In  the 
spring  of  1782  Lord  North  was  driven  from  power  by  the  growing 
dissatisfaction  of  the  country.  His  policy  as  a  minister  had  been 
opposed  for  some  years  to  his  convictions  fis  a  man.  His  views 
on  the  American  war  had  long  differed  from  those  of  George  III., 
yet  he  criminally  persisted  in  a  stniggle  which  he  knew  to  be 
fruitless,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  and  obstinacy  of  the  king. 
In  this  course  he  was  not  influenced  by  the  mere  love  of  office. 
His  temper  was  yielding  ;  his  principles,  so  far  as  he  had  any, 
were  held  in  subordination  to  the  royal  will  ;  and  he  therefore 
proposed  and  defended  measures  with  a  view  of  pleasing  his  royal 
master  rather  than  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the  empire. 
Happily  his  efforts  were  unavailing,  and  he  was  at  length  con¬ 
strained  to  persist  in  the  resignation  which  he  had  for  some  time 
contemplated.  Overtures  were  made  by  the  court  to  the  Earl  of 
Shelburne,  and  afterwards  to  Lord  Gower.  Both  these  noblemen 
having  declined,  the  king  was  compelled  to  revert  to  Lord  Hock- 
ingham,  who  was  in  consequence  again  installed  in  office.  His 
second  administration  was  formed  March  the  27tb,  and  consisted 
of  both  the  Rockingham  and  the  Chatliam  or  Shelburne  section  of 
the  whigs.  Five  members  were  taken  from  each,  and  strange  to 
say,  the  high  tory  chancellor.  Lord  Thurlow,  retained  the  great 
seal.  This  part  of  the  arrangement  was  submitted  to  in  deference 
to  the  king,  and  was  probably  promoted  by  the  mutual  jealousy 
of  the  two  parties,  lest  so  splendid  a  prize  should  be  awarded  to 
a  member  of  the  opposite  party.  Referring  to  the  ‘  Gazette,'  which 
announced  these  appointments,  Lord  North,  with  his  accustomed 
jocularity,  remarked  : — ‘  I  was  abused  for  lying  gazettes,  but 
there  are  more  lies  in  this  one  than  in  all  mine.  Yesterday  his 
majesty  was  pleased  to  appoint  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham, 
Mr.  Charles  Fox,  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond.'  The  king  had 
no  alternative.  He  submitted  with  evident  reluctance,  and  not 
without  ominous  indications  of  a  purpose  to  rid  himself  of  his 
new  advisers  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Lord  Mahon  fails  to  do  justice  to  Lord  Rockingham.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  instances  of  systematic  depreciation  furnished  by  his 
work.  Lord  Rockingham  was  no  doubt  greatly  indebted  to  his 
rank  and  family  connexions  for  his  position  in  the  whig  ])arty ; 
but  he  was  far  from  being  so  contemptible  in  intellect  as  Lord 
Mahon  alleges.  The  policy  of  the  whigs  presents  unquestionably 
much  ground  for  the  charges  advanced  against  them.  The 
great  offices  of  the  state  were  deemed  the  special  property  of  a 
few  leading  families,  and  men  of  pre-eminent  abilities,  who  were 
not  included  within  their  clique,  weie  consequently  debarred 
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from  the  first  prizes  of  the  state.  Tliis  nanow  and  injurious 
])riuciple  operated  no  doubt  in  the  selection  of  Lord  Rockingham, 
but  his  (|ualities  were  not  so  ignoble,  nor  his  talents  so  utterly 
beneatli  contempt  as  is  aftii  ined.  The  man  whom  Edmund  Burke 
describes  ^  as  an  inflexible  patriot,^  and  whoso  }>olicy  he  says  ‘  con¬ 
sisted  in  sincerity,  fidelity,  directness,  and  constancy  who  ‘  in 
opposition  respected  the  principles  of  government,'  and  ‘in 
administration  provided  for  the  liberties  of  the  ]>eople,'  must  have 
had  far  liigher  claims  on  the  confidence  and  gratitude  of  his 
countrymen  than  Lord  JVIahon  admits.  Great  allowance  may  be 
made  for  the  ])artiality  of  Burke;  but,  after  all,  his  political  leader 
and  friend  must  be  allowed  to  rank  much  higher  in  the  scale  of 
statesmanshif)  tlnin  the  representation  of  our  author  implies. 
The  few  creditable  admissions  which  are  made  are  connected  with 
statements  which  greatly  impair  theu-  significance.  Whilst  his 
character  is  described  as  ‘high,'  and  as  distinguished  by  ‘  honor 
and  integrity,'  he  was  not  far,  we  are  told,  ‘  from  the  alloy  of  vehe¬ 
ment  party  s])irit,  and  was  not  supj^orted  by  even  the  semblance 
of  ability.’  It  was  the  weakness  and  the  disgrace  of  Lord  Rock¬ 
ingham’s  ministry  that  Edmund  Burke,  inferior  certainly  to  none 
of  his  contem})oraries  in  ability,  and  inlinitely  su})erior  to  most  in 
the  rectitude  of  his  patriotism  ;  who  had  long  been  foremost  in  the 
ranks  of  opposition,  and  whom  his  countrymen  now  regard  as  the 
first  })olitical  genius  of  his  day,  was  excluded  from  the  cabinet, 
and  received  only  the  post  of  paymaster  of  the  forces.*  Such  a 
fact  goes  fai*  to  justify  Lord  Mahon's  statement,  that  ‘men  of 
genius  if  low  born'  were  received  by  the  whig  party  ‘  only  as  its 
servants  and  retainers.' 

In  Lord  Rockingham's  cabinet  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  and 
Mr.  F  OX  were  Secretaries  of  State,  the  former  taking  charge  of 
the  liome,  and  the  latter  of  the  foreign  de|xulment.  The  old 
division  of  northern  and  southern  was  abandoned,  and  the 
colonial  secretaryship  having  been  abolished,  the  colonies,  of 
which  the  United  States  formed  part,  were  included  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  home  secretary.  This  jierplexing  division  gave  rise 
to  serious  misunderstanding,  or  perhaps,  more  correctly  speaking, 
furnished  jm  occasion  for  exhibiting  the  dislike  which  existed 
between  tliese  eminent  men.  With  mutual  cordiality  and  good 
faitli,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  avoid  occasional  miscon¬ 
ceptions,  but  with  such  original  mistrust  on  the  part  of  both,  the 
breach  was  gradually  ripened.  In  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's 
‘Memoirs  of  the  Goiirt  and  Cabinet  of  King  George  111.,' 
recently  given  to  the  j>ublic,  several  letters  are  printed  which 

*  ‘  1  make  110  part  of  tho  uiiiiisterial  arraiigcincnt/  wrote  Buikc  to  a  eorre- 
sjxmdeiit,  March  tJ5th,  17S2.  ‘  I^methiiig  in  the  otUcial  line  may  jiossibly  he 

tiiought  lit  for  my  measure.’ 
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passed  between  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville,  in  which 
a  diix*ct  charge  is  preferred  against  Lord  Shelburne  of  intriguing 
against  his  colleagues,  in  the  negotiations  they  were  conducting 
with  Dr.  Franklin  at  Paxis.  A  very  strong  view  was  expressed 
by  Mr.  Grenville  re.specting  the  mission  of  Mr.  Oswald,  wdioin 
he  designates  ‘Lord  Shelburne’s  ambassador.’  Prior  to  Mr. 
Oswald’s  ariival  at  Paris,  Mr.  Grenville  reported  favorably  on 
the  progress  of  his  negotiation,  but  an  alteration  in  the  temper 
of  Franklin  was  immediately  discernible,  and  Grenville  urgently 
j)ressed  that  both  himself  and  Mr.  Oswald  should  be  recalled, 
and  ‘  a  person  of  rank,  such  as  Lord  Fitzwilliam,’  should  be 
sent  in  their  place.  Upon  these  letters  a  very  grave  charge  of 
insincerity  has  lH3en  preferred,  and  as  the  subsequent  career  of 
Mr.  Fox  was  gieatly  influenced  by  the  view  which  he  took  of 
the  matter,  it  is  needful  to  look  somewhat  carefully  into  it. 
‘It  is  clear,’  sjiys  the  editor  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham’s 
Memoirs,  ‘  from  the  singular  facts  revealed  in  this  correspondence, 
that,  while  an  ostensible  minister  was  despatched  to  Paris  by  the 
general  action  of  the  government,  with  the  sanction  of  the  king, 
to  negotiate  terms  with  the  American  minister.  Lord  Shelburne 
had  tiiken  upon  himself  to  appoint  another  negotiator,  who  was 
not  only  not  to  act  in  concert  with  Air.  Grenville,  but  whose  clan¬ 
destine  mission  seems  to  have  been  expressly  intended  to  thwart 
and  embaiTass  him,  and  whose  appointment  was  without  the 
approval,  or  even  tlie  knowledge,  of  the  Cabinet.’*  This  passage 
accurately  descril)es  the  tenor  of  the  correspondence.  Such  was 
the  view  which  both  Mr.  Grenville  and  Mr.  Fox  took  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  the  latter  expressed  considerable  indignation  at  the 
want  of  good  faith  which  was  suspected.  The  circumstances  of 
the  case  were  no  doubt  adapted  to  awaken  sus])icion,  and  with  the 
previous  mistrust  which  existed,  were  naturally  regarded  in  the 
worst  possible  light.  Grenville’s  first  lettcx  was  shown  to  Lord 
Bockingham,  the  Duke  of  Kichmond,  and  Lord  John  Cavendish, 
who  were  all,  says  Mr.  Fox,  ‘  as  full  of  indignation  at  its  contents 
as  one  might  reasonably  expect  honest  men  to  be.’  Our  first 
impression  on  reading  this  correspondence  was  with  Mr.  Fox;  yet  on 
a  careful  examination  of  the  case,  we  are  disposed  to  conclude 
that  his  impression  was  too  hastily  assumed,  and  his  resentment 
consequently  unauthorized.  The  character  of  Fox  was  much  more 
frank  and  open-hejuted  than  that  of  his  colleague,  yet  we  fail  to 
discern,  in  the  proceedings  at  Paris,  anything  to  justify  the  severe 
charges  prefeired  against  Shelburne.  We  are  now,  probably,  in 
a  more  favorable  position  to  judge  of  the  case  tlian  the  parties 
immediately  engaged 
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Tlie  facts  were  not  as  stated  in  the  foregoing  extract,  and  we 
are  precluded  therefore  from  resting  in  the  conclusion  which  it 
sets  forth.  Mr.  Oswald,  who  had  prevou^ly  l>een  employed  at 
Pari.«,  was  .sent  back  thither,  not  by  Lord  Shelburne,  but  by  the 
Cabinet,  and  the  province  a.ssigiied  to  him  was  to  negotiate  with 
Franklin  on  American  affairs.  He  went  with  the  full  know- 
edge  an<l  approval  of  the  ministry,  and  communicated  almost 
daily  with  Mr.  Grenville  after  the  arrival  of  the  latter  at  Paris. 
TheVe  was  nothing,  therefore,  clandestine  in  his  mi.Svsion.  It 
was  known  to  l>oth  .sections  of  the  ministiy\  On  one  point  the 
Slielbumes  and  the  Rockinghains  differed,  and  this  accounts  for 
much  which  occurred.  The  former  were  in  favor  of  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  America  being  included  in  a  general  treaty  for  peace, 
whilst  the  latter  wished  to  concede  independence  as  a  prelimi¬ 
nary’  to  the  treaty,  and  irre.spective  of  it. 

At  the  time  of  (Oswald’s  misssion  it  was  resolved  to  .send  Mr. 
Thomas  Grenville  to  Paris  to  treat  of  peace  with  France.  Now’ 
Oswald  was  the  friend  of  Lord  Shelburne,  and  concurred  in  his 
views,  whilst  Cirenville  .sustained  the  same  relation  to  Fox. 
American  affairs  jxrtained  to  the  home  secretaryship,  which  was 
tilled  by  Shelburne,  w  hilst  French  and  Spanish  affairs  belonged  to 
the  department  of  the  foreign  .secretary,  Mr.  Fox.  Under  .such 
circumstances  it  could  scarcely  fail  that  the  proceedings  of  the  two 
negotiators  should  clash,  and  hence,  we  imagine,  much  of  the  ini.s- 
understanding  which  followed.  ‘Considering,'  says  Lord  Mahon, 

‘  that  America  was  in  the  department  which  Lord  Shelburne  held, 
the  truth  reallv  seems  to  be  that,  if  one  secretary  had  cause  to 

V 

complain  of  the  other  for  encroaching  on  his  official  province  in 
the  negotiations  at  Paris,  that  complaint  which  was  made  by  Fox, 
might  more  justly  have  proceeded  from  his  colleague.'  There  is 
no  evi<lence,  therefore,  of  an  intrigue  on  Lord  Shelburne’s  jiart, 
much  le.s.s  of  any  aim  to  conciliate  the  king  by  promoting  views 
which  were  dictatt;d  l)y  his  personal  feelings.  It  is  important  to 
understand  this  matter,  from  what  speedily  follow’od.  Failing  to 
carry  his  colleagues  with  him  in  the  view’  which  he  advocated 
respecting  American  independence,  Fox  re.«:olved  on  resignation, 
and  was  only  deterred  by  the  state  of  Lord  Rockingham's  health. 
That  nobleman  expired  on  the  1st  July,  and  on  the  following  day 
Lord  Slielburne  was  con.stituted  premier.  ^Jr.  Fox  was  invited 
to  share  his  power,  but  declined,  and  speedily  retired  with  Lord 
John  Cavendish  and  the  Duke  of  Portland.  The  last  had  been 
recommended  to  the  king  as  the  successor  of  Lord  Rockingham, 
but  his  majesty  w  as  strongly  incensed  against  Fox,  w  hose  integrity 
he  mistrusted,  as  he  sorely  felt  the  inflictions  of  his  condensed 
and  impassioned  oratory.  Lord  Mahon’s  remark  on  this  passage 
in  our  history  is  well-timed. 
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*  Hail  Fox  desired  to  put  himself  in  comjx'tition  with  Shelbunie  for 
the  Treasury,  his  pre-eminent  abilities  and  his  well  won  leatl  in  the 
House  of  Commons  would  have  warnuiUnl  his  elaim.  But  to  run  all 
risks  of  diseonl  and  division  by  projH>sinir  another  man  whose  main 
merit  lay  in  this,  that  he  was  the  Lonl  of  \Vell>eek,  and  had  marritnl  a 
daiiLrhter  of  the  house  of  Devonshire — to  put  forwarvl  in  his  own  stead 
a  mere  dueal  puj>|x*t,  wliose  striiiijrs  others  were  to  pull — seems  a  course 
which,  however  eonfonnable  to  the  pnvedeuts  of  his  party,  was,  and 
1  trust  ever  will  bt*,  repuirnant  to  the  spirit  of  his  nation.  How 
true  and  just  the  reHeetion  which,  at  that  eri>is,  Horace  Wal})ole 
makes : — **  It  is  very  entertainini:  that  two  or  thrt‘e  ^reat  families 
should  jn'rsuade  themselves  that  they  have  an  hert'ilitary  and  exclusive 
riirht  of  ^iviiiij  us  a  head  without  a  toiiijue!” 

•But,  further  still,  even  if  it  was  dtvmed  indisjx'nsiible  that  the 
choice  should  lx  contined  to  men  of  the  hiijhest  rank,  one  mi^ht  liave 
Ihvu  si'kxted  far  sujxrior  to  Portland,  at  least  in  talent  and  parlia- 
iiu*ntary  standiinj:,  thou;^]i  destitute  of  a  Cavendish  connexion,  'fhe 
Duke  of  Uiehmond,  whom  Fox  and  Burke  now  concurred  in  p;vssing 
by.  mi^ht  have  Ixen.  at  least  iwcordiiiir  to  their  own  previous  estima¬ 
tion,  no  unworthy  chief. 

•  It  is.  therefore,  no  matter  of  surprise  that,  in  the  ])ublic  opinion  of 
the  time,  Fox  was  deemed  to  have  no  suthcient  cause  for  throwinij  up 
his  otHee,  and  breakinij  up  his  party.  Many  fewer  placemen  than  he 
had  expected  joined  him  in  his  resiijnation ;  many  fewer  indejH'iident 
memlKTs  approved  it.  Fox  was  furtlier  embarrassed  by  this  ditliculty, 
that  in  the  causes  he  assii^iunl  he  could  not  speak  freely  of  the  jxmlin^ 
neirotiations,  which  were  still  mysteries  of  State.  “  Lord  (Jeorire 
Cavendish,”  writes  Waljnde,  on  the  Sth  of  duly,  “owned  to  me  that 
there  mi^ht  lx  reasons  that  could  not  lx  <^iven.  I  said  : — ‘  My  Lord, 
will  worse  reasons  satisfy  the  country:’”  Ami  two  days  later 
M’alpole  adds : — *•  They  will  ixxeive  another  blow  as  sensible  as  any 
they  have  experienced ;  Sir  GtH.)r^e  Savile  disapproves  their  proud 
retreat.”' — pp.  271-273. 


Lord  Shell uime’s  was  a  whig  administration.  Mr.  Pitt,  the 
C’hancellor  of  the  Exchetpier,  wiis  at  this  time  a  decided  member 
of  the  whig  party.  Some  of  Lord  Rockingham's  followers  were 
included  in  the  government,  and  the  leading  ])rinciples  avowed 
were  umjuestionably  identical  with  those  of  their  predecessors. 
That  Mr.  Fox  should  decline  to  form  part  of  it  is  only  to  bo 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  personal  feeling,  whether 
ambition  or  resentment,  having  been  allowed  to  intluenco  his 
decision.  We  see  no  rea.son  apart  from  this  for  his  standing 
aloof  from  colleagues  with  whom  he  substantially  agreed,  and  in 
connexion  with  whom  he  might  have  hoped  to  check  the 
despotism  and  to  liberalize  the  narrow  policy  of  the  monarch. 
The  house  was  at  this  time  divided  into  three  jjarties,  and  was 
com|)Uted  by  Gibbon  to  con.sist  of  1 40  government  members,  120 
Lord  North  s  followers,  and  00  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Fox, 
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besides  several  whose  votes  were  uncertain.  By  coalescinj"  with 
Lord  Shelburne,  the  tory  party  woidd  have  been  etlectually  out¬ 
numbered,  and  remedial  measures  mi"ht  have  been  passed  which 
wmdd  have  staved  off  many  of  the  evils  subse(|uently  encountered. 
But  passion — we  regret  to  say  it — was  more  powerful  than 
patriotism,  and  the  character  of  Fox  suffered  whilst  the  interests 
of  his  country  were  pcTilled.  e  have  been  the  more  ])articular 
in  our  details  on  this  point  as  it  exercised  a  material  inllueiK^e  on 
the  subse(pient  fortunes  of  Fox,  and  led  almost  immediately  to 
that  most  disjistrous  coalition  to  which  w  e  shall  take  an  early 
op])ortunity  of  adverting. 

It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  Cabinet  of  Lord  Shelbunie  wn.s 
to  be  assailed  with  no  common  virulence.  Burke  described  the 
king’s  speech  on  the  meeting  of  Parliament  ‘as  a  medley  of 
hypocrisies  and  nonsense,'  and  Fox  added  that  ‘  he  detested  a.s 
much  as  he  despised  it.'  Lord  North’s  ))arty  was  etpially  intent, 
though  on  different  grounds,  on  damaging  its  reputation ;  but 
its  ])olicy  was  dehuided  by  William  Pitt,  who,  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Kxche(|uer,  and  ministerial  leader  of  the  Commons,  now^ 
found  ample  scope  for  the  dis])lay  of  those  signal  abilities  whicli 
enabled  him  during  many  stormy  years  to  maintain  his  ascend¬ 
ancy  in  the  British  legislature.  The  name  of  William  Pitt  is 
so  intimately  associated  wdth  our  ideas  of  modern  toiyism,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  realize  the  fact  that  at  an  earlier  period  lie 
w  as  in  the  foremost  rank  of  those  wdio  advocated  the  reform  of 
parliament,  the  shortening  of  its  duration,  and  the  correction  of 
electoral  abuses.  Y(‘t  such  was  the  fact.  He  w\as  then  greatly 
in  advance  of  many  members  of  the  w’hig  party,  as  the  following 
extract,  referring  to  the  year  1782,  wall  show  : — 


1 


‘On  the  Sill  of  May,  Mr.  Pitt,  seconded  by  Alderman  Sawhridge, 
»roiight  it  forward  in  the  House  of  C\^nnnons.  To  reconcile,  or  rather 


to  conci‘al,  the  wide  differences  that  prevailed  iis  to  any  detinite  or 
s]HH*iffe  ])lan,  the  motion  of  Pitt  was  only^That  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  inipiire  int-o  the  ])resent  state  of  representation  of  the 
Commons,  and  to  report  what  steps  in  their  opinion  it  may  be  proper 
to  take  thercu})on. 


‘On  this  question  the  new  mini.sters  were  very  much  at  variance. 
Fox,  lor  example,  w  as  its  steady  friend.  The  opinions  of  the  Duke  of 
liicluuond  in  its  iiivour  were  not  only  eager,  but  extreme.  On  the 
other  hand.  Lord  John  Cavendi.sli,  iis  one  of  his  colleagues  tells  us,  w  iis 
“diffident  of  the  effect  of  any  parliamentary  reform.”  It  w’as  caution 
only  that  withheld  tlie  open  expression  of  the  Prime  ^linister's 
repugnance.  The  effect  of  this  strong  disinclination  in  several  of  the 
Hockinghams  was  apparent  on  the  7th  of  May.  Pitt  urged  his  motion 
W’ith  great  ability ;  it  w'as  supported  not  less  ably  by  Sberidan  and 
Fox  ;  but  Dimdas  opposed  it  in  a  speech  abounding  both  wdth  argument 
and  wit ;  Burke  and  Thomas  Townshend  absented  themselves  ;  and  the 
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pro|x>sal  for  a  co\nmittoe  WcOs  negtitivenl  by  twenty  votes,  the  numbers 
bcin^  161  to  141. 

‘  It  was  with  some  ililiioulty  that  Fox  liad  prevailed  on  Burke  to 
keep  aloof  on  this  oee:ision.  But  on  a  later  day,  when  the  "eneral 
([uestion  was  airain  ineidentally  discussed,  the  ineiaber  for  ^lalton  could 
no  louLcer  be  restrained.  Then,  as  Sheridan  relates  it  in  a  secret  letter 
to  Fitzpatrick,  ‘‘  Ibirke  aiMpiitted  himself  with  the  most  mapianimous 
indiscretion,  attacked  William  Pitt  in  a  scrt‘am  of  passion,  and  swore 
parliament  was  and  always  had  been  precisely  what  it  ou^ht  to  he, 
and  that  all  people  who  thoui;:ht  of  reforming  it  wanted  to  overturn  the 
constitution. 

‘'fhe  debate  in  which  Burke  thus  unhiirthened  himsi‘lf  was  on  Alder¬ 
man  Sawbridg(‘  moving  to  shorten  the  duration  of  parliaments,  when  a 
large  majority  declared  against  that  measure.  Another  hill  to  ])revent 
hrihery  and  expenses  at  elections,  which  was  introduced  by  Lord  ^lahon, 
and  supported  by  Mr.  Pitt,  S(*emed  at  first  to  meet  with  more  success. 
It  passed  the  second  reading,  hut  in  tlu'  committee  some  of  its  pro¬ 
visions  weri‘  deemed  unduly  severe,  the  candidati*  being  precluded  from 
defraying  the  conv(*yanee  of  the  non-resident  voters  to  the  poll.  Several 
long  d(‘batcs  ensued  upon  it;  but  the  most  stringent  of  its  clauses 
being  lu'gatived.  Lord  Mahon  wit hdr(‘w  tlu*  bill.’ — pp,  216-21-8. 

Lord  Mahon  has  judiciously  severed  the  history  of  our  Indian 
Einpiri'  from  his  general  narrative.  In  a  former  volume,  ho 
brought  down  its  affairs  to  a  period  of  uncxam}ded  difficulty  and 
danger,  when  Lord  Cdive  w;i.s  selected  as  the  only  man  who 
coubl  sustain  our  power  in  the  East.  From  the  close  of  his 
second  administration  to  the  end  of  the  government  of  Warren 
Hastings,  the  events  are  detailed  in  the  volume  before  us.  Three 
chapters,  extending  from  pages  ol2  to  lo!),  are  devoted  to  this 
subject,  and  the  clear  and  consecutive  sketcli  they  give  will  con¬ 
siderably  aid  the  reader  in  comprehending  the  rise*  of  our  Indian 
empire.  The  moral  oblicpiities  of  Warren  Hastings  are  not 
marked  by  the*  strong  reprobation  they  merit.  The  historian’s 
goo<l  temper  has  prevented  his  condemning  them  in  terms  of 
sufficient  severity.  We  do  not  plead  for  a  literal  interpretation  of 
the  ]>assionate  dt‘clamation  of  Burke,  but  we  do  think  that  the  case 
calh'd  for  severer  censure  than  the  pages  of  the  historian  contain. 

The  last  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  ‘  Life  and  Manners’  of 
the  Kith  century,  and  did  our  sjiace  pennit,  we  sliould  freely 
avail  ourselves  of  its  sketches.  Mr.  Macaulay  has  furnished  an 
admirable  model  for  compositions  of  this  order,  and  ^ve  are  glad 
that  Lord  Mahon  has  followed  so  worthy  a  precedent.  The  .sub¬ 
ject  is  well  fitted  to  his  geniu.s,  and  the  chapter  devoted  to  it, 
whilst  forming  an  appropriate  se([uel  to  his  history,  is  one  of  the 
most  interc^sting  portions  of  the  work.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  read 
with  plejisure,  and  should  render  us  grateful  for  the  progress  that 
has  been  made,  in  whatever  contributes  to  the  safety  and  einbel- 
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lisliment  of  life.  Many  of  our  readers  will  have  difficulty  in 
realizing  the  state  of  things  referred  to  in  the  following  passage  : 

‘  Only  three  summers  since  a  French  gentleman  in  the  Higlilaiuls  was 
gazing  with  some  surprise  at  the  trampiil  and  orderly  scenes  around 
liim,  and  saying  that  ’his  friends  at  Paris  had  advised  him  to  come  upon 
his  journey  well  provided  with  j)istol  and  sword,  since,  as  they  hid  him 
hear  in  mind,  “you  are  going  to  the  country  ol  Ivoh  Roy!”  W(‘  can 
scarce  hlame  these  I  Parisians  for  so  faithfully  remembering  that  little 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  Koh  Roy  was  able  to  levy  his  “black 
mail”  on  all  whoeame  heneatli  the  shadow  of  his  mountains.  Rut  they 
might  at  least  with  e(pial  reason  have  ap})lied  the  same  advice  to 
Kngland ;  for  much  less  than  a  hundred  years  ago  the  great  thoro\igh- 
fares  near  London,  and,  above  all,  the  open  heaths,  as  Jhigshot  and 
Hounslow,  were  infested  by  robbers  on  horseback,  who  bore  the  name 
of  highwaymen.  Ihmty  these  men  were  determined  by  some  means  or 
other  to  obtain.  In  the  reign  of  (Jeorge  the  First  they  stuck  up  hand¬ 
bills  at  the  gates  of  many  known  rich  men  in  London,  forbidding  any 
one  of  them,  on  pain  of  death,  to  travel  from  town  without  a  watch  or 
with  less  than  ten  guineas  of  money.  Private  carriages  and  public  con¬ 
veyances  were  alike  the  objects  of  attack.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  1  775, 
Mr.  Xuthall,  the  solicitor  and  friend  of  Lord  Chatham,  returning  from 
Rath  in  his  carriage  with  his  wife  and  child,  was  stopped  and  tired  at 
near  Hounslow,  and  died  of  the  fright.  In  the  same  year  the  guard  of 
the  Norwich  stage  (a  man  of  ditlerent  metal  from  the  lawyer)  was 
killed  in  F|)])ing  Forest,  after  he  had  himself  shot  dead  three  highway¬ 
men  out  of  seven  that  assailed  him.  Let  it  not  be  3uj)posed  that  sucli 
examples  were  but  few  and  far  between  ;  they  might  from  the  records 
of  that  time  be  numbered  by  the  score  ;  although  in  most  cases  the  loss 
was  rather  of  property  than  life.’ — pp.  401,  402. 

The  state  of  our  universities  during  the  greater  part  of  the  LSth 
century  was  lainentably  deficient.  Oxford,  as  Lord  Mahon  ob¬ 
serves,  w\as  ‘  jvs  a  valley  between  hills.*  During  the  former  century 
it  hail  been  graced,  together  with  its  sister  institution,  by  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  our  annals.  Men  of  science 
and  philosophers,  poets  and  theologians,  statesmen  of  high  genius, 
ami  scholars  of  profound  erudition,  had  shed  over  these  noble 
institutions  the  lustre  of  their  genius.  But  during  the  period 
comprised  in  Lord  Mahon*s  narrative,  the  reputation  of  these 
seminaries  was  at  the  lowest  possible  ebb,  and  their  influence  was, 
to  a  large  extent,  positively  noxious : — 

‘  While  we  may  reject  in  all  the  more  essential  features  such  gross 
caricatures  as  those  of  Sipiire  Western  and  Parson  Trulliber,  we  yet 
cannot  deny  that  many  both  of  the  country  gentlemen  and  clergy  in 
that  age  showed  signs  of  a  much  neglected  education.  For  this  both 
our  Universities,  but  Oxford  princij)ally,  must  be  blamed.  “  I  have 
heard,”  says  Dr.  Swift,  “  more  than  one  or  two  persons  of  high  rank 
declare  they  could  learn  nothing  more  at  Oxford  and  Ckimhridge  than 
to  drink  ale  and  smoke  tobacco  ;  wherein  I  firmly  believed  them,  and 
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could  have  added  some  hundred  exa\nples  from  my  own  observation  in 
one  of  these  universities,” — meaninii^  that  of  Oxford.  At  C^imhridjj^e 
sueli  men  as  l^rofessor  Saunderson  had  kept  up  the  llame,  worthily 
maintaining  her  high  mathematical  renown.  Ihit  even  there  it  is 
plain,  from  the  letters  of  Oray,  how  little  taste  for  poetry  and  literature 
lingered  in  her  ancient  halls.  Oxford,  on  the  other  hand,  so  justly 
fanunl  hoth  before  that  age  and  after  it,  had  then  sunk  down  to  the 
lowest  ])iteh  of  dullness  and  negleet.  (tihhon  tOls  us  of  his  tutor  at 
^lagdalen  Ctdlege,  that  this  gentleman  well  remembered  he  had  a 
salary  to  receive,  and  only  forgot  he  had  a  duty  to  perform,  'riic 
future  historian  was  nev'er  once  summoned  to  attend  even  the  ceremony 
of  a  lecture,  and  in  the  course  of  one  winter  might  make  unre])roved, 
in  the  midst  of  term,  a  tour  to  Hath,  a  visit  into  Ihiekinghamshire,  and 
a  few  excursions  to  liondon.  We  may  incline  to  suspect  the  testimony 
of  the  sceptic  against  any  pl;u*e  of  CMiristian  education,  hut  we  shall 
iind  it  (jillowing  only  for  the  sin)erior  license  of  every  gentleman  com¬ 
moner),  conlirmed  in  its  full  exti'iit  by  so  excellent  and  so  eminent  a 
member  of  our  church  as  Dr.  tiohnson.  Here  is  his  own  account  of 
his  outset  at  Hemhroke  t\)ll(‘ge.  The  tirst  day  after  I  came  I  waited 
on  my  tutor,  Mr.  .Iordan,  and  then  stayed  away  four.  On  the  sixth 
Mr.  .Iordan  asked  me  why  I  had  not  attended.  1  answered,  1  had 
been  sliding  in  Christ  Clmrch  meadow.”  d'his  apology  aj>[)ears  to 
have  been  given  without  the  least  comi)unetion,  and  received  without 
the  least  reproof.’ — i)p.  40(3-108. 


A  want  of  moral  retineinont  pervaded  all  classes  of  the  community 
at  this  period,  as  was  shown  in  the  character  of  the  light  litera¬ 
ture  which  was  then  in  vogue. 

‘  We  may  guess,’  says  Lord  Mahon,  in  the  only  other  extract  for 
which  we  can  tind  room,  ‘  the  customary  nature  of  the  talk  or  the  songs 
after  dinner,  when  we  find  that,  in  great  liouses,  the  chaplain  was 
cxpectt‘d  to  retire  with  the  hulies.  Hut  in  many  cases  wc  find  this 
want  of  moral  retinement  extend  even  to  the  other  sex.  Of  this  a 
strong  instance  is  afforded  in  a  letter,  hitherto  unjiuhlished,  from  a 
great  ])olitician  and  ])arty -leader,  William  Hultcaiev,  at  that  time  Karl 
of  Hath.  Writing  to  his  relative  (’olman,  who  had  begun  to  jjraetise 
as  a  barrister.  Lord  Hath,  whether  in  je.st  or  earnest,  alludes  as  follows 
to  his  own  family  circle: — “  This  letter  1  direct  to  you  at  Shrewsbury 
(on  circuit),  which  is  the  nearest  ])laec  to  iind  you  in.  If  you  are  con¬ 
cerned  in  tlie  trial  of  any  rape,  the  ladies  desire  you  would  send  a, 
minute  ]>articular  account  of  all  that  passed  in  it.”  Another  strong 
proof  of  the  same  conclusion  may  he  gathered  from  the  correspondenea 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  His  grand-aunt,  Mrs.  Keith,  of  Uavclstone,  a 
lady  then  far  advanced  in  life,  appliinl  to  him  in  his  younger  y(‘ars  to 
obtain  for  her  perusal  the  novels  of  Mrs.  Afra  Helm — some  of  the  most 
licentious  in  the  language*.  Scott,  though  not  without  some  (pialms, 
complied  with  the  reepiest.  The  ])eeeant  volumes  were,  however,  most 
sj)eedily  returned.  “Take  hack  your  bonny  Mrs.  Helm,”  said  Mrs. 
Keith,  “  and  if  you  will  follow  my  advice,  put  her  in  the  fire.  Hut  is 
it  not  a  strange  thing,”  she  added,  “  that  1,  a  woman  of  eighty,  sitting 
N.  S. — VOL.  VIII.  n  u 
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alone,  fet‘l  ashamed  to  look  throujL^h  a  book  which,  sixty  years  a^o,  1 
have  heard  read  aloud  for  the  ainuseinent  of  large  circles  of  the  best 
company  in  London  r”  ’ — j)p.  170,  ASO. 

We  take  leave  of  Lord  Mahon  s  History  with  groat  respect.  It 
w’ill  long  maintain  an  honorable  ]jlace  in  the  literature  of  our 
country,  and  is  ecjually  credital)le  to  the  good  sense,  candor, 
research,  and  moral  rectitude  of  the  author.  Other  works  may 
possess  more  brilliant  (pialities,  but  ‘  The  History  of  England, 
from  the  Peace  of  Utreclit,'  is  distinguished  by  attributes  so  tho¬ 
roughly  English,  and  is  peirvaded,  moreover,  by  so  strict  an  im¬ 
partiality,  that  its  pages  will  long  be  referred  to  as  a  depository  of 
accurate  information  and  sound  philosophy. 


Aut.  VH. — The  Elements  of  Voliilcal  Science.  In  Tico  Books. 
Book  1. :  on  Method.  Book  11. :  on  Doctrine.  Witli  an  Account 
of  Andrew  Yamuitoii,  the  Founder  of  English  Political  Fconoiny. 
Hy  Fat  rick  Fdward  Dove,  Author  of  ‘  The  Theory  of  Human 
Progression.’  Svo.  ])]>.  x. — A70.  Edinburgh:  Johnstone  and 
Hunter.  London:  Theobald.  1851*. 

All  thoughtful  jxu'sons  have  their  attention  occu])ied,  more  or 
or  h‘.s.s,  with  the  condition  of  society  as  it  is  presented  in  the 
records  of  the  past,  and  as  it  is  seen  in  ditf’erent  regions  of  the 
earth,  and  under  various  forms  of  government,  at  the  i)resent  day. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  the  greater  part  of  mankind  are  badly 
governed  ;  that  while  despotism,  slaveholding,  social  (j])})res- 
sion,  domestic  misery,  insurrections,  and  wars  prevail  in  any  jiart 
of  th(‘  world,  there  must  be  some  fundamental  evils  which  are 
terribly  potent.  In  some  minds  there  is  a  tendency  towards 
apathy  in  the  contemplation  of  these  evils,  or  rather  of  their 
etfects  ;  they  abandon  mankind  to  the  natural  working  of  their 
piissions  and  contlicting  interests,  believing  that,  sooner  or  later, 
the  evils  must  work  their  own  end  if  they  do  not  destroy  the 
whole  framework  of  society.  To  such  persons  all  projects  lor 
improvement  based  on  theoretic  principles  are  idle  dreams,  useless 
sjK'culations,  incapable  of  any  beneficial  action  on  the  stubborn 
realities  of  practical  life.  Not  a  few  look  back  to  the  loriner 
times,  which  are  lighted  up  with  sunny  pictures  of  prosperous 
commonwealths,  while  the  crimes  and  woes  are  ignored  or  hidden, 
and  they  see  nothing  in  the  course  of  man  but  a  downward  pro¬ 
gression  from  bad  to  \vorse 
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‘  .Etas  ])arentiin)  pojor  avis  tulit 
Nos  lu'qiiiores,  iiiox  tlaturos 
i  » io lu  v  i t iosoiv i n . ’ 

Others,  again,  take  brighter  views,  and  look  on  the  progress  of 
separate  nations  and  of  the  world  at  large,  in  the  hopeful  oon- 
hdenee  that  there  has  always  been  a  gradual  progress  in  the  right 
direction,  and  that  this  progress  is  still  going  on  towards  a  glorious 
future.  We  agi’ce  with  these.  We  believe  that  in  the  slow  inarch 
of  ages  inankiiul,  as  a  whole,  has  made  advances;  that  civilization 
hrus  combined  many  and  contlicting  forces  in  bringing  out  bene- 
ticial  issues ;  that  the  elements  of  national  prosperity  and  the 
laws  of  national  life  are  beginning  to  be  understood  ;  that  the 
discovery,  discussion,  and  propagation  of  true  ])rinci])les  of  all 
kinds  are  ])roparing  the  way  for  a  more  just  and  hap})y  condition 
of  our  race  ;  and  that  by  the  concurrence  of  many  separate 
agencies  directed  by  an  Unseen  Hand  the  world  is  yet  to  enjoy  a 
long  and  univt*rsal  age  of  truth,  righteousness,  and  love.  This 
consummation,  we  believe,  will  a|)])roach  more  rapidly  in  ])ropor- 
tion  a.s  the  more  inlluential  members  of  society  everywhere  are 
taught  to  understand  the  jirinciples  of  things,  and  to  rely  on  the 
peaceful  opiTation  of  unchangeable  laws  rather  than  on  the 
impulses  of  the  many,  or  on  the  forces  intrusted  to  the  few. 

'J’he  .study  of  social  science,  or  political  philosophy,  is  by  many 
writers  of  the  present  day  treated  as  though  it  were  something 
comparatively  now  ;  whereas  it  engaged  the  profonndest  thinker.s 
among  the  ancient  ( treeks.  The  ‘  Politic.s’  of  Aristotle  have  been 
read  in  (Jreek  ever  since  the  revival  of  letters,  and  frecjiiently 
translated  into  the  modern  Ian guage.s.  '(^icero  (h‘  Othciis’ is  a 
cla.ss-book  in  the  higher  schooLs.  Hobbes’s  ‘Leviathan,’  one  of 
the  best  books  in  our  language,  as  regards  the  ch'arne.ss  and 
vigour  of  hs  style,  was  written  for  the  pur[)o.se  of  strengthening 
the  monarchy  in  the  civil  war.s,  and  is,  therefore,  disliked  by  all 
friends  of  liberty  ;  yet  it  evolves  not  a  few  grand  principles  with 
the  genius  of  an  original  thinker.  The  jiolitical  writings  of 
Sidney,  Selden,  Locke,  and  others  in  our  own  country,  together 
with  those  of  (Irotius,  Putfendorf,  and  Monte.squieu  on  the 
Continent,  prepared  the  way  for  Adam  Smith’s  ‘  Irnpiiry  into  the 
Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nation.s,’  of  which  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  spoke  as  ‘  perhaps  the  only  book  which  produced  an 
immediate  general  ami  irrevocable  change  in  some  of  the  most 
important  jiarts  of  the  legislation  of  all  civilized  states.’  Fergu¬ 
son’s  ‘  Progre.ss  of  Civil  Society’  is  profound  in  original  thought. 
J)e  Lolme’s  ‘  Essay  on  the  English  Con.stitution,’  Lord  John 
Kussell’s  ‘  Essay  on  Civil  Liberty  in  England,’  Bentley’s  ‘  Political 
Writings,’  and  Hallam’s  ‘  Constitutional  Hi.story  of  England,’  are 
all  helpful.  In  the  departnnmt  of  political  science  which  has 
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received  the  somewhat  illusive  title  of  economy,  the  modern 
writings  in  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  French,  and  Englisli,  would 
fill  a  libiary.  To  many  of  our  readers  their  names  are  prohahly 
unknown.  Quesnay,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  the  school,  was 
followed  by  Miraheau,  Mercier,  Dupont,  Condorcet,  llaynal, 
Turgot,  Neckar,  Colbert,  Sismondi,  (larnier.  Say,  Gamier,*  and 
others  in  France ;  Bandini,  Broggia,  Galiani,  Pagnini,  Carli, 
(  Jenovesi,  Algarotti,  Zanon,  Beccaria,  Verri,  Paoletti,  Vasco,  Ortes, 
Briganti,  Filangieri,  Caraccioli,  Scrofani,  Solera,  Ricci,  Palinieri, 
]\1engotti,  are  tlie  chief  Italian  authors  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
whose  writings  are  collected  by  Custodi  in  fifty  volumes;  in  the 
present  century  ^lelchiorre  Gioia  published  a  great  work  on 
‘  Economic  Science’  in  six  cpiarto  volumes,  and  he  has  been 
followed  by  Ressi,  Bossellini,  and  by  Pecchio  ;  Ulloa  and  Ustariz 
in  Sj)ain ;  Storch,  Schinalze,  and  Jacob,  in  Germany  ;  Malthus, 
Ricardo,  Mill,  M‘Culloch,  Senior,  Tooke,  Torrens,  Whately, 
Chalmers,  and  many  more  in  England  ;  Tucker  and  a  few  others 
have  written  in  America. 

Mr.  Dove’s  work  being  on  the  elements  of  political  science, 
he  naturally  regards  the  ‘  scientific  method’  as  presenting  itself, 
first,  in  the  form  of  a  iwiorl  reasoning,  or  deduction  from  axioms 
and  definitions ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  a  posteriori  form  of  rea¬ 
soning  or  induction  from  natural  phenomena  : — 


‘  'J'hc  science  of  politics  is  a  priori  and  rational  (that  is,  the  })roducc 
of  axiomatic  reason^  ;  political  economy  is  a  posteriori,  and  founded  on 
ohs('rvation.  The  science  of  politics  must  commence  with  its  indis- 
])utahle  axioms  and  exact  deiinitions,  and  ])ursuing  these  into  their 
details  show  how  they  would  atfect  the  relations  of  men  and  the  order 
of  soeietv.  Political  economv  commences  with  the  observation  of  facts, 
and  when  these  are  sutliciently  numerous  they  are  gathered  into 
clusters  according  to  their  agreement,  and  from  them  is^  inferred  a 
gen(‘ral  fact,  or  law,  or  ])rincij)le,  which,  although  not  proven  l)y  ])ure 
reason,  and  indeed  incapable  of  such  ])roof,  is  a  fair  inference  from 
the  facts  brought  before  the  mind,  and  may  justly  be  taken  as  the 

ground  of  argument  or  of  action . There  is  another  dilferencc 

between  ])ure  politics  and  political  economy.  Pure  ])olities,  if  there  ho 
siu*h  a  science,  must  lav  down  its  rules  of  perfect  and  abstract  political 
right.  These  rules  being  investigated  by  the  intellect  alone,  are  eaj)able, 
like  mathematical  projmsitions,  of  universal  verification.  Any  one 
having  the  capacity,  who  shall  choose  to  direct  his  mind  to  tho 
study,  may  convince  himself  of  their  truth.  Being  purely  rational, 
they  are  capable  of  examination  b}'  the  reason  alone,  and  may  thus  be 
tried  by  the  axiomatic  judgment  of  mankind.  Political  economy,  on 
the  contrary,  is  de})endent  on  the  correct  observation  of  an  indelinite 
number  of  facts,  and  as  these  must  be  received  on  the  evidence  of  many 
individuals,  it  is  sometimes  dillieult  to  arrive  at  an  unobjectionable 
conclusion.  T'rue,  if  the  facts  could  be  perfectly  observed,  pertectly 
recorded,  and  perfectly  reasoned  with,  the  result  would  be  as  certain 
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in  this  case  as  in  the  other;  hntthe  dithcnlty  of  accurate  aj)preeiatiou 
renders  the  result  always  to  a  certain  degree  uncertain.  While  the 
intellect  can  think  })crfectly  (witness  algebra  and  geometry),  it  cannot 
a])preciate  external  nature  ])erfeetly,  so  that  everything  de})endent  on 

observation  is  an  approximation,  and  no  more . Both  sciences  have 

their  legitimate  use.  Both  are  branches  of  nature,  and  both,  in  so  far 
as  they  are  true,  are  the  expression  of  the  will  of  the  Divine  Intelli¬ 
gence,  who  hath  done  all  things  well.’ — pp.  31,  34,  41. 

Another  difference  which  the  author  observes  between  poli¬ 
tical  economy  and  true  politics,  is,  that  while  political  economy 
has  to  do  with  benetits,  political  science  has  to  do  with  riff/its. 
But  while  these  differences  are  insisted  on,  the  tw'O  sciences  have 
a  common  ground,  inasmuch  as  the  great  principles  of  political 
economy  are  laid  in  the  dogmas  of  abstract  politics,  and  political 
truth  has  its  veritications  in  the  tindings  of  political  economy. 
Having  illustrated  these  positions  in  the  lirst  chapter  of  Book  1., 
‘  On  Meth  od,'  the  writer  j)roceeds  in  the  second  chapter  to  The 
Lord  and  the  Serf — the  two  extremes — the  gradual  trans¬ 
formation — the  tinal  result — and  propositions  on  change,  and  the 
means  of  making  it.  In  discussing  these  topics,  he  traces  the 
dej)arture  of  the  law  of  serfdom  from  the  law  of  nature,  that 
‘  each  man's  mind  has  j)OW'er  over  that  man’s  body,  and  over  no 
other,'  and  the  gradual  assertion  of  the  serf's  rif/ht  in  opposition 
to  the  lord’s  privileye.  In  one  stage  or  other  of  this  })rocess,  we 
find  every  country  of  Europe.  In  Britain,  the  long  struggle  has 
triumphed  in  the  destruction  of  serfdom.  But  the  (Question  of  the 
land  still  remains.  On  this  (piestion  the  author  is  not  sanguine 
in  his  estimate  of  the  power  of  any  treatise  on  the  science  of  poli¬ 
tics.  He  teaches  that  men  will  be  in  their  best  political  state 
when  each  sliall  possess  leijalltj  exactly  wdiat  he  has  a  right  to 
justify  ;  that  so  long  as  some  possess  more,  and  others  less 
than  they  are  justly  entitled  to,  men  are  not  in  their  best  j)olitical 
state  ;  that  they  wdio  possess  more  are  the  jrrivilcfjed  clas.ses,  and 
those  who  possess  less  are  the  nnprivile(jed  classes ;  that  change 
for  the  better  consists  in  reducing  the  privileged  to  the  legal  pos¬ 
session  of  what  is  their  own,  and  in  raising  the  unprivileged  to 
the  legal  possession  of  what  is  theirs  ;  that  change  may  be  effected 
]>y  the  jmiuUefjed  directly  and  letjallf/,  and  by  the  unprivileged 
by  force,  directly  and  illeyallfj,  or  through  wdiat  is  termed  moral 
intluence,  or  public  opinion,  indirectly  and  Unjalbj ;  that  change 
for  the  better  proceeds  slowly,  because  the  privileijed  classes  will 
not  make  it,  and  because  the  iinprlvil< yed  clas-ses  have  not 
legally  the  power  to  make  it  otherwise  than  slowly,  nor  the  will 
to  make  it  otherwise  than  legally  ;  that  while  change  may  be 
made  (juickly  by  force  or  revolution  illegally,  there  are  objec¬ 
tions  to  revolution  ;  that  the  privileged  cl.as.ses  will  not  make 
changes  for  the  better,  becau.se  they  are  ignorant  or  corrupt,  and 
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that  the  moral  influence  of  the  unprivileged  classes  is  not  great 
enough  to  jnoduce  a  speedy  change  lor  the  bettor,  but  tliat  tliis 
power  among  them  is  increased  by  the  knowledge  of  political  truth 
and  of  ])olitical  economy.  The  progress  of  such  increase  being 
necessarily  slow  and  silent,  the  author  s  chief  reliance  is  on  the 
harmonv  of  nature,  wliich  has  made  the  juf<f  beneficial,  and  the 
unjust  injurious.  The  sullering  occasioned  by  injustice  must  be 
traced  to  its  true  cause  before  the  clamour  provoked  by  suffering 
can  ])ec<une  effectual  to  produce  or  extort  the  change.  ‘Thus,' 
lu'  says,  ‘  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  will  gradually  lead  towards 
the  best  juditical  state.  It  is  tliereforo  important  that  the 
unprivileged  classes  should  be  informed  of,  and  correctly  under¬ 
stand,  the  causes  of  their  systematic  suffering.  Suffering  makes 
them  ft‘el  their  wrongs,  and  knowledge  teaches  them  how  these 
wrongs  may  be  corrected.' 

The  third  chapter  is  entitled  ‘The  Question  for  Solution.'  In 
discussing  this  ([uestion,  the  author  assumes,  that  anterior  to  legis¬ 
lation  there  must  exist  natural  principles  on  which  legislation 
ought  to  be  founded  ;  or,  that  some  particular  and  definite  form 
of  h‘gislation  must  bo  of  divine  institution  and  establishment ;  or, 
that  K'gislation  ought  not  to  exist.  As  one  of  these  })ositions  must 
be  true,  the  last  is,  for  the  ])resent,  left  out  of  the  impiiry  ;  as 
the  second,  though  possible,  is  without  any  evidence  of  being 
true,  and  the  first  is  su])ported  by  the  common  jiidgmeht  of 
mankind,  the  author  undertakes  the  examination  of  these  ante- 
rior  |)rinci}>les  on  which  legislation  ought  to  be  founded.  It  is 
due  to  him,  that  we  should  here  introduce  what  he  gives  as  his 
reasons  for  not,  in  the  first  ])lace,  examining  revelation  on  Cjiies- 
tions  of  ])olitical  science.  To  us  they  arc  so  satishictory,  and  they 
approach  so  nearly  t(^  wliat  wo  believe  to  be  the  true  relation 
between  all  science  and  the  Bible,  that  we  do  not  know  how  we 
could  do  better  than  bv  giving  them  at  length  : — 

•X  o  o  o 


‘  I  (In  not,  in  the  first  place,  intend  to  examine  revelation,  because  it 
is  as  a  natural  srieucr  that  1  propose  to  treat  the  theory  of  polities, — 
as  sonudhing  that  may  he  studied  by  the  unaided  intellect,  as  some¬ 
thing  that  may  he  known  hy  all  men,  whether  they  have  or  have  not 
the  hooks  of  revelation.  'Jdiere  is  a  natural  theory  of  ])olitieal  e(|uity, 
<|uite  indi'piuident  of  the  truths  of  revelation,  and  though  it  cannot 
fail  tol»e  interesting  to  study  the  polities  of  Scripture,  it  is  of  primary 
necessity  that  the  polities  of  nature  should  receive  that  duo  attention, 
without  which  the  sanction  of  revelation  would  too  easily  degenerate 
into  tlieoeratie  tyranny  and  priestly  domination  We  learn  from  his¬ 
tory,  tliat  tlmse  who  based  their  theories  too  exelusivelv  on  Seriiiture, 
lell  into  the  error  oi'  coujouiuliuf/  sins  ai/ainst  the  At  mi f it  y  with  crimes 
oyaiiisi  society,  and,  animated  with  the  best  possible  intentions,  they 
did  estahlish  laws  essentially  tyrannical,  and  endeavoured  to  exelude 
from  civil  rights  those  who  were  onlv'  obnoxious  to  ecclesiastical 
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cLMisure  or  discipline.  The  ])ili?rini  fathers  who  lied  from  })ersecution 
at  home,  and  who  willin»i;ly  expatriated  themselves  in  the  eaiise  of  civil 
and  relij^ious  liherty,  when  they  settled  on  the  western  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  endeavoured  to  fomul  a  scriptural  eomnuinity.  And  what 
wjvs  the  resnlt  r  Those  very  men  who  had  maintained  the  cause  of 
human  rights  and  human  liberty,  who  had  thrown  their  all  into  the 
eonte.st  with  the  noble  i\*eklessness  of  the  truest  heroism,  founded  a 
theocratic  association,  aiul  made  church  membership  the  criterion  ot 
civil  privilciifcs.  (It  was  the  theory  at  home,  only  with  other  ideas  of 
church  membership.)  The  temptations  to  such  a  cour.se,  were  no  doubt 
mo.st  powerful  under  the  circumstances  of  their  exile,  but  the  laws  were 
ncvcrth(‘lcss  essentially  tyrannical,  and  brouji^ht  forth  the  natural  fruits 
of  dissension,  couple<l  with  the  hypocrisy  or  heresy  of  those  who  pur¬ 
chased  their  civil  status  by  assentiiiijj  to  religious  forms  and  ceremonies 
in  which  they  had  no  ri'al  intert‘st.  The  Scriptures  do,  no  doubt, 
contain  the  b(‘st  and  purest  principles  of  political  rectitude  ;  but  where 
is  the  man  of  so  pcu’fect  judgment,  and  so  j)crfeet  impartiality,  that  he 
can  from  Scripture  draw  the  line  of  true  demarcation  between  the 
thinufs  that  man  may  .justly  take  coLjnizance  of,  and  the  thing's  which 
the  (hvator  and  Divine  .ludLife  has  rcscrvt‘«l  i‘or  his  own  su})rcme  dis¬ 
posal?  Ucsides,  even  ^rant  that  the  Scri})turi‘s  contain  tin*  principles 
of  rii'ht  ami  wron^  as  applied  to  societies,  it  will  be  found  on  more 
minute  examination,  that  somethini?  more  definite  is  re»piircd  before  a 
community  can  .justly  assume  the  form  of  a  state  in  whieh  one  man 
rules  and  another  is  ruled.  The  Scripture  sanctions  no  ])articular  man, 
but  tlie  ruler  must  be  a  ])articular  man  ;  the  Scripture  sanctions  no 
jiarticular  form  of  constitution,  but  the  form  of  constitution  must  be 
a  jiarticular  one.  Now,  who  is  to  determine  whieh  man  shall  iill  the 
ruler’s  olliee,  and  wlm  is  to  determine  what  particular  form  of  con¬ 
stitution  shall  be  established  in  the  state,  and  upon  what  prineijiles  are 
thes(‘  to  1)1*  (K‘tcrmiucd  ?  These  arc  tpiestions  which  Scri[)ture  does 
not  answer,  and  does  not  j)rofess  to  cidij^htcn  us  on.  They  are  left 
to  the  judgment  of  mankind,  to  be  determined  on  some  other  jirinciple 
than  that  of  divine  revelation.  Scrijiturc  sanctions  all  good  and  ciput- 
ablc  constitutions,  hut  by  no  mi*ans  dct(*rmiues  the  j)eculiar  form  that 
is  most  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  Dreator.  No  license  is 
allbrtlcd  in  Scripture  for  the  domination  of  one  man  over  another, 
back(*d  with  tin*  awful  authority  of  eternal  power  and  wisdom.  The 
ruler  and  the  ruled  equally  receive  approbation,  so  long  as  they  iiet 
rightly  in  their  stations ;  hut  what  the  ]>artieular  form  of  that  rnjhtly 
is.  Scripture  does  not  trace  in  such  minute  detail  as  to  allow  any  man 
or  any  body  of  men  to  assume  the  proposition  that  they  have  the 
authority  of  Heaven  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  their  fellows.  Scrip¬ 
ture  arms  no  man  again.st  his  I’ellow  man,  but  gives  the  sanction  of 
authority  to  every  act  that  is  just,  and  righteous,  and  benevolent,  and 
kind,  and  charitable,  leaving  it  to  men  themselves  to  arrange  their  own 
forms  of  government,  or  of  law,  within  those  general  limits  which 
justice  legitimately  admits.  No  act  of  iujusiice  receives  the  sanetion 
of  the  Scriptur(‘s,  and  every  act  of  inj\istice  is  threatened  with  the 
visitation  of  divine  displeasure.  But  in  the  formation  of  a  State,  which 
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iiecessarilv  involves  positive  enactment  on  the  part  of  the  community, 
something  more  is  recpiired  than  the  mere  negative  prohibition  of 
injustice — namelv,  the  iletermination  ol  what  injustice  is ;  and  this 
somcthuuj  rise  must  be  sought  for,  not  in  the  Scriptures,  in  the  lirst 
jdace,  hilt  in  those  natural  prineiiiles  of  equity,  whose  existence  Scrij)- 
turc  takes  for  granted  when  it  gives  sanctions  to  the  just,  and  promul¬ 
gates  its  threatcnings  against  the  unjust.  Many  illustrations  of 
justice,  both  as  applied  to  individuals  and  to  communities,  may  he 
Vouinl  in  the  hooks  of  revelation,  and  many  valuable  precepts  may  he 
gathered  for  the  conduct  of  societies ;  but  we  must  clearly  remember 
that  Scripture  pre-supj)oses  the  existence  of  that  justice,  which  it  so 
often  inculcates  and  sanctions,  hut  does  not  originate. 

‘  From  these  considerations,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  Serijiture 
must  he  ajijiealcd  to,  not  for  the  ])ur})osc  of  teaching  us  a  divine 
science  of  ])olities,  hut  for  sanctioning  and  apjiroving  all  such  human 
systems  as  are  naturally  just  and  equitable.  Tyranny,  whether  the 
tyranny  of  the  many  or  the  lew,  is  equally  hateful  and  equally  repro¬ 
bated  in  the  eye  of  revelation.  Licentiousness,  which  is  only  tyranny 
under  another  name,  meets  with  no  more  favour  than  unbridled 
despotism.’ — pp.  01-05. 

It  is  not  overlooked  that  the  supremacy  of  law  is  everywhere 
recognised  in  Scripture,  the  ruler  being  only  the  person  who  is  to 
carry  it  into  just  and  general  operation.  When  states  try  their 
laws  by  the  j)riinary  princi})les  of  equity  they  are  free,  and  advance 
towarils  ])erfection  ;  where  they  do  not,  they  are  enslaved,  de- 
gradeil,  and  ever  tending  to  revolution.  Society  seeks  to  recover 
its  eijuilibriuni  by  a  law'  which  limits  the  disturbing  forces,  and 
w  hich  varies  according  to  the  intelligence  of  the  people.  Liberty 
is  the  security  for  order,  and  knowledge  and  virtue  are  the  sup¬ 
ports  and  safeguards  of  liberty. 

The  fourth  chapter  is  ‘  On  the  Distinction  betw'een  the  Abstract 
and  the  liuluctive  Sciences,  and  Classification  of  the  Abstract 
Sciences.'  After  showing  that  equity  is  as  capable  of  being 
reduced  to  science  as  mechanics,  the  author  proceeds  in  chapter 
five  to  definitions,  and  in  the  next  chapter  to  ‘  the  axiom,'  which 
terminates  the  First  Book.  The  Second  Book  is  ‘On  Doctrine.' 
Here  the  first  chapter  enumerates  ninety-seven  facts,  principles, 
and  probable  tacts  relating  to  man,  the  agent  involved  in  political 
science.  He  now^  passes  from  the  reign  of  intellectual  theory^, 
dealing  with  abstract  truth,  into  the  broad  field  of  reality,  where 
politics  become  ‘  the  development  of  the  rational  law's  w  hich  should 
det(*rmine  human  volition  and  human  action,  so  far  as  mutual 
interference  is  concerned — the  science  of  those  mutual  duties 
which  are  universally  obligatory,  and  which  may  at  all  times  he 
justly  euforccd.'  The  mere  wdll  of  the  ruler  being  no  longer  the 
rule  of  political  rectitude,  his  opinion  requires  an  intellectual  law', 
lhat  all  men  are  equal,  in  natural  rights,  is  proved  from  Scrip- 
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ture ;  from  reason,  which  shows  that  the  same  moral  law  is 
hiiuling  on  all  men  ;  and  from  observation,  which  enables  us  to 
understand  ivho  are  men.  In  the  development  of  this  proof  the 
author  is  remarkably  clear  and  cogent,  exposing  the  mistakes 
which  have  been  committed  in  connexion  with  it,  and  expressing 
a  calm  and  healthy  reliance  on  the  progress  of  truth.  In  the 
midst  of  close  reasoning,  independently  of  Scripture,  we  are  glad 
to  meet  with  a  passage  like  the  following  : — 

‘  Althoui^h  polities,  as  a  science,  is  ])ertcctly  distinct  from  religion, 
the  history  of  man,  past,  i)rescnt,  and  future,  is  essentially  connected  and 
hound  up  with  religion.  No  separation  hetween  the  two  is  possible, 
without  at  once  landing  us  in  the  most  inexplicable  mysteries,  which 
do  not  admit  even  of  intelligible  statement. 


‘  It  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian  surely  and  certainly  to  expect  a 
millennium.  Whether  there  shall  or  shall  not  be  a  personal  reign  of 
the  St)n  of  (Jod  on  the  earth  we  know  not,  and  can  oiler  no  opinion 
that  is  worthy  of  attention.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  the  sure  word 
of  j)romise  that  there  shall  be  a  reign  of  righteousness  (justice)  on  the 
earth,  and  thatdod  himself,  the  true  and  legitimate  ruler  of  the  human 
race,  shall  take  to  himself  his  great  ])owcr  and  rv\(jn.  If  God  reign  we 
must  have  the  total  abolition  of  all  systematic  injustice  ;  and  as  the 
human  race  is  evolving  from  the  multitudes  of  diverse  credences,  so 
may  it  ultimately  evolve  from  the  multitudes  of  human  rulers, 
and  be  assend)led  under  its  one  legitimate  Lord.  It  is  true,  the  world 
may  say  that  “  These  all  do  contrary  to  Ciusar,  saying  that  there  is 
another  king,  one  .Jesus,”  but  “let  all  the  house  of  Israel  know  assur- 
edl  V  that  God  hath  made  that  same  Jesus  Lord  and  Christ.”  That  J esus 
is  tl  ie  onlv  ])er.sonal  ruler  who  has  a  right  to  rule  over  mankind.  Until 
he  assume  his  power,  it  is  the  duty  of  human  rulers  merely  to  lill  the 
otliee  of  administrators  of  the  rules  of  justice.  They  are  the  magis- 
trat(*s  of  eipiity,  not  the  rulers  of  men.  To  all  honour,  and  to  all  j)ropcr 
obediiMice,  they  are  entitled,  when  they  act  justly  and  imj)artially  ;  but 
the  oidy  I'LUSON  who  can  rule  from  his  own  right  as  a  person,  is  the 
incarnate  Son  of  God.  The  Christian  can  give  allegiance  to  no  other, 
exct‘pt  as  that  other  is  the  administrator,  and  not  the  supreme  sovereign  ; 
if  he  act  wronglully  he  maybe  deposed,  tried,  or  even  condemned  to  death, 
if  he  have  been  guilty  of  a  crime  that  would  entail  that  penalty  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  ;  he  may  be  set  up  to-day,  and  put  down  to-morrow,  and  set  up 
again  the  next  day,  without  any  more  crime  attaching  to  such  actions 
tlnm  attaches  to  the  hiring  and  discharge  of  a  servant.  For  man  there 
is  but  one  true  ruler;  one  who  hath  j)urchaseil  his  kingdom,  w'ho  hath 
redeemed  his  j)eo})le,  who  is  not  only  the  true  and  good  pastor,  but  the 
legitimate  and  rightful  Lord  ;  one  who  is  not  only  man  l)ut  God 
blessed  for  ever.  VVJiethcr  in  visible  form,  or  in  spiritual  essence,  that 
divine  Lord  must  ultimately  reign.  The  world  may  scolf  as  it  will, 
but  it  can  neither  arrest  the  promise  nor  the  arm  of  the  Almighty, 
“  Thy  kingdom  come”  is  all  that  the  earth  rccpiires  to  make  it  ha])py.* 
— p}).  111-11(5. 


Our  space  is  too  narrow  to  allow  ns  to  follow  Mr.  Dove 
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in  his  luminous  exposition  of  the  importiint  words,  duty,  chime, 
RKJHT,  WKONO,  aud  PlioPEiiTY.  Meaning  by  propeuty,  not 
the  thing  actually  ])ossessed,  but  the  thing  justly  poasessed, 
he  says,  ‘  It  is  impossible  that  a  slave  should  be  the  property  of 
his  master.  One  of  the  objects  of  this  work  is  (ultimately  )  to 
exhibit  the  hapasslbUity,  both  Jis  applied  to  slaves  and  to  land/ 
After  settling  definitions,  and  laying  down  axioms  and  po.stulates, 
the  author  devotes  the  third  chapter  of  this  Second  Book  to  the 
illustration  of  the  following  propositions  : — 1.  All  men  are  ecpial 
in  natural  rights  ;  ±  A  man  has  not  a  right  to  do  everything  ;  3. 
Men  have  a  right  to  do  something  ;  4.  To  find  the  etjuitable  limit 
of  action  ;  5.  Nb)  m.ajority  of  men  may  e([uitably  interfere  with  a 
minority,  or  with  a  single  individual ;  0.  Society  can  contain  only 
those  rights  which  belong  to  the  iiulividual  composing  society. 
From  these  jn-opositions  he  concludes  that  — 


‘  The  right  of  a  Icgishituro  to  perform  acts  which  may  not  justly  be 
])erformed  by  individuals,  is  only  a  })ortion  t)f  the  piditical  siipersfition 
IVom  which  Buroj)c  is  gr.idually  emerging,  as  it  emerged  from  religious 
and  physical  suj)erstition  a  few  centuries  since.  TJic  same  moral  laic  is 
incambrnl  upon  men  associated  in  society,  that  oaylit  to  reyalale  their 
conduct  as  indicidaals.  And  the  acts  from  which  an  individual  is 


morally  bound  to  refrain,  no  legislature  in  the  world  is  competiait  to 
command,  and  no  government  to  carry  into  execution.  If  it  be  not  so, 
nuMi  have  the  i>ower  to  obliterate  all  moral  law  whatever,  by  merely 
enacting  its  universal  abolition.  But  although  the  theoretic  limit  of 
just  legislation  maybe  clearly  seen,  we  must  not  expect  that  legislation 
will  be  conlineil  to  its  proper  boundaries,  until  the  evils  growing  one 
after  another  to  a  height,  and  jiressing  too  severely  on  the*  popu¬ 
lation,  shall  be  traced  to  their  true  cause,  and  be  successively  abolished 
l>ecause  they  can  no  longer  be  borne.’ — p.  107. 


(’haptcr  four  is  ‘Outlie  Formation  of  the  State,  and  the  Bight 
of  the  Majority.*  The  design  of  this  chapter  is  to  place  among 
natural  rights,  which  all  men  have  a  right  to  defend,  property 
as  well  as  liberty.  In  opposition  to  ‘  the  present  credence,  and 
the  present  practice,*  he  represents  the  land  of  a  nation  as  belong¬ 
ing  equally  to  every  living  citizen  of  that  nation,  ‘  consequently 
all  title-deeds  granted  by  dead  kings  are  invalid,  and  need  not 
be  respecteil.*  The  first  end  of  legislation  being  justice,  which  is 
immutable,  and  universally  binding,  it  requires  not  for  this  end 
the  consent  of  any  ;  but  it  does  require  a  deliberative  assembly, 
to  determine  the  applications  of  eipiity  by  specific  laws,  which 
should  be  unalterable,  and  written  ;  and  also,  an  executive  govern¬ 
ment  to  carry  out  these  laws,  so  as  to  protect  every  member  of  the 
state  from  unjust  interference  by  every  other  member,  or  by  any 
other  state.  The  second  end  of  legislation  being  expediency, 
relating  to  beneficial  public  acts,  can  justly  affect  those  only  who 
have  a  tree  voice  in  the  election  of  the  legislators.  Of  the  first 
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department  of  legislation  the  nile  is — politics  ;  of  the  second,  the 
rule  is — political  economy.  The  form  of  government,  Mr.  Dove 
argues,  ought  to  he  determined  in  a  Book  of  the  Constitution, 
added  to  the  Book  of  the  Law  ;  and  this  constitution,  ho  further 
argues,  cannot  validly  enforce  any  enactments,  which  infringe  any 
]winci|)le  of  justice,  on  any  man  who  has  not  ])reviously  agreed 
to  join  the  society  in  its  formation,  more  specially,  on  any  man 
who  is  excluded  from  the  national  deliberations.  Mr.  Dove,  of 
course,  is  arguing  here  on  the  abstract  ]n’inciples  of  justice.  He 
knows  that  propcu'ty  is  determined  on  the  grounds  of  law.  But 
as  law  has  no  real  authority  but  that  which  it  owes  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  ecputy,  we  do  not  know  that  we  can  do  better  than  accept 
his  theory  of  property  until  a  better  is  ])ropounded,  obe3'ing  the 
law  which  is,  yet  using  all  just  means  for  bringing  it  into  nearer 
conformity  with  truths  which  are  fundamental  and  unchangeable. 

history  of  all  European  law  relative  to  property  is  more  or 
l(‘ss  the  rc'cord  of  injustice.  The  practical  questions  for  Englishmen 
are — by  whom  are  the  taxes  ])aid  which,  but  for  allocation  of  the 
state  lands  to  private  individuals,  woidd  not  have  been  needed, 
inasmuch  as  the  fiscal  rental  of  those  lands  would  meet  all  the 
exigencies  of  the  state  ;  and,  further,  whether  the  imposition  of 
these  taxes  on  the  persons  who  pay  them  is,  or  is  not,  based  on 
justice  ? 

The  right  of  the  majority  is  treated  in  the  same  abstract  and 
rigidly  logical  method.  The  majority  can  never  have  a  right  to 
enforce  what  is  it.self  un  just ;  neither  can  it  enforce  what  it  believes 
to  be  expedient  on  any  but  those  who  have  freely  consemted  to 
be  ruled  by  that  majority.  'Jdie  great  difficulty,  as  it  strikes  us, 
in  dealing  with  these  matters,  is,  that  we  are  not  beginning  anew 
state,  that  we  are  born  in  a  mixed  condition  of  benefits  and  evils, 
that  we  must  either  submit  to  laws  in  the  making  of  which  it 
was  impossible  that  we  should  have  been  consulted,  or  commit 
terrible  deeds  of  force,  which  could  not  succeed  in  this  country, 
or  any  other  European  state.  Mr.  Dove  himself  teaches  that  there 
are  objections  to  revolution  ;  ‘  that  the  ruled,  as  well  as  the  mlers, 
are  liable  to  do  wrong  ;  that  men  may  be  called  u}>on  by  ►Scrij)ture 
to  obey  unjust  laws’  ([>.  Kih) ;  that  it  is  by  the  practical  working 
of  injustice  to  the  injury  of  the  community,  not  by  abstract  rea¬ 
sonings,  that  beneficial  changes  can  be  looked  for  ;  .and  that  the 
only  probable  advanffige  of  such  a  book  as  the  one  he  has  written, 
is  the  diffiision  of  sound  principle's,  in  such  a  way  Jis  to  save 
men  from  the  extreme  ])ressure  of  suffering  before  the  voice  of 
justice  is  regarde<J.  AVliatever  may  be  thought  of  the  manifest 
tendencies  of  these  pages,  it  is  certainly  a  noble  thing  to  lay 
open  the  essential  morality  of  politics;  to  exhibit  the  co-ordina¬ 
tion  of  rights  with  duties;  to  bring  every  institution,  however 
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ancient,  and  every  law,  however  venerable,  to  the  touchstone  of 
et(*rnal  truth  ;  and  to  prepare  the  way,  in  so  far  as  it  can  he  so 
j)repared,  for  the  universal  prevalence  ot  that  earthly  felicity 
which  is  the  natural  and  divinely-appointed  fruit  of  righteous¬ 
ness.  At  the  same  time,  it  appears  to  us  that  other  things  are 
true  besides  those  on  which  Mr.  Dove  has  dwelt,  and  that  he  has 
stated  too  nakedly  his  pro j)o.sit ions  regarding  the  right  of  every 
man  ‘to  recover  liis  own  ]n'operti/  for  himself,  or  his  neighbours 
]>roperty  for  his  neighbour,  in  all  circumstances  and  at  all  time.s. 
Jf  lie  have  the  ixnver,  then  may  he  justly  use  that  power;  but 
there  may  be  circumstances  in  which  it  would  not  be  judicious 
to  u.se  it.’  Here  is  betrayed  the  consciousness  that  the  proposition 
without  the  (jualifying  statement  at  the  end  is  too  bold. 

Wi'  are  not  objecting  to  the  qualification,  nor  to  the  })lace  in 
which  it  ap})ears ;  but,  in  a  work  on  ‘  The  Elements  of  Political 
Scienc(‘/  it  ouijrht  to  have  been  shown  that  there  are  elements 

'  O 

which  would  demonstrate  the  injustice  as  well  as  the  injudi- 
ciousncss  of  using  a  pow’er  which,  in  the  absence  of  such  ele¬ 
ments,  would  be  justly  u.sed.  If  every  man  may  carry  the  kuv 
oi'  justice  into  eftect,  ‘every  man’  ought  to  have  a  clear  j)er- 
ception  of  what  that  law'  is,  in  all  its  applications;  a  calm  regard 
for  that  law'  alone,  without  self-interest  or  passion  ;  and  a  power 
of  self-control,  which,  if  po.ssessed,  W'ould  render  government 
u.seless  and  legislation  superfluous.  But  until  ‘  every  man  ’  is  in 
this  condition,  W'e  must  demur  to  the  broad  .statement  of  right 
which  Mr.  Dove  has  so  strongly  made.  What  he  says  is  true 
only  in  the  abstract,  if  true  at  all ;  but  man  is  a  concrete  being, 
and  the  analysis  of  his  complex  nature  and  his  multiform  relations 
will  1  lave  to  be  carried  much  farther  than  they  have  been  in  this 
volume  before  the  real  worth  of  the  truths  inculcated  will  apjiear 
in  tlH‘ir  full  harmony  with  other  truths  wdnch  are  overlooked, 
but  which  have  as  positive  an  existence  and  as  great  potency  as 
any  of  tho.se  on  which  the  writer  so  earnestly  insists.  To  tell 
men  that  they  have  a  right  to  a  share  in  the  land  of  England, 
based  on  abstract  axioms  and  definitions,  may  or  may  not  be 
objectionable  so  long  as  men  are  regarded  simply  as  intellectual 
beings,  guided  liy  the  natmal  laws  of  reasoning,  which  are  scien¬ 
tifically  arranged  by  logic;  but  when  we  recollect  that  men  are  not 
merely  such  beings,  but  endow  ed  wdth  other  faculties  besides  that 
w  hich  is  concerned  w  ith  relative  abstract  truth — the  function  ot 
logic — we  perceive  that  it  is  neither  wise,  just,  nor  safe  to  lose 
sight  ot  those  other  human  attributes  —  emotions,  affections, 
passions,  ])rejudices,  tastes,  propensities,  habit.s,  interests,  and  so 
forth — in  treating  of  questions  which  touch  their  rights.  When 
we  speak  ot  riy/dSy  we  are  not  to  forget  correlative  duties ;  and 
before  we  can  practically  assert  the  rights  of  men,  w'e  must  be 
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assured  that  they  are  competent,  physically,  psychically,  and 
morally,  to  fulfil  the  duties  involved  in  those  riglits.  ‘  To  impure 
into  (t /lings)  as  they  are  in  their  own  essence,'  Mr.  Dove  says 
(p.  209),  ‘  is  the  characteristic  of  the  anticpiated  metaphysician. 
True  wisdom  is  to  s[)eak,  not  of  (things)  as  they  are  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  of  the  (pialities  by  which  we  know  them.'  Substituting 
‘  men'  for  ‘things,' his  own  words  express  our  meaning: — to  in(]uire 
into  the  nature  of  men  as  they  are  in  their  own  essence,  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  anticpiated  metaphysician.  True  wisdom  is 
to  sp("ak  of  mcny  not  as  they  arc  in  themselves,  but  of  the  qualities 
by  which  we  know  them.  What  we  criticise  is  not  Mr.  Dove's 
logic,  but  the  incompleteness  of  the  ca:^m-logical  elements  of  his 
argument.  If  something  be  granted,  many  other  things  must 
follow  by  logical  necessity.  But  we  are  not  prepared  to  grant 
his  (httii  in  the  simple  form  in  which  he  ])uts  them.  Men  are 
not  abstract  notions.  Neither  are  they  things.  They  are  free 
agents,  ^lost  of  them  are  ignorant.  We  dare  not  think  how 
large  a  proportion  of  them  is  unintluenced  by  considerations  of 
justice.  On  these  grounds,  we  are  constrained  to  regret  that  the 
positions  laid  down  in  this  volume  are  unaccompanied,  in  the  fact 
and  method  of  expounding  them,  with  such  (pialifying  consider- 
«ations  as  would  make  them  harmonize  with  the  actual  character 
of  men.  We  believe  that  the  able  author  is  not  more  desirous 
than  we  are  ourselves  to  unsettle  men’s  minds,  whether  in  hope 
or  fear,  in  such  a  way  as  would  foster  the  disposition  to  violate 
the  law  of  the  country  as  it  stands  at  ])resent.  Probably  he 
intends  all  that  we  mean  by  other  propositions  in  other  parts  of 
his  volume.  If  so,  we  cannot  but  wish  that  he  had  expressi‘d  his 
views  more  clearly,  fully,  and  consistently. 

The  longest  and  most  important  chapter  in  this  second  book 
is  ‘  On  Property.’  Having  previously  asserted  that  the  right  to 
all  the  land  is  in  every  citizen,  he  considers  mankind  as  merely 
emerging  from  superstition  on  the  subject  of  property. 

‘  When  among  the  most  civilized  communities  in  the  earth  it  has 
only  recenthf  been  determined  that  one  man  cannot  he  the  properti/  of 
another  man,  we  may  expect,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  find  the  wliole 
theory  of  property  with  regard  to  other  objects  a  mere  arhitnary  suj)ei*- 
slition.  When  tl\e  moral  and  intellectual  perceptions  of  the  race  have 
only  recently  ju'rceived  the  truth  that  a  moral  being  cannot  he  the 
property  of  another  moral  being,  it  is  ])lainly  evident  that  a  theory  of 
])roperty  is  only  Im/inninff  to  dawn  on  the  reason  of  mankind  ;  and  as 
the  slave  was  the  object  that  presenti'd  the  odious  credence  in  the  most 
]»lain  and  ])alpal)lc  form  of  criminal  injustice,  the  slave  would  he  the 
iirst  object  whose  condition  would  he  recti  bed  by  the  enlightened 
reason.  The  slave  was  the  worst  exhibition  of  an  erroneous  theory ; 
but  there  remain  many  other  objects  to  which  a  theory  of  property 
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r»r'jiiD<iin<r  lii?  own  xh^?rv  on  wh^t  rppr'0^'iii>  as  an  iii'iii*- 
tlnn  Of  '/tmf  WfV*.  that  an  object  Is  the  proper rty  of  i’s  creator, 
or.  in  <^»ther  words,  that  the  *  rcator  of  an  object  is  it^  proprietor, 
who  mav  jastiv  lend,  or  excbanje  his  pi\'r*eny.  he  g\;H.si  on 
to  show  how  thL*  or!<nDal  ritrht  to  p»roT*erty  is  generated.  As  it 
i^  a  i\-ceivc^  princijde  of  p'litical  eo.-uomy  that  man  can  and 
does  create  ^e.xchangeable  value,  the  grand  inquiry*  is.  *C>n  what 
material  has  each  individuai  a  right  to  expend  his  labour  sc*  as 
to  create  value  f 

•  Tiivr/ i?  the  jTvat  pr  Mem  of  m*:*dvm  so'rietv — a  prohltai  wh:.': 
nni?t  1--  Lvth  in  theory  and  in  practivO.  at  whatever  cost  tv  t*  ' 

generation  thiit  undtTtak^^'S  the  s dution.  Here  is  the  n'gion  whvr.* 
pnsoripti'^’n  and  suprstition  dett-rndne  the  whole  of  the  practical  ruits. 
In  thi-  quc?tion  the  welfare  of  millions  i?  implioatt'^h  In  this  qiu-tion 
inav  U*  the  r>^‘TfA  of  15riti?h  pa  q^rization  an!  Irish  dcoimation.  In 
thi-*  *jut*stion  may  be  hid  the  elcmtmts  cf  a  strife  as  deadly  ;is  thost* 
contc-sts  f<.*r  l'n*<edom  to  wliicdi  modem  s<H.nety  owt'S  the  libenits  i: 
enjoys  :  a  ?trile  which  must  come  not  merely  fi\*m  theories,  but  iivin 
the  Very  nee».*?>ities  of  the  human  race.  The  problem  lies  in  tlic  path¬ 
way  of  liiankind.  and  sc*lvcd  it  must  be  Sc»oiier  or  later.  In  attemjnir.: 
it>  .Milutioii  we  are  prtectly  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  coiulusit^n  at 
which  we  have  arrivt'd.  We  know  it  to  Iv  con>idcn:*il  dangerov.*:  by 
the  in** at  mX'S  of  laxicty.  We Ixdieve prfcctly  that  it  willlv  rjcotixl 
at  tir?t.  but  wc  Kdieve  as  pTl'cctly  that  it  will  be  ultimately  adopted : 
and.  inure,  w  e  lulicve  it  tnr^ :  and  only  K  cause  we  believe  it  true  do 
we  present  it  to  the  r.-aderis  attention.' — j  p.  2ol.  *2o2. 

As  ail  men  arc  held  to  l>e  equal  in  their  right  to  the  naiuntl 
earth  ; — as  no  man  can  substantiate  a  right  to  any  one  .sptcitied 
|»ortiou  of  tlie  earth  ; — as  men  retpiire  to  ‘.■>cciipy  the  earth, 
spxxrially  for  the  puq)<>ses  of  cultivation.  d:c. : — as  men  may 
occupy  the  earth  (Hpiitably  or  unequitably ; — and  as  the  produce 
of  each  man's  labour  is  his  own  property,  and  ought  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  sacred  from  the  forcible  or  fraudulent  interferenct  s  of 
other  men  ; — Mr.  Dove’s  sedution  of  the  p)roblem  is — 'By  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  by  making  the  real  value  of  the  soil.  Arc.,  the  cotu- 
moii  ytrofterty  of  the  whole  associated  community.'  It  is  not  a 
distriliution  of  equal  portions  of  land  to  each  man,  but  the  appr*> 
priatiou  of  the  rt*nt  value  to  public  objects  of  universal  value, 
instead  of  the  private  aggrandizement  of  a  small  number  of  indi¬ 
viduals.  \  arious  theories  of  rent  are  given  from  Whately  s 
Logic ;  Smith's,  Say's,  Storck’s,  Malthus’s,  Mill's,  M‘Culloch's, 
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Ricarvio's.  Sismoadi's ;  oi  these  he  D'caivis  ivU  ;is  exiiibiung 
cenain  asp^HTts  ol  rent ;  S^iv's  dehuiliv^u,  he  is  the  ouly  oue 
that  is  5^'iea title — *  ihf  />n>d/  fn^m  the  prxvinWHV 

of  thi  .v'j/.' though,  it  is  iuiuit*^]uate ;  while  that  el  Torrens — 

•  ik<i:  y*irf  o/:h€  piwttuy  tr/ii<v»  fo  iM  UiVal  pt\^pri^tor 

for  rh^  n-v-  if  Uu  v<e»4* — ho  aoeepts  as  the  only  evmwt  l^nl\  liis 
own  aoeouu:  of  rout  is — tAo  txiine  of  fA<*  pf\niui:U»y  oi/Aieify  ly* 
thy  M>iV,  liAiVA  pt\mh4y(ity  typiy^  tiU  thy  hiitumi 

j»A*n\'s  if  huirnth  LiU>ur.  Tiiis  pront  he  ununtai us  is  intendt\i 
by  Lhxi. /or  the  laUnirenv  and  not  for  the  non-lAbv»urers.  The 
funviamt*n:ui  uvet  on  whieh  he  reiit's  is — r^<i/  ^A^  oirfA,  os' 
iitruc(yj  !»y  In-/,  m  of  prwiucnuj  moty  thou  thy  oW  1/ 

thy  l  d\/in‘ yx/k  iiiUii  oti  tt.  Of  i\Hirs<,  oi/Nf4i4  is  ros^Vo  tni  into 
the  aceiiiuulaiion  of  the  prv^tiis  of  ]vvst  lalMur. — ii//  lalMur, 
lueehanicai.  miuiufaciuring,  or  otiu  r  w  hich  produces  iuiicles  in 
exchange  for  foevi. 

‘T  '  w'hora.  then,  ought  the  TX'iits  of  the  <vul  to  Iv  I'quitahly  alli>- 
c.itid  :  1  do  not  hi'sitato  to  say.  to  Tiir  Nation.  For  the  sk-rvuv 

of  the  nation,  taxts  must  Iv  denvtxl  frvnn  some  quarter  or  otiuT:  and 
if  the  t:ix:s  had  always  Ihx'u  derivixl  frvun  the  ix'nts  of  the  soil,  there 
never  would  have  Kxm  ;uiy  tax  upm  industry,  any  cusiom-housv\ 
any  exeise.  i  r  any  of  thos<'  r\*strietive  ine;isur\'>  that  ix'prt'ss  industry, 
while  they  e’.niueutiy  txuitrihute  to  s<‘i\ir.ite  uaiioa  fi\>m  nation,  aiul 
to  prevent  the  evunmenmil  intervx>urx'  that  ultiuiaielv  would  have 
alK)lisluxl  war.  Natioiuil  prv^jvrty  then'  nuist  lx*  so:Mytrk€'ty :  aud 
assuixvlly  it  is  mon'  to  take  that  pix'jvrty  from  the  natund  value 
of  the  Si^il  than  from  the  iiulividual  fruits  of  laKnir.  From  oue  or  the 
other  it  fw  and  mtuf  hr  taken  :  and  if  there  wonild  Iv  injustivv  in  taking 
it  fr«'m  the  iin|H'rsonal  n'ut  of  the  soil,  then'  is  et'rtaTtdy  mon' 
injustit'O  in  taking  it  fn'ut  the  pn>tits  of  imlividual  exertion.’ — p. 

Among  the  s[xvi:\l  advantages  derivable  from  thus  liisjHvsing  of 
the  national  s*>ii  are — the  aKdition  of  all  customs  and  excise;  one 
simple  tax;  the  union  of  the  inanuUwtming  and  agiicultunU 
classe  s  in  vme  interest ;  sei'uringthe  utmost  jKxssible  production  of 
which  the  soil  is  ca|xible  ;  ensuring  the  ediicativ'ii  of  the  |HHqde; 
securing  t4>  every  lalnnirer  his  share  of  the  previous  laUnii's  of 
the  community;  the  Ju^t  distribution  of  wealth  by  the  only  p^.^s- 
sible  means;  and  the  fultilment  of  the  law  of  CiOil,  as  deehired  in 
the  eonstituiion  of  the  terrestrial  worhi.  anil  the  law  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  dtvlared  in  the  written  Scripture.s,  ‘that  the  industrious 
man  should  he  rich,  and  that  the  man  who  lal>oui's  not  .slionld 
be  jx>or.’  Every  reader  who  is  candid  will  give  credit  to  Mr. 
Dove  for  three  things — tirst,  for  iudepnulent  }>owvrs  of  abstract 
reasoning,  higlily  cultivated,  and  expre.ssed  in  clear  and  strong 
words  ;  sccv>udly.  for  a  commanding  st'use  of  the  supreme  autho¬ 
rity  of  right  in  all  tlic  actions  of  mond  iigcnls ;  ;uul,  tliirdly,  for 
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a  true  spirit  of  Christian  benevolence  towards  his  fellow-men. 
He  gives  his  reasons  for  all  his  statements,  relying  entirely  on 
the  force  of  those  reasons.  We  have  no  occasion  to  tell  him  that 
those  reasons  are  abstract.  He  knows  it ;  but  he  also  knows 
that,  like  the  abstract  reasonings  of  other  sciences,  they  are  sub¬ 
stantiated  in  known  facts.  Neither  have  w’e  any  occasion  to 
remind  him  that  they  will  be  neglected,  repudiated,  dreaded,  as 
full  of  mischief,  by  the  present  majority  of  readers,  for  with  this 
he  laid  his  account.  His  avow  ed  object  is  to  contribute  towards 
the  ditiiision  of  an  improved  method  of  thought  regarding  politics. 
As  in  all  departments  of  life,  civilization  has  taken  its  rise  iu 
truth  clearly  apprehended,  so,  it  is  his  belief,  that  what  is  true  in 
political  science,  must  be  beneticial  in  political  action.  He  does 
not  profess  to  be  able  to  construct  a  system  of  society  w  hich  shall 
b(‘  permanent.  He  does  not  believe  that  any  man  in  the  w'orld 
is  competent  to  do  this.  He  has  great  faith  in  principles  which 
ore  true  and  just,  in  the  possibility  of  ascertaining  them  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  ])olitics,  in  the  perfect  safety  of  their  application,  and,  we 
suppose,  in  the  impossibility  of  applying  them  otherwise  than 
slowly.  With  the  principles  themselves  w^e  are  satisfied.  With  the 
dithculty  of  extricating  society  from  the  long-established  ideas  and 
usages,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  most  practical  men,  are  of  more  value 
than  all  the  tlieories  in  the  world,  the  author  has  not  meddled. 

We  ought  to  observe,  that  the  author  includes  in  his  volume 
a  separate  di.ssertation  on  Moral  Dynamics,  or  the  general  theory 
of  human  action,  w  ith  the  application  of  that  theory  to  existing 
in.stitutions.  The  dis.scrtation  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  all 
who  value  just  thought,  discriminating  expression,  and  unflinch¬ 
ing  adherence  to  ]irinciples.  We  do  not  recollect  any  wmrk  on 
]K)litics,  or  any  other  moral  science,  in  which  so  much  exactb 
tilde  is  displayed,  and  in  which  so  near  an  approach  has  been 
made  to  the  perfection  of  distinct  accuracy  in  the  definition 
and  the  use  of  terms,  which,  from  the  long  habit  of  using  the 
same  word  in  various  applications,  has  given  to  discus.sion3 
on  the  abstract  form  of  these  sciences,  an  ambiguity  not  really 
belonging  to  the  subjects,  yet  highly  detrimental  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  just  views  ami  the  pursuit  of  unincumbered  reasoning. 
He  either  finds  a  general  truth  in  tho  concepts  which  are  inevit¬ 
able  to  the  human  intellect,  or  works  his  way  to  it  by  the  induc¬ 
tive  process,  and  from  this  general  truth,  he  deduces  all  the 
particular  truths  which  he  discovers  to  be  logically  comprehended 
in  it.  It  is  impossible  to  do  ju.stice  to  such  closely-woven  and 
transparent  arguments  by  mere  quotation,  yet  w^e  must  give  one 
short  extract : — 

‘  It  is  true  that  the  whole  history  of  man  lias  exhibited  superstition 
or  credence  without  a  reason,  and  also  that  the  moral  actions  of  man- 
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kind,  in  tlu*  lii^niv  nf  society,  have  keen  almost  universally  based  on 
(hat  superstition.  Hut  it*  tlu*  superstition  of  eredeuee  has  been  uj)- 
rooteil  hv  a  ndurn  to  the  negative  state  of  doubt  when  there  was  no 
i‘videnet*,  ami  if  assumption  aft(*r  assumption  has  been  abandoned, 
merelv  heeause  nu‘n  had  learned  to  ri‘jeet  assum])tions,  shall  not  the 
verv  same  prineiple  he  hroiiij^ht  to  hi'ar  on  the  institutions  lounded  on 
the*  baseless  en^denee,  and  shall  not  the  assum})tion  of  unjust  jwtvrr 
Ik*  also  destroyed,  exactly  in  the  same  course  of  j)rot;ress  that  has 
destroyed  tlu*  su])erstitious  credence.  Thi're  is  no  ditferenee  between 
knowledi^^e  and  supi'rstition,  except  that  knowledij^e /frr.v /As*  rvttnon  ;  and 
then*  is  no  dilferenee  between  justice  and  injustice,  except  that  justice 
has  its  n*ason.  Ami  in  every  positive  credence  whatever,  and  in  every 
positive  act  of  interf(*renee,  this  rt*ason  must  be  extant^  or  the  credence 
is  a  superstition,  and  the  action  is  a  crime. 

'fhe  measure  of  the  reason  mav  be,  and  no  do\d>t  iciU  be,  a  matter  of 


disputation,  and  the  most  op])osite  assertions  are  naturally  to  he  ex- 
pei*t(*<l.  Hut  it  is  somethin*;  to  lay  down  the  abstract  conditions 
which  must  necessarily  he  lullilled  hei’on*  an  action  can  be  just.  If 
men  must  havi*  a  ruh*r,’and  if  the  nation  must  lu*  subj(*ct,  surely  it  is 
something  to  aset*rtain  the  abstract  conditions  without  which  the  ruler 


must  be  a  tyrant,  and  the  sidjects  must  lu*  slavi*s.  Tyranny  and 
slav(*rv  are  suse(‘ptible  of  (/ry;vr,  and  they  may  vary  from  the  utmost 
])ossibli*  extreme  to  the  smallest  possibh*  de])arture  from  the  rightful 
conditions  of  mankind.  Hut  the  oue  single  obj(*et  that  the  true  free¬ 
man  must  ever  have  iu  vi(*w  is  the  absolute  re-estahlishmcnt  of  the 


cipiilibrium  of  eipiity  on  such  a  ground  as  atfonls  hoi)c  of  uo  after  dis¬ 
turbance.  'idiousands  of  years  of  disturbance  have  rolled  over  the 
human  raet*,  and  the  last  few  centuries  have  brought  him  [it]  back  to 
truth ;  and  thousands  of  years  of  crime  and  political  su})crstition 
have  exhibited  the  ligure  of  tho  tyrant  and  the  slave.  Hut  is  it  jwsailjle 
that  the  destruction  of  the  baseless  crnfnicr  should  not  also  entail  with 


it  the  destruction  of  the  baseless  poicrr/  It  is  true  that  men  may 
rail  at  j)rinciph*s  which  disturb  the  assumptions  of  their  ordinary 
<*i\‘d(*nce ;  but  if  there  be  a  jn’inciple  of  life-giving  truth  ou  which  the 
freeman  may  hang  his  hoju*  for  the  w(*ll*are  of  his  race,  it  is  that  true 
crrtfrnrc  will  sooner  or  later  restore  the  freedom  of  mankind' — 
]>p.  IV.H),  di)7. 

To  tho  Dissertation  is  appended  an  Account  of  Andrew  Yar- 
ranton,  the  Founder  of  English  Political  Economy.  It  is  taken 
from  a  small  book,  of  11)5  pages,  by  the  said  Andrew,  published 
in  1  (>77.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  the  book  republished,  with 
suitable  ))rcface  and  notes;  meanwhile,  we  recommend  our 
readers  to  introduce  themselves  to  this  genuine  Englishman.  To 
sharpen  their  curiosity  we,  may  just  intimate  that  he  had  been 
employed  to  visit  the  Continent  for  the  jmrpose  of  studying  such 
manufacturing  improvements  as  might  be  introduced  with  advan¬ 
tage  into  England  ;  that  he  was  consulted  by  those  in  authority 
on  the  construction  of  harbours  and  canals;  was  a  commissioner 
for  examining  the  fraudulent  titles  to  land  which  had  sprung  up 
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after  the  civil  wars ;  tliat  he  foresaw  the  very  path  on  which 
Eiii^laiul  has  advanced  to  coinniercial  grandeur;  and  that,  as 
Mr.  Dove  says,  ‘  he  was  a  true  patriot  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  and  who,  though  the  first  notable  advocate  of  protection, 
was  the  author  of  (as  we  conscientiously  believe)  one  of  the  best 
treatises  that  ever  was  [were]  written,  and  of  a  phrase  which  the 
whole  world  would  do  well  to  learn  by  heart, — “  How  to  beat  the 
Dutch  without  fighting,  that  being  the  best  and  justest  way  to 
subdue  our  enemies.'" ' 

We  are  greatly  instructed  and  gratified  by  this  ably  written 
volume,  so  far  as  it  goes,  in  exhibiting  the  elements  of  political 
science.  We  believe  it  is,  in  the  main,  based  on  principles  which 
cannot  be  destroyed,  and  that,  however  practical  men  may  shrink 
from  some  of  its  bold  conclusions,  they  cannot  but  learn  from  the 
author  those  lessons,  of  which  time  will  ripen  the  fmits  in  the 
future  reign  of  justice  and  peace,  not  in  England  only,  but  in 
all  the  world. 


Akt.  Vlll. — Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Eihtcation  {Man- 
cheater  and  Salford,  ^*r.)  Together  with  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Coinniitftv,  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Aj^pcndix,  and  Index.  Ordered 
by  the  House  of  Conunons  to  he  printed,  0th  June,  1853. 

2.  Education  best  promoted  hp  Perfect  Ereedom,  not  hy  State  Endoic- 

ment.  Hy  Edward  Haines.  London :  Snow.  1851. 

3.  Aahburton  Prizea  for  the  Teach iny  of  Common  Things.  An 

Account  of  the  Proc*ei‘dings  of  a  ^Meeting  between  Lord  Ashburton 
and  the  Eleinentarv  Sehool-Masters  assembled  at  Winchester, 
on  Friday,  December  10th,  1853.  With  a  Preface  by  Lord 
Ashburton.  Jjondon :  Oroombridge.  1851. 

1.  Schools  and  other  similar  Institutions  for  the  Industrial  Classes. 
Iwemarks  on  the  Importance  of  giving  them  as  fai*  as  possible  a 
s<‘lf-supporting  character,  and  the  means  of  doing  so.  Hy  the  Uev. 
Dr.  Dawes,  Dean  ot  Hereford.  London:  Oroombridge.  1853. 

5.  The  Present  State  of  the  Educational  Question.  A  Lecture  delivered 
in  bloomsbury  Cliapcl,  London,  May  21,  1851,  to  the  Friends  ot 
A  oluntarv  Heligious  Education.  Hy  E.  Haines.  London.  1S51. 
0.  Census  of  Great  Rritain,  1851.  Education.  England  and  M  ales. 

7.  Census  of  Great  Pritain,  1851.  Heligious  Worship  and  Eduea- 

tion.  Scotland. 

8.  Jilinutcs  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  1853-1. 

^ HE  parliamentary  session  of  1853  was  ‘big  with  ])romisc' in 
relation  to  the  subject  of  national  education.  Its  precursor  , had 
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bonueatheil  to  it  an  unrinished  innuiry  of  considerable  importance 
and  magnitude  arising  out  ot  the  etiorts  ot  the  Manchester 
educationists,  while  the  royal  speech  contained  an  intimation  on 
the  same  subject,  and  Lord  John  Russell  early  announced  his 
intention  to  bring  forward  a  bill  on  the  subject  on  behalf  ot  the 
new  government,  Kxpectation  was  on  tijitoe  ;  a  tew  pages  will 
put  our  readers  in  })ossession  of  the  result. 

The  order  for  the  reappointment  of  the  Manchester  and  Saltord 
committee  was  made  on  the  1  /  th  of  February,  and  the  committee, 
somewhat,  but  not  materially,  modilied  by  the  recent  political 
changes, — the  thing  most  worthy  of  notice,  perhaps,  was  an  insu¬ 
perable  objection  on  the  j)art  ot  Jj01\1  John  Russell  to  the  a])point- 
inent  of  Mr.  Hadtiehl,  a  gentleman  against  whom  the  noble  lord 
seems  to  cherish  an  unexplained  animosity — got  to  work  on  the 
7th  of  March.  The  local  scheme  having  been  thoroughly  gone 
into  in  1852,  the  business  of  the  committee  now  was  to  examine 
the  secular  scheme,  its  rival  for  parliumenbiry  lavour. 

Into  the  evidence  at  large  we,  ot  course,  shall  not  attempt  to 
go.  We  may  remark  generally  that  it  is  very  multitarious, 
going  ov’^er  again  all  ground  })reviously  traversed — such  as  the 
educatiimal  duty  of  the  state,  tlie  deticiency  of  education  among 
the  working  class<‘s,  the  insufticiency  ot  the  voluntary  system, 
and  adiling  objections  not  only  against  the  local  scheme,  but  against 
the  minutes  of  council,  and  the  government  bill.  That  very 
much  of  this  evidence  was  irrelevant  is  obvious,  and  it  tended 
rather  to  encund)er  and  impede  than  to  aid  tliose  wdio  pror 
duced  it.  There  was  in  it,  moreover,  nothing  particularly  im¬ 
portant.  What  was  intended  to  alhrm  the  duty  of  the  state  to 
educaW,  or  to  establish  the  insulHciency  of  the  voluntary  system, 
was  certainly  inconclusive  enough,  and  has  been  satisfactorily 
<Us})osed  of  by  Mr.  Hinton  in  his  evidence,  and  by  Mr.  Baines  iu 
his  effect ive  pamphlets.  Tlie  tract  of  the  Dean  of  Hereford  is 
also  very  valuable,  as  giving  the  result  of  experiment  We  see 
that  the  argument  derived  from  the  King’s  Somborne  school  is 
in  some  (piarters  curtly  pooh-poohed  by  saying,  ‘Yes;  but  it 
Wyants  a  Dr.  Dawes  to  do  it’  This  is  the  mere  plea  of  indolence. 
There  may  be  as  many  Dr.  Daweses  as  like  to  bestir  themselves. 
We  observe  also  that  Air.  Kennedy,  in  his  last  re[)ort — with  a 
wholly  gratuitous  fling  at  ‘  tlie  well-meaning,  but  fortunately  but 
very  limited  body  of  enthusicists,  who,  like  Air.  IMward  Baines, 
of  Leeds,  or  Air,  J.  Howard  Hinton,  would  reject  all  state  assist¬ 
ance’ — essays  an  argumentative  answer  ;  but — to  modify  an  old 
proverb — a  fact  is  a  stubborn  thing.  Wo  pass  hastily  from  these 
topics,  how'ever,  that  we  may  <levote  a  little  s])acxj  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  secular  system  itself,  as  here  deveioj)ed. 

We  have  never  been  inclin<‘d  to  suspect  the  motives  of  the 
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smilar  educationists,  or  to  think  that  they  intended  any  harm  to 
the  risini^  generation  ;  on  the  contrary,  wo  are  willing  to  give 
them  all  credit  for  a  ])hilanthro]>ic  spirit,  but  we  cannot  extend 
our  a])])rohation  from  their  motives  to  their  project.  To  this  we 
entertain  the  most  decisive  objections. 

The  point  from  which  they  start  is  this.  Assuming  a  large 
amount  of  educational  deficiency,  and  laying  down  the  absolute 
necessity  of  state  action — on  both  of  which  topics  we  have 
material  difterences  with  them,  but  differences  which  we  shall 
not  stop  here  to  discuss — they  find  state  action  to  be  imprac¬ 
ticable  in  the  United  Kingdom  while  education  comprehends 
instruction  in  religion ;  and  thence  they  proceed  to  detach  reli¬ 
gious  instruction  from  education,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  action 
of  the  state.  Our  objections  to  this  scheme  are  briefly  these : — 

1.  For  a  partial,  and  comparatively  a  small  object,  it  involves 
a  great,  if  not  entire  revolution  in  the  existing  educational 
]>roci‘ss.  The  education  which  now  is,  and  always  has  been,  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  working  classes  in  this  country,  whether  by  them¬ 
selves  or  by  the  government,  is  religious,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  that  ;  but  should  the  advocates  of  secular  education  accom¬ 
plish  their  ohject,  it  would  not  long  continue  so.  They  coiitem- 
])late  nothing  less  than  a  complete  system  of  first-rate  free 
schools,  from  the  infant  to  the  industrial,  with  normal  schools  fur 
the  training  of  masters,  all  of  them  supported  by  taxation ;  a 
system  under  the  influence  of  which  it  is  evident  that  a  large 
number  of  existing  schools  must  decay,  and  by  which  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  working  classes  generally  would  be  ultimately,  if  not 
rajudly  absorbed.  But  why,  we  ask,  so  destructive  a  change  ? 
It  is  necessary,  we  are  told,  to  provide  for  the  destitute  and  the 
neglected  ;  but  surely  this  should  be  done  without  disturbing  and 
destroying  the  arrangements  which  are  already  in  such  extensive 
and  beneticent  operation. 

2.  The  advocates  of  the  secular  scheme  have  no  clear  view  of 
what  they  intend  to  effect.  Generally  they  aim  at  getting  reli¬ 
gious  instruction  out  of  popidar  schools,  but  are  l)y  no  means 
agreed  as  to  what  they  will  learn  in  them.  It  might  have  been 
expected  that  it  would  be  a  great  point  in  bringing  the  scheme 
before  parliament  to  remove  the  obscurity  which  has  always  hung 
over  this  aspect  of  it,  and  to  engage  some  strong-minded  man  to 
make  it  clear  what  secular  education  was  to  be.  This  was  not 
the  case,  however.  The  reader  may  go  carefully  through  the 
entire  evidence  without  finding  a  single  clear  and  intelligible 
definition  of  it ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  he  will  find  half  a  dozen 
clashing  and  inconsistent  notions  of  it,  no  two  witnesses  agreeing 
in  the  same  view,  and  almost  every  witness  contradicting  liimselt. 
Dr.  McKerrow,  ujion  whom  the  main  stress  of  the  examination 
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Avas  laid,  when  asked,  ‘  Will  you  ex])laiu  what  you  inoau  by 
secular  instruction  i*  replied  in  the  following  terms : — ‘  It  has 
been  difficult  to  find  a  word  or  j)hrase  by  which  to  explain 
clearly  and  accurately  the  nature  of  the  system  of  instruction 
sought  bv  the  membei*s  of  the  National  School  Association  to  bo 
establishod  in  the  country.'  {Evidence,  833.) 

This  difficulty,  we  have  no  doubt,  lies  much  more  in  the  vague¬ 
ness  of  the  thing  to  be  defined  than  in  the  defective  power  of 
language.  Dr.  Watts,  to  ex])lain  hinuself  on  the  saints  })oint, 
lianded  in  to  the  committee  the  draught  of  a  bill  in  which  the 
scheme  wa.s,  in  the  most  })erfect  manner  possible,  embodied  ;  but 
here  wo  have  indetiniteness  turned  into  confusion.  In  the  bill 
the  wonl  secular  is  put  in  opposition,  not  to  religious,  which  is 
its  proper  antithesis,  but  to  ‘  doctrinal,'  a  term  which  relates  to 
only  a  part  of  religious  instruction,  and  is  not  antithetic  to  secular 
at  all.  But  what  part  of  religious  instruction  is  doctrinal  i  We 
su]>pose  that  which  teaches  the  being  and  providence  of  God  is 
clearly  so;  yet  l)oth  Dr.  McKerrow  and  Dr.  Watts  tell  us  that 
this  doctrine  is  to  be  inculeat(Ml  in  .st‘cular  schools.  The  word 
doctrinal,  thend’ore,  is  ])ared  tlown  till  it  is  made  to  mean 
‘  sectarian  ;'  but  now  we  have  to  ask  what  o])inions  are  sectarian  ? 
Tlie  bill  replies,  that  they  are  ojunions  ‘in  favour  of,  or  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to,  any  sect  of  Christians  ;'  and  thus  we  have  Christianity 
as  the  common  ground  to  be  occujhed,  and  the  pi'culiarities  of 
Christian  sects  its  the  matters  to  be  avoided.  And  this  in  secular 
schools  !  To  this  self-stultification  of  the  bill,  it  is  to  be  added, 
that  both  Dr.  Watts  and  Dr.  McKerrow,  the  ])rincipal  witnesses, 
freely  contradict  both  it  and  each  other.  On  tliis  astounding 
jumble  it  is  appropriately  asked  by  Mr.  Hinton,  ‘  What  kind  of 
system  must  that  be  for  which  no  appellative  can  be  either  found 
or  framed,  and  which  no  two  of  its  advocates  can  describe  in  the 
same  terms?’ 

3.  While  destitute  of  any  precise  aim,  tlie  secular  scheme  in 
any  of  its  forms  is  sure  to  do  a  great  deal  of  harm.  Even  taking 
the  highest  stand,  that  it  is  to  maintain  Cdiri.stianity  so  far  as  it 
is  common  to  all  Christian  sects,  and  to  (  schew'  only  their  ]k  cu- 
liarities,  all  that  is  ])rotestant  ami  evangelical  mn.st  hi'  sacriticed, 
since  among  C’hristian  sects  are  Unitarians  and  Jtomanists.  If, 
according  to  Drs.  Watts  and  ^IcKerrow,  Christianity  is  totally 
thrust  out,  and  nothing  recognis(‘d  but  the  b(‘ing  and  jnovidence 
of  God,  we  have  then  a  system  of  deism  into  which  the  rising 
generation  is  to  be  indoctrinated.  And  if  we  go  a  little  further, 
and  get  onr  ideas  of  secular  education  from  Dr.  Andrew  Cond)e, 
the  Williams  school  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  ‘  Westminster  lleview,' 
the  studies  of  the  young  will  be  confined  to  the  laws  of  Nature, 
and  the  consummate  wisdom  and  hap])iness  of  observing  them. 
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From  the  hoarinjj;  of  sucli  remarks  as  these  the  patrons  of  the 
secular  scheme  attem])t  to  sliieltl  themselves  by  saying  that  tliey 
<lo  not  regard  a  secular  school  as  imparting  the  whole  of  educa¬ 
tion,  but  that,  in  conjunction  with  its  duties,  time  shall  be 
alh)wt‘il  for  such  religious  instruction  as  the  parents  might  select, 
We  make,  therefore,  this  further  remark, 

4.  d’hat  the  scheme  of  subsidiary  religious  instruction  is  alike 
inetticient  and  impracticable.  Mr.  Hinton,  in  his  evidence,  has 
gone  into  a  full  examination  of  this  arrangement,  and  has  con¬ 
clusively  shown  its  illusory  character  ;  but  we  cannot  follow  him 
in  detail.  It  is  obvious,  however,  how  fruitless  religious  instruc- 
tion  (supposing  it  to  be  given)  out  of  school  hours  must  be,  when, 
as  an  instrument  of  moral  culture,  it  is  hourly  and  incessantly 
wanted  in  the  hands  of  the  master.  But  there  is  little  chance 
of  its  being  either  universally  or  efticiently  given,  even  as 
far  as  it  might  be  useful ;  since  there  is  nothing  to  secure  the 
attendance  of  the  children  on  the  one  hand,  nor,  if  they  would 
attend,  an  adequate  provision  for  them  on  the  other.  Secularists, 
indeed,  talk  lluently  of  ministers  of  religion  being  everywhere, 
and  of  its  being  their  duty  to  teach  the  young,  as  if  they  did  not 
know  that,  while  the  clergy  of  a  national  establishment  are 
everywhere,  the  ministers  of  all  other  denominations  are  in  com¬ 
parison  but  thinly  scattered. 

o.  Supposing,  however,  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
under  wliich  such  a  j)lan  could  be  carried  out,  the  general  result 
in  relation  to  schools  for  the  working  cla-sses  would  be  of  a  most 
injurious  kind.  On  this  ])oint  we  quote  with  much  pleasure  a 
pa.ssage  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  school  inspector,  in  his 
Ke]ii^rt  for  1852. 


‘On  the  subject  of  religious  instruction  in  schools,  lam  become  very 
much  impressed,  from  all  I  have  seen,  with  a  conviction  that,  owing  to 
the  elaiins  on  the  time  of  the  clergy  among  the  adults  of  their  flock, 
and  the  general  work  of  their  parishes,  we  must  look  very  much  to  the 
schoolmaster*  aud  schoolmistresses  as  the  religious  teachers  of  the 
youthful  poor.  And  with  the  youthful  poor,  their  religious  knowledge 
and  imprt.‘ssions  are  to  be  obtained  in  the  school,  or  nowhere ;  it  is 


worse  than  useless  to  look  to  their  homes.  1  am  equally  convinced 
that  all  the  religious  knowledge  they  ought  to  acijuire-^to  say  nothing 
ol  religious  impressions — cannot  be  imparted  in  the  Sunday  school. 
About  the  correctness  of  these  remarks  my  observation  leads  me  to 
entertain  no  doubt ;  and  1  am  induced  to  make  them,  owing  to  the 
views  which  are  now  being  sedulously  })romulgated  by  the  “  National’* 
(formerly  the  “  Lancashire”)  “  Fublie  School  Association.”  The  sup¬ 


porters  of  those  views,  though  perha])s  eipially  desirous  with  myself  of 
bringing  up  children  religiously,  think  that  the  elementary  schools  for 
the  ]M>or  should  be  purely  secular  ;  and  my  object  is  to  show  that  they 
are  luistakcn  in  supposing  that  the  children  of  the  working  classes  can 
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bo  trained  religiously,  as  a  body,  unless  the  m.asters  and  mistresses  of 
schools  bo  tt‘iic*hers  ot‘  religion.  1  am  compelled  to  admit,  from 
attentive  observation,  that  in  many  schools  there  is  no  great  amount  of 
religions  knowledge  imparted,  owing  to  the  number  of  subjects  which 
the  scholars  of  elementarv  schools  have  to  learn  in  a  short  space  of 
time.  Hut  1  have  also  observed,  at  least  1  think  1  have,  that  even  in 
some  of  the  schools  where  the  children  could  not  answer  many  cpies- 
tion's  on  religious  subjects,  the  ])iety  of  the  teacher,  as  shown  in  his 
character  and  dem.eanour,  and  in  the  religious  remarks  which  he  from 
time  to  time  had  o]»portunities  of  making,  j)rodueed  the  most  bene- 
licial  etfects,  such  as  would  make  me  greatly  regret  to  see  schools 
where  the  teacher  was  bound  by  law  to  hold  his  tongue  on  such  sub¬ 
jects.’  Minutes,  1S51-52,  pp.  350,  351. 

There  is  much  more  in  the  evidence  relating  to  tlie  secular 
scheme  on  which  we  could  have  dwelt  with  interest,  for  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  really  of  the  highest  importance,  and  must  be  regarded  as 
still  before  tlie  public ;  but  w’e  content  ourselves  with  referring 
such  of  our  readers  as  may  be  disposed  to  ])eruse  it  to  the  Blue 
Book  itself,  or  to  Mr.  Hinton's  very  convenient  review'  of  it,* 
while  we  pass  on  to  the  other  topics  which  claim  our  attention. 
We  make  only  this  ])arting  observation,  that  the  secular  sclieme 
gained  nothing  by  the  iinpiiry.  The  committee  were  so  divided 
in  o])inion  on  it  that  they  could  not  agree  on  any  rejiortf  We  do 
not  think  the  witnesses  on  its  behalf  did  themselves  much  credit ; 
but  even  had  they  been  much  abler  men  than  they  actually  show  ed 
themselves  to  be,  wdth  so  bad  a  cause  in  their  hands  they  would 
liave  failed.  That  the  friends  of  the  scheme  in  the  committee 
should  have  received  evidence  from  the  voluntaries  against  it  with 
reluctance  does  not  surprise  us  ;  and  w'ehold  Mr.  Hinton  entitled 
to  the  warm  thanks  of  that  party  for  liis  determination  to  be 
heard,  and  for  the  important  evidence  he  gave. 

It  was  a  singular  but  a  decisive  indication  of  the  estimation  in 
which  Lord  John  Russell  held  the  labours  of  the  committee,  that 
w  hile  it  w'as  not  only  yet  sitting,  but  in  the  very  midst  of  its  duties 
— namely,  on  the  kh  of  April — he  introduced  into  the  House  of 
(^)mmons,  on  the  })art  of  the  (Government,  another  Education 
Bill,  and  one  of  a  totally  ditierent  character.  It  was  fairly 
observed,  we  think,  by  the  chairman,  in  the  course  of  that  debate, 
that  his  lordship,  wdio  was  a  member  of  that  committee,  might, 
w  ith  more  parliamentary  decorum,  have  waited  until  its  impiiries 
had  terminated,  and  its  report  had  b(‘en  made.  Lord  John  sub- 
seipiently  made  a  ])ractical  apology  for  this  irregularity,  by  pro- 


*  Cast'  i>f  the  Manchester  Educationists.  I’art  11. 

f  AVodo  not  know  what  is  about  to  hapjuMi  at  Manchester;  hut  our  curiosity 
is  considerably  excited  by  Mr.  (.’obden’s  reccnit  announcement  in  pailiaincnt, 
that  the  dilVerenees  between  the  locals  and  the  seculars  had  been  ‘reduced  to 
an  inlinitesimal  quantity.’ 
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niisiii^  to  postpone  tlio  second  reading  of  his  bill  until  the  labours 
of  the  eoininittee  were  closed;  but  in  the  end  the  second  reading, 
as  will  lu‘  recollected,  wiis  totally  abandoned.  On  a  measure 
which  might  seem  so  entirely,  and,  after  the  elabin*ate  flourish 
of  trumpets  with  which  it  was  introduced  (we  reter  not  only 
to  the  lioyal  Sp(‘ech  but  to  the  volume  of  Sir  J.  K.  Shuttle- 
worth  and  the  article  in  the  'Edinburgh  Review’),  so  singularly 
<h‘funct,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  make  any  remarks,  were  it 
not  that,  in  the  form  of  a  minute  of  the  C,^ommittee  (dCouneil,  it 
still  lives,  ami  is  in  active  o})eration  throughout  the  far  larger 
])ortion  of  England  and  Wales. 

The  Oovernment  measure  is  altogether  and  strikingly  unlike 
the  ^lanchester  schemes,  whether  the  local  or  the  secular.  For 
the  latter  a  basis  was  laid  by  large  allegations  of  educational 
deficiency,  and  they  were  broadly  framed,  to  encourage  the 
multiplication  of  scholars  and  the  increase  of  attendance  ;  but  the 
former  contains  no  such  ])rovisions,  and  even  ignores  all  such 
alh‘gations.  It  is  the  object  of  the  minute  of  A})ril  :2nd,  ISoo, 
not  to  enlarge  the  extent  of  education,  but  to  improve  its  (piality; 
ami  this  simply  by  extending  the  a])plication  of  those  celebrated 
minutes  of  KS IG,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  puj)il-teaeher 
.system.  The  application  of  these  minutes,  it  a])})ears,  was 
restricted  by  the  annexed  reipiirements  of  a  certain  amount  of 
income  in  the  .schools  which  should  have  the  benefit  of  them, 
and  the  schools  whose  income  is  below  this  level  now  come  in 
for  the  compitssion  of  the  Committee  of  Council.  Instead,  how¬ 
ever,  of  relaxing  the  terms  formerly  prescribed,  and  making  the 
minutes  available  for  schools  of  smaller  income,  their  lordships 
come  to  the  rescue  by  j)ro})osing  to  raise  defective  incomes  to  the 
nece.ssary  level  by  money  grants.  Thus  the  minute  runs  : 

‘  Jirs'olrrd — That  any  school  now  adinissihle,  or  which  shall  hereafter 
he  admitted,  to  grants  iindm*  the  minutes  of  August  and  Deeember  IS  KJ, 
may  reeeivc  a  grant  towards  the  expenses  of  the  preceding  year,  at  the 
rate  per  scholar  set  forth  in  the  following  table  : — • 


Xo.  of  Scholars. 

Boys’  School. 

r 

j  Oirls’  Schoi»l. 

Under  ."iO . 

! 

bs. 

1 

1  5s. 

Above  .'iU,  l)ut  under  lOO 

5s. 

1  -Is. 

Then  follows  a  statement  of  the  conditions  on  which  this  grant, 
lamiliarly  known  as  the  ca})itation  grant,  shall  be  made.  Now' 
the  convenience  of  this  to  particular  schools — it  is  alw  ays  con- 
venituit  to  receive  monev — mav  be  admitted  ;  but  the  inliuence 
ol  It  on  a  large  .scale  must  assuredly  be  most  unhealthy  and  per- 
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nicious.  Its  toiuleiicy  generally,  and  its  injurious  eftects  on 
voluntary  schools  in  ]^articnlar,  are  thus  traced  hy  Mr.  Hinton  in 
his  supplementary  evidence  : 

‘It  is,  spoakinsj:  gciicrally,  an  augmentation  of  school  incomes  out  of 
public  money.  This,  if  it  stood  alone,  wonhl  hear  very  hard  upon  all 
selmols  relying  exclusively  on  voluntary  elfort  (inehuling  under  that 
term  both  cliildren’s  pence  and  benevolent  eontrihutions),  inasmueli  as 
it  would  ])roduee  an  arbitrary  and  artificial  rise  in  the  cost  of  scholastic 
labour,  which  would  no  longer  he  lelt,  as  in  common  with  all  com- 
moditii‘s  it  should  1h‘,  to  find  its  value  in  the  market.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  that  the  (Jovt'rnnu'ut  measure  would  make  school  teach¬ 
ing  artiliciallv  iU‘ar,  it  wtiiild  matcriallv  diminish  the  resources  out  of 
which  it  is  to  lu*  paid  for  ;  sinc(‘  it  is  enough  to  give  a  title  to  the 
cajiitatitm  grant  if  tlu*  parent  of  the  child  pay  one  penny  per  week. 
This  is  oiu-  of  the  heaviist  hh»ws  at  voluntary  educational  cllort  which 
could  possibly  he  struck;  lor  at  present  an  immense  multitude  of 
children  pay  more  than  one  penny  ;  many  t>f  them  three  or  four  times 
as  much  ;  and  their  doing  so  is  of  vital  necessity  to  tlu‘  educational 
ellorts  whic-h  art' in  progress;  hut  this  n‘gulation  will  have  a  direct 
tendency  to  make  a  penny  the  normal  and  maximum  payment,  and  so 
to  destroy,  without  compensation,  a  large  part  of  this  most  salutary  and 
im))ortant  school  income.  It  would  seem  as  though  all  schools  must 
sulli‘r  from  this  unwise  and  ])ernicious  proposal,  hut  on  exclusively 
voluntary  schools  its  inllucnco  will  1h‘  not  only  sevtuv,  hut  in  all  ]>ro- 
hahility  annihilating.  Xor  is  this  the  whole  of  thi‘  misehief  to  he 
aj)j)rchcnded.  For,  the  sum  now  accruing  from  children's  pence  being 
reduced,  the  sum  ivipiiivd  from  benevolent  contributions  will  be 
iiu-reased.’  Iveport,  p.  2  15. 

Such  a  mea.sure  is  certainly  hut  little  consistent  with  those  pro¬ 
fessions  of  aiding  voluntary  effort  which  the  Coniinittee  of  Council 
at  large,  and  Lord  John  Jlussell  in  particular,  have  always  made. 
It  is  far  from  certain,  however,  that  the  pupil-teacher  system  is 
worth  extending,  not  meuvly  at  this,  hut  at  any  cost.  The  refer¬ 
ences  to  this  subject  throughout  the  inspectors’  reports  just  laid 
before  parliament,  is  anything  hut  satisfactory.  Several  inspectors 
complain  that  suitable  children  for  apprenticeship  are  not  to  ho 
had  without  higher  payment ;  and  Mr.  Moseley  makes  a  general 
statement,  which  goes  far  to  show  that  the  money  laid  out  on 
them  is,  to  a  large  extent,  thrown  away.  LiT  the  following  pas- 
sagt%  from  this  gentleman’s  rei)ort,  he  well  considereil : — 

‘  d'he  immlHU*  of  mah*  pupil-t(*iichcrs  who  com])letcd  their  appren¬ 
ticeships  in  Fnghuul  and  Wales  in  the  year  was  750.  Of 

this  number  001  eompet(“d  for  (Queen's  scholarships,  and  2  IS  obtained 
them,  d'hen*  remain  502  of  the  750  without  t^'*^'^***’**^  scholarships, 
and  of  whom  but  a  very  few  will  probably  become  schoolmasters. 
For  I  have  as<*ertaincd  that  hut  a  small  j)roportion  of  the  pupil-teachers 
who  do  not  obtain  scholarships  timl  tlu“ir  way  to  the  training 

schools.  Of  the  570  male  pupil-teachers  who  remained  without 
hcdiolarships  at  Christmas  lJ>52,  only  31  entered  the  training  schools. 
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Tiu'  n'lnainiii^  589,  c^lucated  with  so  iiiucli  pains,  and  at  so  pTat  a 
fost,  lor  tlie  otlice  ot*  teacher,  were  ])robahly  nearly  all  ot'  them  lost  to 
the  i*ause  ot‘  education.  1  suhinit  to  your  Lordships  that  it  inii^ht  be 
e\pe<licnt  to  institute  an  iiujuiry  as  to  what  has  heeonie  of  these 
youths,  and  also  of  the  502  who  remained  without  Queen’s  scholarshi})s 
at  Christmas  lS58.  Such  information  could  not  fail  to  show  what 
impediments  have  stood  in  the  way  of  their  following  the  jirofession 
i’or  which  they  had  been,  with  so  much  care  and  at  so  great  a  cost, 
brought  up.’  ^Minutes,  1S58-51,  p.  121. 


The  CcOse  tints  stated  certainly  deserves  inquiry.  In  addition 
to  the  sources  of  explanation  which  Mr.  ^loseley  hints  at,  we  think 
it  highly  probable,  that  many  of  the  children  apprenticed  as 
])upil-teachers  do  not  seek — nor  their  friends  for  them — educa¬ 
tional  imjtrovement  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  teachers,  but 
merely  with  a  view  to  (qualify  themselves  for  advanced  mercantile 
and  other  situations.  At  all  events,  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  chihlren  upon  whom  the  public  money  is  thus 
lavished,  make  for  it  no  return. 

A  remark  somewhat  similar  may  be  made  concerning  the  grants 
in  augmentation  of  the  salaries  of  schoolmasters.  With  the  ut¬ 
most  sincerity  we  disclaim  any  desire  either  to  stint  the  income  or 
to  lower  the  standing  of  popular  schoolma.sters  ;  on  the  contrary, 
none  can  more  sincerely  rejoice  than  ourselves  at  seeing  their  real 
res])ectability  increiised.  We  confess  our  doubts,  however,  whether 
the  methods  pursued  for  this  end  are  likely  to  ans\ver  their  pur¬ 
pose.  Let  us,  on  this  subject,  be  permitted  to  quote  the  follow¬ 
ing  j)assiige  from  inspector  Longueville's  report  for  1853  : — 


‘  It  is  objected  by  ni.'inv  of  the  most  judicious  managers  of  schools, 
with  whom  1  had  the  ])rivilege  of  conversing  upon  the  subject,  that  the 
pr(‘vailing  tendency  of  the  minds  of  masters  c.ohiincf  from  training 
achooh^  amt  ntpecatlli/  of  such  among  them  as  hold  certificates  of  merit, 
is  to  become  dissatislieil  with  what  is  called  their  “  social  position,”  and 
to  consider  themselves  worthy  of  something  much  higher.  I  am  bound 
to  cx])ress  my  own  conviction  that  such  comjdaints  are  by  no  means 
groundless.  1  have  witnessed  indications  of  the  evil,  for  such  1  con¬ 
sider  it  myself ;  and  1  am  aware  of  its  having  been  fostered  by  a 
]>eriodical  publication  circidating  among  schoolmasters.  ’Phe  fact  also 
that  some  parochial  sclioolmasters  have  been  recently  admitted  to  holy 
ordi'i's  has  raised  the  ambition  and  unsettled  the  minds  of  other 
teachers.  I  indulge,  however,  in  the  hope  that  the  evil  is  but  a  tem¬ 
porary  one,  and  that  as  the  demand  for  and  su])ply  of  teachers  become 
more  nearly  balanced  by  the  inllux  of  a  chiss  of  young  men  more  })er- 
tectly,  iH'cause  more  gradually  and  longer,  trained — I  mean  by  the 
ap]>rentices — these  vanities  and  fond  aspirations  will  correct  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  schoolmaster  will  learn  to  be  contented  with  his  con¬ 
dition,  and  to  consider  it  a  sulliciently  honourable  and  useful  calling. 
I  hat  1  am  not  alluding  to  an  imaginary  complaint  1  need  only  a]>peal 
to  the  recollection  of  the  majoritg  of  school-mam\gei*s  in  my  district, 


i 

I 
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wlio  have  made  stroiif?  roj)resentatioiis  to  me  on  tliis  head.*  Minutes, 
lSoIi-4,  !»}).  (Uhl, 

‘  This  witnossis  true  and  from  the  quarter  from  whicdi  tlie 
testimony  comes,  we  trust  their  lordships  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  may  allow  a  due  weight  to  it.  We  have  said  such  things 
hefore.  We  are  glad  to  find,  however,  that  some  little  check  is 
likely  to  ])e  put  on  the  hitherto  unbridled  proceedings  of  this  un¬ 
constitutional  body,  as  Lord  John  Russell  now,  as  Lord  President 
of  the  Council,  at  the  head  of  it,  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the 
educational  grant  for  the  present  year,  has  intimated  his  willing¬ 
ness  to  concur  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  inquiry  into 
its  proceedings. 

The  approach  of  the  session  of  1 8o4  was  marked  by  a  gentle  inti¬ 
mation,  that  the  government  did  not  intend  to  bring  forward  any 
further  educational  measure  for  England,  the  amount  of  opposition, 
from  various  quarters,  to  their  meiisure  of  LSo3,  having  probably 
satisfied  them  of  the  impossibility  of  success,*  and  inclining  them 
to  prefer  tluj  more  (piict  mode  of  minutes  of  the  Committee  of 
Council :  a  bill  for  Scotland  was  necessary,  it  was  added,  but  would, 
we  wen‘  told,  be  harndess.  A  loud  note  of  preparation,  however, 
was  heard  at  Manchester,  where  both  parties,  the  locals  and 
the  seculars,  were  alert,  and  (‘ach  proclaimed  a  determination 
to  try  its  fortune  in  the  legislature  by  bringing  in  a  bill.  By  the 
advocates  of  the  local  scheme,  accordingly,  a  bill  was  brought  in 
at  an  early  period  of  the  S(\ssion  ;  but  being  introduced  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  bill,  the  house  heard  nothing  of  it  till  it  came  on  for  a  second 
reading  on  the  21st  of  February,  when  it  was  the  subject  of  a 
regular  and  extended  debate.  The  tenor  of  the  discussion,  which 
the  whole  was  highly  creditable  to  the  House,  foreshadowed 
the  fate  of  the  bill  ;  it  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  2.9,  its  patrons 
out  of  doors  declaring  that,  after  such  a  vote,  they  should  press 
their  design  no  farther.  The  principal,  and  with  the  House  the 
most  weighty,  objections  to  the  bill  were,  that  it  dealt  wdth  a  great 
question  of  national  policy  on  too  narrow  a  basis,  and  proposed 
to  decide  in  a  local  bill,  like  a  gas  or  a  paving  bill,  large  and  diffi¬ 
cult  theoretical  issues,  on  which  they  were  by  no  means  prepared 
to  come  to  an  agreement,  at  least  in  thcj  sense  of  the  bill,  without 
much  more  ample  and  patient  discussion. 

It  was  now  natural  to  expect  that  the  seculars  would  take  their 
turn,  and  try  their  fortune  too.  They  had,  however,  more  dis- 


*  Oil  the  JiOlli  of  June  hwl,  Ijonl  Jolui  Kussell  used,  iu  his  jdace  in  parlia- 
ineut,  the  following  hiu'^na^e : — ‘  lb;  must  confess  that,  unless  ihcn^  should  be 
some  n|)|)enr:Miec  of  a  greater  eoneurreiiee  of  opinions,  espeeially  on  religious 
])oints,  h(’  believed  ii  wonhl  be  useless  to  bring  forward  any  jiroposal  for  a 
general  system  of  education.* — ‘  Daily  News,’  July  1,  1^51. 
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cretioii.  Tlie  de))ate  on  the  local  bill  did  not  pass  over  witliout 
frotpient  and  pointed  references  to  the  secular  scheme,  and  it 
thus  became  (|uite  clear,  that  a  bill  embodying  it  would  find  still 
less  favour  in  the  House  than  that  which  it  was  about  to  reject. 
As  notice  of  the  introduction  of  a  bill  for  the  formation  of  secular 
schools  had  not  then,  nor  has  since,  been  given,  legislation  on 
that  matter  drops,  of  course,  for  the  ])resent.  It  may  be  that 
the  National  Ihddic  School  Association  contemplate  further 
endeavours  to  indoctrinate  the  peojde  of  England,  before  they 
appeal  more  directly  to  their  representatives  in  ])arliament.  AVe 
believe,  also,  that  they  have  taken  a  hint  which  was  distinctly 
given  them  in  committee,  and  are  erecting  a  school  for  secular 
instruction  in  Manchester.  ‘If  you  are  so  enamoured  of  secular 
schools,’  it  was  said  to  tluan,  ‘why  can  you  not  establish  some, 
instead  ot  spending  so  much  money  in  attempts  to  force  the  system 
on  those  who  do  not  like  it 

At  length  the  contem])lated  bill  for  Scotland  was  introduced 
by  the  liord  Advocate.  At  first  this  bill  excited  scarcely  any  at¬ 
tention  in  the  house,  and  it  was  expected  to  pass  almost,  if  not 
quite,  without  ojjposition  ;  as  the  time  for  the  second  reading  ap- 
])roached,  however,  so  much  division  of  opinion  in  relation  to  it 
showed  itself  north  of  the  Tweed,  so  firm  an  attitude  of  opposition 
was  taken  by  the  Kirk,  on  the  ground  of  its  ecclesiastical  prero¬ 
gative,  and  so  much  irritation  was  exhibited  by  other  religious 
bodies  at  the  marked  preference  given  to  the  Free  Church,  that 
the  attention  of  parliament  was  awakened  ;  and  with  the  help  of 
English  voluntary  educationists,  to  whom,  of  course,  the  measure, 
as  a  whole,  was  objectionable,  especially  as  a  bad  and  threatening 
])recedent  for  nearer  legislation,  the  bill  was  ultimately  lost,  the 
motion  for  the  second  reading,  on  the  13th  of  May,  being  nega¬ 
tived  by  a  majority  of  nine  votes. 

So  the  field  at  present  stands.  After  successive  battles — or 
skirmishes,  if- that  be  too  magniloquent  a  name — there  has  been  no 
victoiy  won  by  any  aggressive  party.  The  siahis  quo  is  thus 
far  maintained.  The  fruits  of  victory  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
anti-state-education  j)arty,  and  to  this  issue  much  has  no  doubt 
been  contributed  by  the  voluntaries,,whose  energy  and  perseve¬ 
rance  must  be  s])oken  of  in  terms  c>f  high  commendation. 

Jnoiu'  respect,  however,  the  field  of  warfare  is  far  from  being 
in  its  old  condition.  It  has  been  cleared  of  some  great  incum¬ 
brances,  and  is  in  ,a  state  better  ada})ted  than  ever  for  the 
struggles  which  may  yet  have  to  take  })lace.  AVhat  we  mean 
is,  that  gri'at  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  actual  educational 
position  of  the  English  ])eople,  and  facts  authentically  educed,  by 
which  many  serious  misconce})tions  are  finally  and  for  ever  re¬ 
moved.  It  was  often  felt,  during  the  sitting  of  the  educational 
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coinmittoe  of  1852,  that  its  })roceo(lings  wore  most  infelicitously 
timed.  Statistics,  of  course,  were  necessary,  and  most  laudable 
pains  and  expense  had  been  gone  to  by  the  patrons  of  the  local 
sclieine  in  order  to  obtain  tliem  ;  but  they  were,  after  all,  both 
without  completeness  and  without  authority.  And  they  were  as 
truly  without  nece.ssity,  could  the  parties  have  been  content  to  wait 
but  a  single  year  for  the  publication  of  the  educational  portion 
of  the  census,  then  in  progre.ss,  and  near  its  completion.  This 
would  have  supjdied,  without  trouble  or  expense,  information  at 
once  ami)le  and  authentic,  and,  as  forming  a  substantial  basis  for 
any  educatiomil  measure,  it  would  liave  been  well  worth  while  to 
wait  for  it. 

The  census,  however,  is  now  published,  and  the  very  valii- 
ible  educational  information  it  contains,  with  iMr.  Manns 
ible  report  prelixed,  places  in  a  clear  and  authentic  light  the 
general  educational  condition  of  the  country.  We  should  have 
been  glad,  had  our  space  allowed  us,  to  have  given  at  h?ast  an 
extract  (u*  two  from  tlie  condensed  and  impartial  historical  view 
which  this  gentleman  has  taken  of  the  history  of  })opular  educa¬ 
tion  in  England,  which  he  justly  states  to  be  comprised  within 
the  pre.sent  century,  and  to  show  an  ‘  almost  miraculous’  progress. 
We  must  content  ourselve.s,  however,  with  ])lacing  on  record — for 
often  as  the  document  has  appeared,  our  [)ages  would  be  incom- 
})lete  without  it — the  following  tabular  view  : — 


I’orioils. 

I’opulntion 

at 

cadi  period. 

1 

XiimluT  of  Scholars  1 

at  cadi  Period.  j 

.  i 

I’rojKirfioij  of  Scholars 
to  INoMilatioii 
at  each  peritid. 

T>ay 

Scholars. 

1  Sunday  j 

Scholars.  ' 

;  1 

Day 

'  Scholars. 

1 

Sunday 

Scholars. 

ISIS 

r.7iAS:5 

■177,225  j 

One  in  , 

17-25  ; 

One  in 

1  lviSlvtl5 

],27is!»17 

1127 

t)-2S 

1S51 

.  2,lll,S7!i 

1 

2,1(17,012  i 

1 

1  7-05 

1 

His  r(‘view,  to  which  we  are  sorry  we  cannot  do  better  justice, 
^Ir.  Mann  concludes  with  the  following  remark  : — ‘So  far,  there¬ 
fore,  as  our  rate  of  ^>ro7rc.s*.s  in  school  provision  and  school 
attendance  is  concerned,  these  facts  are  tar  from  unsatisfactory  ; 
indicating  as  they  do  an  immense  amount  of  j)rivateand  of  public 
energy  exj)ended  on  the  held  of  ])0])ular  in.struction.  And  this 
]>rogress  is  all  the  more  encouraging  from  the  fact,  that  the  gr(‘ater 
portion  of  it  must  have  been  etfected  for  the  'ivorkiurj  da^sesf 
The  educational  returns  for  Scotland  are,  from  various  causes, 
le.ss  complete  than  those  for  J'aigland  and  Wales,  and  are  at  the 
same  time  void  of  elements  by  which  the  j>robahle  amount  of 
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sucli  (leHciency  may  be  estimated.  A  pressure  for  immediate 
publication  has  caused  them  also  to  appear  without  an  intro¬ 
ductory  notice,  such  as  that  which  so  much  increases  the  value  of 
the  English  census.  Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  however, 
the  facts,  as  stated  in  the  barest  form,  are  highly  interesting : — 
‘  The  total  number  of  scholars  in  Daif  Schools  respecting  which 
information  had  been  forwarded  was  *3()8,ol7.  This  gives  a  pro- 
j)ortion  to  the  population  of  Scotland  (2,888,742)  of  12*76  per 
cent,  or  one  scholar  to  every  7*84  inhabitints.  Making  a  fair 
allowance  for  deficient  returns,  it  seems  probable  that  about  1 4 
per  cent,  (or  1  in  7)  of  the  people  of  Scotland  are  at  school." 

It  thus  a])pears,  that  the  proportion  of  day  scholars  to  the 
population  throughout  Scotland  is  greater  than  in  England.  With 
respect  to  Sunday  schools,  however,  the  case  is  different : — ‘  In 
the  department  of  Sunday  or  Sabbath  schools  there  is  not  so  much 
activity  in  Scotland  as  in  England  ;  for,  while  in  the  latter  coun¬ 
try  the  number  of  Sunday  scholars  is  2,407,642,  being  13*4  ])er 
cent,  of  the  ])opulation,  in  Scotland  (making,  however,  no  allow¬ 
ance  for  defective  and  missing  returns),  the  number  is  but  292,o49, 
being  only  10*1  per  cent,  of  the  population." 

From  (piestions  of  fact  Mr.  Mann  turns  to  one  which,  while  of 
a  very  practical  bearing,  may  be  termed  rather  one  of  speculation 
— namely,  ‘  What  proportion  of  the  population  should  belong  to 
(lay  schools  A  very  important  (piestion,  undoubtedly,  and  one 
of  which  a  well-considered  solutii^n  is  both  pertinent  and  necessary 
to  an  estimate  of  the  general  educational  condition  of  the  country. 
In  the  treatment  of  this  cpiestion  Mr.  ^lann  does  frank  justice  to 
the  labours  of  Mr.  Baines,  and  traces  the  grounds  upon  which 
‘  most  competent  writers  are  now  inclined  to  assume  that  one  in 
eight  would  be  a  satisfactory  proportion,  after  making  due  allow¬ 
ance  for  practical  impediments."  After  this,  however,  he  avails 
himself  of  the  various  particulars  furnished  by  the  census  to  treat 
the  subject  in  a  manner  which  is  entirely  new,  and  by  which  he 
arrives  at  a  conclusion  so  considerably  different  from  that  in  which 
his  precursoi's  have  rested,  that  we  must  explain  it  a  little  in  detail. 

^Ir.  Mann  proceeds  by  deducting  from  the  gross  population 
the  various  classes  who,  for  different  reasons,  cannot  be  expected 
to  belong  to  day-scla)ols.  Of  these  he  specifies  four; — first, 
those  beycuid  the  limiis  of  the  school  age;  second,  those  em- 
]>loyed  in  labour  ;  third,  those  who  are  seriously  ill ;  fourth,  those 
educated  at  home;  and  to  these  he  adds  a  further  number  for 
the  latitude  of  parental  discretion.  The  school  age  he  defines 
to  extend  from  tliret'  to  fifteen  years ;  for  children  employed  in 
labour  he  deducts  1,000,000  ;  for  children  seriously  ill,  190,435  ; 
for  children  educated  at  home,  50,000 ;  and  for  the  exercise  of 
parental  discretion,  647,856  ;  and  he  thus  finds  that  3,015,405 
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should  be  under  instruction,  either  at  homo  or  at  school  In 
round  numbers,  the  population  being  18,000,000,  and  those  who 
should  be  under  instruction  3,000,000,  the  proportion  of  scholars 
to  the  }>op\dation  should  be  one  in  six. 

The  ililVerence  between  this  and  the  estimate  which  has 
hitherto  been  recognised  is  very  considerable,  and  it  is  the  more 
worthy  of  notice,  Ijecause  the  smaller  proiX)rtion  of  one  in  eight 
has  been  hitherto  acquiesced  in  by  the  warmest  friends  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  as  the  result  of  their  latest  thoughts.  We  must  admit, 
never thehiss,  that  Mr.  Mann  has  treated  all  the  topics  that  come 
within  his  view  with  exemplary  candour,  as  will  be  most  fully 
felt  by  those  who  follow  him  into  the  detiils  of  his  examination. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  calculation  is  a  very  delicate 
one,  more  especially  as  many  of  its  elements  are  entirely  conjec¬ 
tural  It  has  been  suggeste<l  also  tliat  an  insufficient  number  is 
allowed  for  the  sick,  and  that  a  considerable  class  educated  at 
home  by  agencies  not  professional  is  wholly  omitted,  while  there 
are  an  almost  intinite  number  of  circumstances  atiecting  school 
attendance  of  which  it  is  not  possible  to  take  account  at  all  Our 
opinion  therefore  is,  that  the  estimate  of  one  in  six  is  at  least 
somewhat  too  high.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  recollect  that  Mr. 
Mann  is  not  laying  down  a  position  as  established,  but  merely 
venturing  on  a  speculative  opinion,  and  this  with  the  following 
important  qualitication  : — ‘  The  number  which  1  venture  to  sug¬ 
gest  must  not  be  taken  as  the  number  which  in  the  present 
moral  condition  of  the  people  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  be 
found  in  day-schools,  but  the  number  which  should  l)e  there, 
and  which  may  1)C  adopted  as  a  standard  up  to  which  we  ought  to 
work/  There  can  be  no  objection  to  this.  We  are  quite  ready 
to  ‘  work  up'  to  this,  or  even  to  a  higher  standard,  if  it  be  pos¬ 
sible  ;  but  we  protest  against  such  a  misconception  and  misuse  of 
Mr.  Mann's  cidculations,  as  both  Lord  John  llussell  and  Mr. 
Cobden  have  been  guilty  of,  when  they  state  him  to  have  proved, 
or  even  to  have  asserted,  that  ‘  there  are  at  least  a  million 
children  b(‘twoen  the  ages  of  three  and  tifteen  who  are  without 
instruction.'* 

The  only  result  is,  that  if  society  were  in  every  respect,  physical 
and  moral,  what  it  should  be,  and  every  child  between  three  and 
fifteen  (with  the  exceptions  specified)  should  be  at  school  seven 
whole  years — from  five  to  twelve — then,  in  Mr.  Mann's  opinion, 
there  would  be  3,000,000  children  at  school  instead  of  2,000,000, 
or  one  in  six  of  the  po])ulation  instead  of  one  in  eight.  Perhaps 
80,  and  by  all  means  let  us  ‘  work  u]/  to  it ;  but  let  us  not  forget 
how  v€Ty  near  to  Utopia  we  shall  be  when  we  get  there. 

*  Lord  John  KnsscU’s  speech  iit  the  annual  meeting  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society. 
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In  the  dol*ate  on  tlu'  oiHh  of  June,  on  moving  the  jxirlia- 
inentarv  LTnnt.  to  which  Lord  John  Kuss<dl  was  gracioiisly 
]*h:^s<*d  to  ]»r*  fix  on  thi>  ocoiision  an  t  xplanaiorv  stati^inent.  we 
find  ol •]«*<•! ions  inadt*  to  the  accuracy  the  t-ducational  >tat:stic>. 
«*no  h*"n«»urahle  gt^ntleniaii — Mr.  Higes,  inendK.r  lor  New|K*n — 
r»*j Te  st-nting  t]R*ni  as  *  most  illiiM^ry.  and  afHrining  tliat  he  liad 
t«>tcd  th*ni  ‘in  hi?  own  t«»wn.  e  hoj>e  that  Nvw|K>n  is  not 
to  such  an  extent  the  honourahle  meinl>er’s  ‘own  town.*  but  that 
some  other  parties  can  te^t  hi.s  calculations,  IVojde  olten  incon- 
sideratelv  sj'K*ak,  however,  as  it  the  statement  that  one  in  eight 
of  the  |x.j»ulation  of  England  are  under  instniction  meant  that 
tliis  projMjnion  prevailed  evoi^-Avliere.  whereas  in  some  iJaces  it 
is  considerably  nu»re.  and  in  s^^une  places  it  is  much  less.  Hence 
the  number  of  children  not  at  school  who  in  s«.une  jdaces  ]^rt'sent 
themsidves,  this  class  l>eing  further  augmented  by  those  wIkso 
stay  at  schcK>l  i.^  short.  There  ought  to  be  no  dilhculty.  there¬ 
fore,  in  reconciling  any  seeming  want  of  congruity  between  the 
statistics  and  the  tacts. 

In  impiiring  to  what  causes  a  defective  school  attendance  mav 
be  ascribed,  Mr.  Mann  next  answers  contidentlv,  not  to  a  want  of 


school  accommodation,  and  not  to  ]>overty  of  the  parents ;  and 
passing  over  criminal  and  destitute  children,  who  constitute  an 


exceptional  case,  he  assigns  as  ‘ 


the  gi'and  cause,"  inditi'erence  of 


parents.  M’e  shall  extract  the  passage  in  which  he  develops 
tliis  ide;u 


‘  .\ftor  all  allowances  for  j^reviously  suggested  causes  of  neglect,  the 
great  fact  seems  to  K*  obtruded  on  our  notiee  that  the  children's 
absence  from,  or  vera*  brief  eontinuance  at.  selund,  is  mainly  owing  to 
the  .dight  e^tecm  which  ]>arcnts  have  for  the  edueation  itself,  which 
giMierally  they  might  easily  obtain,  beyond  all  question  mueh  of  this 
inditVerence  results  from  a  ])erception  of  the  really  trilling  value  of  a 
great  ])roportion  of  the  educatii>n  ottered  for  their  ]>urehase  :  for  the 
instances  are  not  a  few  in  which  the  improvement  of  a  school  is  followcsl 
by  inereasi'd  attendance  :  but  perhaj>s  it  prineipally  tlow  s  from  an  idea, 
])rcvalent  among>t  the  labouring  classes,  that  instruction  htyond  a 
certain  point  can  never  1h‘  of  any  i>ractical  utility  to  those  of  their 
condition  ;  for  in  general  a  parent,  in  whatever  station,  takes  himself 
and  his  own  .social  status  as  the  standard  up  to  which  he  purj>oses  to 
educate  l\is  otfspring :  the  nobdity,  the  gentry,  merchants,  tradesmen, 
artisans,  and  agricultural  labourers,  expect  to  stv  their  children  occupy¬ 
ing  just  the  same  positions  as  themselves,  and  not  unnatiirally  seek  to 
qualify  them  for  no  higher  duties,  lienee  it  is  that  only  those  whose 
after-life  is  destined  to  be  spent  in  intellectual  exercises,  as  the  pastime 
of  an  allluetit  leisure  or  the  subject  matter  of  professional  activity,  i>ro- 
long  their  educational  career  beyond  the  elementary  .<ehool  period. 
The  children  of  the  mercantile  eoinmunilv  are  thought  to  have  com- 
pleted  their  instruction  when  they  have  become  adapted  for  the  counting- 
house — the  sons  of  tradesmen  when  they  have  been  fitted  for  appreii- 
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ticvs — the  sons  of  all  enpurevl  in  manual  industry  ;is  svxm  as  they 
IKX^si'ss  the  manual  stn'Uirth  and  skill  for  sueh  pursuits.  Thi^ 

prvdxihly  is  very  falsi'  phiK>si>phy  hut.  pr.u'tie;illy.  it  is  to  Iv  feannl, 
the  leuiTth  and  ehanu'ter  of  the  inlueation  ^iyen  in  this  v\*untry  to  the 
youmr  art' rt’^^ulatiHl  mon'  by  a  n*pml  to  its  material  adyant.a^\ 
luvtoil  with  their  future  physical  tvndilion.  than  hy  any  wise  appiwia- 
tion  of  the  Ivnetits  of  knowUHli:>*  in  itself.  It  is  hanlly.  theri'fort\ 
matter  for  surprisi\  although  xindoubttHlly  it  is  for  lamentation,  that 
the  working  ehiss^'s — svvin^  that  the  puridy  mental  tniiniuj;  which 
their  ehildrt'u  ]kvss  through  in  the  pn'Si'ut  ehiss  of  seluvls  can  randy 
exennse  an  intluencv  uixm  their  futun'  temjH'>ral  pry^s^vrity.  and  hayiusjf 
for  some  iri*nerations  piist  Ixvn  tutonsl  not  to  Kx^k  hryonJ  their 
sttifion — should  estivm  a  thonni^h  txlueation  of  this  eharaeter  to  lx» 
not  worth  the  time  and  money  luxslful  for  its  ai\piisition.  Mon\  they 
may  v^x>iuviye.  of  u.<ef'nl  information — useful  to  their  children  in  their 
pn^bable  employments — may  lx‘  learnt  outside  the  schvxd  than  in  it  ; 
>yhile.  with  n'fereiux*  to  any  other  knowlciljji'.  it  ap^x'ai's  tv>  them  to  l>e 
a  yain  exjxMuliture  of  lalxnir  to  iwipiin'  in  youth  the  rudiments  v>f  arts 
and  >ciemvs  which  arterwanls  miisf  Ix'  f»>r^otteu  fn>m  the  wai\t  id'  any 
stimulus  or  opjx^rtunity  for  their  contimuxl  cultiyation.*  Census, 
pp.  \1.  xli. 

The  justice  of  these  remarks,  Nye  think,  cannot  be  questioiuxl ; 
and,  in  our  jiulixment,  they  clearly  tend  to  throNy  tin.'  blame  of 
this  parental  indifterence  (to  whateyer  extent  it  may  exist)  on 
the  faulty  system  which  has  Wen  adopted  for  the  education  i>f 
the  children — or  rather  on  the  method  of  taking  the  eilucation  of 
children  out  of  the  hands  of  parents  theinsidyes.  We  obseryo 
with  pleasure  many  indications  of  a  desire  to  make  the  education 
ort'ered  to  the  children  of  the  working  ehisses  more  yaluable  to 
them,  and  so  more  acceptable  to  their  parents;  bnt  we  have 
noticed  nothing  of  this  kind  with  greater  ph'asure  than  the 
attempt  of  Lord  Ashburton  to  encourage  |Hq)ular  schoolmasters 
in  the  teaching  of  ‘common  things.’  Wo  cannot  too  highly 
recommend  the  tract  on  this  subject  which  we  have  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  article. 

Mr.  Mann  afterwards  takes  a  succinct,  but  clear  and  most  im- 
j>artial  review  o\'  the  ditferent  ]>ositions  ix‘cupit‘d  by  the  respective 
parties  in  tlie  grand  educational  controvei-sy,  and  he  sums  up  in 
the  tollowing  well  considered  words  : — 

‘'fluis  at  present  >tands  the  edueatinnal  ipiestion.  Probably  the 
principal  effect  upmi  the  mind  of  an  impartial  witness  of  these  various 
j>hases  of  the  national  sentiment,  in  referenee  to  the  means  of  popular 
cnliL^htenment,  must  be  a  sense  of  the  enormous  ditfieulties  which  beset 
the  path  of  legislation  in  this  matter,  if,  \ipon  the  one  hand,  no  invasion 
be  permitted  of  religious  liberty,  while  yet,  upon  the  other,  no  indilfer- 
enee  be  >hown  towards  religious  trutli.  Xor  does  the  economic  ditlieuUy 
seem  less  serious — how  the  State  is  to  assist  in  providing  schools 
without  demor.di/ang  ])arcuts,  and  without  destroying  competition. 

N.S. — VOE  VllI,  K  K 
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.  .  .  .  And  no  doubt  it  bus  been  strongly  felt  that  to  pstablisb 

free  schools,  without  some  security  that  they  should  only  be  resorted 
to  ])y  thos-  who  are  in  triiili  without  the  means  of  payment,  would  be 
to  incur  the  very  serious  danger  of  destroying,  in  tlie  class  above,  tlie 
feeling  of  parental  obligation,  and  to  enter  on  a  course  which  ;>//ns7,  as 
the  schools  are  gradually  tilled  by  other  than  iniligeut  cliildrcui,  be 
further  and  furtlicr  tro<i  indefinitely  until  all  existing  schools  were 
overthrown.  And  tlnm — to  lurther  com])licate  this  almost  hopeless 
entanirlemcnt — some  pcr;'ons,  ot  no  mean  authority,  have  intimated 
their  conviction  that  the  class  whose  misdccvls  are  the  grand  incitement 
to  the  wish  for  State-interposition  cannot  be  eiVectually  readied  by 
(lovcrnment  agency,  nor  otherwise  than  by  the  voluntary  zeal  of  those 
who  may  be  promised  to  the  task  by  Cilri^tian  sympathy  for  tliese 
neglected  outcasts. 

‘Of  course  it  i^  not  here  that  any  oiiiiiion  is  to  bo  expressed,  if  anv 
were  entertained,  u])ou  the  merits  of  the  controversies  which  nov/ 
agitate  the  j)id)lio  mind — endeavouring  ardently  to  gain  by  safe  and 
equitable  means  a  vastly  imjiortant  end.  It  may,  however,  bo  jiermilted 
to  reiterate  a  doubt  respecting  tlu*  .‘success  of  any  schemes  to  elevate 
the  masses  of  the  jxipulation  by  mere  elementary  imstruelion  while  the 
social  eirciimstanees  oi'  tlie  mnititudi'  eontiniu*  so  unfriendly  to  their 
intellectual  and  moral  jirogiv.ss.  For  the  real  educational  calamity  at 
jirt'seiiL  is — not  that  the  elnldren  do  not  go  to  school,  but  that  they 
stay  at  school  for  such  a  limited  ]>eriod  ;  aud  this  results  directly  from 
the  want  of  a<leipnite  iiulueement  to  prolong  their  education  in  the  face 
ol‘  op])ortunities  for  early  labour.  Uoiditless  many  thou.^auds  of 
children  wouKl  he  kept  at  sehool,  who  are  now  at  a  very  early  ago 
removed,  if  any  great  advantages  from  eduealion  wax*  discernible  by 
paraits,  a.s  proem ing  cither  physical  or  intellectual  enjoyment  lor  the 
after-life.  Ihil  mu.^t  it  not  bo,  llioiigh  ivluctantly,  allowed  that  they 
have  only  t(M>  miicli  reason  for  llieir  a}>alhy “  Of  wlmt  avaif’ — they 
may,  and  n-.l  unreasonably,  a.sk — ‘‘can  education  be  to  tl.ose  who 
must,  of  sad  necessity,  ivside  in  these  impure  and  nnscrable  Immcs, 
from  which,  ’f  it  wen*  possii)lc,  oursidvcs  would  lie  the  first  to  i!ce  ? 
Or  what  dcliglA  can  cducatiou  yield  to  tliose  who,  on  emerging  from 
tlu*  school,  whv  n*  tocte  liad  been  ae<[uircd  and  a})petite  ex<-itcd.  find 
that  i'oth  the  tivo.sures  and  the  sweets  of  hlcrature  are  far  beyond  their 
reac'h  r’’  Sueli,  rt‘ally,  if  not  in  words,  are  the  niueh-too-ivasonahle 
<piestions  by  wi\ieli  parents  of  tlie  Inimhler  ranks  excuse  their  imiltention 
to  tiieir  eiiildrcifs  efiueatiou;  they  imagine  they  are  doing  just  enough 
to  fit  tliem  for  tlu'lr  fiiinre  aiul  unalterable  lot,  and  that  all  beyond 
woidd  he  at  ht*st  hut  sujierlluity.  Wlnit  then  is  wanted  to  insure  a 
greater  measure  ofsueeessto  jJivsent  ellorts  ?  Surely  tlie  cri'aliou  of  a 
nu>re  hi'nignant  af  However  earelully  the  tree  of  knowledge 

may  he  planted,  aud  liowever  diligently  tended,  it  can  never  grow  to 
truitfnlness  or  Inaiity  in  an  uiicongi  niad  air.  Coneurrently  with  all 
direct  attemjds  to  cultivate  the  popular  inteiligeiiee,  then*  needs  to  he 
a  vigorous  endeavour  to  alleviate,  if  not  remove,  that  social  wretelu‘d- 
ness  which  Mights  all  educational  promi.''e,  and  to  shed  around  the 
growing  popular  mind  an  a.lHueuce  of  \,*]iolesonie  light  on  which  the 
half-developed  plant  may  feed  aud  thrive. 
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‘Wliiitovor  ri‘st  riot  ions,  thoivfoiv,  may  1)y  a  ]>ro|)er  delioacv  bo 
iin])osL'il  upon  tho  expression  hoiv  of  any  o))ini()n  on  the  more  immediate 
means  to  he  adopted  tor  proinotini^  elementary  instriietion,  it  will  not 
he  out  of  plaee  to  advoeate  those  indiri  et  yet  inlluential  means  whieh — 
whether  they  he  movements  on  hehalf  of  tem])eranee,  health,  eh'anliness, 
and  better  dwidlimjs,  or  for  puhlie  leelures,  lihiariv's,  and  eheap  and 
wlmh‘some  literature — must,  by  raisiui;  the  position  of  the  ]>eople,  and 
by  briuicini;-  within  their  reaeh  the //-///Av  of  inielleetual  toil,  inevitably 
tend  to  render  odueation  much  more  valued,  and  therefore  mueh  more 
souLrht.  Apart  from  their  own  special  objeets,  all  these  movements 
hav(‘  a  ]>v)tent  favourable  action  upon  ]>rimarv  edueation:  for  the  social 
elevation  <  f  tie' parents  mak*.  s  tlu*  :id(‘(juate  instruction  ol* their  olls})rini^ 
needt’iil  to  tiu  ir  pro]>er  pri^u*,  while  tin'  I'heap  ililfusion  of  information 
i^really  mulli])lies  the  ind;ieem'‘nls  to  learniu';*  by  multiplying^  i^reatly 
its  rewards.  llowi‘V(  r  loni;*  may  last  tin*  dillleulties  which  now  hinder 
any  eepiitable  sehe\!ie  of  .uiHinidl  instriietion,  Jtrrr  at  least  there  is 
ample  rml  common  orouiul  for  elfort  upon  whieh  lioth  the  puhlie  and 
the  iie;^*islature  have  a])propi’iate  parts  to  play.  And  if  upon  the 
cultivation  ol’  this  wide  and  t)pen  held  a  ;jjri‘ater  amount  of  labour  bo 
expended,  wlio  shall  say  it  is  impoe-sibh'  tliat,  in  the  course  of  some  few 
years,  befoi\*  tlietlordian  knot  \*hii-h  now  piaph'xes  statesna'n  and 
jihilanihropists  could  be  untied,  the  jieople  may  tliemselves  liavo 
seveivd  it  C.\*nsus,  ipp.  Ixxxix.  xe. 


Our  waiiiiii^^  space  w^nnis  us  to  ludu"  our  observations  to  a 
close;  but  we  cannot  do  so  xvitbout  one  jiartini^  remark.  We 
concluded  our  article  of  February,  1 85**1,  ]>y  observing  that  wo 
w’rote  from  a  Held  of  battle,  and  that  the  friends  of  voluntary 
education  must  be  both  watchful  and  energetic  at  their  ]jost. 
'^riiey  have  been  so,  and  their  eiforts  have  been  crow  ned  witli  a 
ilegnv  of  success  ])robably  beyond  their  (‘Xpectations  ;  but  the 
heat  of  the  strife,  for  the  moment  at  least,  is  ]>ast,  and  although 
we  do  not  say  that  it  wall  never  be  rencw^nl,  we  are  inclined  to 
say  tliat  w'c  writi'  now%  not  so  much  from  a  held  of  battle,  as  from 
a  iield  of  labour.  Exhausted  and  faint  as  (Mhicational  contro-^ 
ver.sy  now'  is,  the  great  business  of  the  ])resent  hour  is  educational 
advancement.  Instead  of  further  disputation  about  the  mode, 
all  j^irtios  should  now'  be  doing  the  thing  itself,  eacli  in  its  ow'ii 
mode.  Audi  perhaps  there  may  be  more  facilities  for  co-opera¬ 
tion  than  some  jiersons  may  be  aw’are  of.  In  our  view'  one  result 
of  the  discussinns  w  hich  have  taken  place  has  been  to  reduce,  in 
some  measure  at  least,  the  magnitude  of  dilferences,  and  to  bring 
the  holders  of  diverse  views  nearer  together.  Certainly  the 
cause  of  ])Opular  education  may  be  cxjiected  to  advance  much 
more  rapiilly,  if  the  strength  hitherto  exj>entle<l  in  mutual  resist¬ 
ance  shall  hencefortli  be  dovoted  to  mutual  hel]) ;  and  w’ith  such 
a  prospect  w'c  entertain  a  cheering  hope  that  the  next  educational 
census  shall  tell  at  least  as  cheering  a  tale  as  the  last. 
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1.  rixrticnl  Works  of  SamuH  Butler.  i.  Christianity,  Theorotioal  ami  Practical. 

2.  Collected  Works  of  DujjaUl  Stewart.  5.  Jay’s  *  Final  Discourses.’ 
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The  Poeft(‘fiI  IPor/cif  of  Samuel  BufJer.  AVitli  Life,  Critieiil  Disser¬ 
tation,  and  E.xplanatory  Notes,  i^y  the  llev.  G.  Giltillan.  8yo. 
2  vols.  Edinbiirij:h  :  James  Niehol. 

Mr.  Gilfim.an  has  hitherto  had  to  do  with  ‘tlie  authors  of  "rave  and 
serious  son",’  and  we  are  "lad  that  the  present  volumes  are  devoted  to 
a  poet  of  a  very  ditferent  order,  one  of  the  ablest,  indeed,  of  those  writers 
who  have  sou"ht  their  inspiration  in  ridicule.  Little  is  known  of  the 
life  of  Ihitler.  The  ])rolli"ate  monarch  to  whose  services  he  pnisti- 
tuted  his  "enius  had  not  heart  enou"h  to  reward  the  service  rendeivd. 
‘The  wittiest  man  in  En"land  was  handed  over  by  the  kin"  and 
courtiers  to  the  tender  mercies  of  bailills,  and  to  all  the  ills  of  which 
poverty  is  ever  the  legal  heir.’  So  scant  is  our  acquaintance  with  the  inci¬ 
dents  which  make  uj)  his  biography,  that  Dr.  Johnson  truly  states, 
‘  the  date  of  his  birth  is  doubtful ;  tbe  mode  and  ))lace  of  his  education 
are  unknown  ;  the  events  of  his  life  are  variously  narrated;  and  all  that 
can  be  told  with  certainty  is  that  he  was  poor.’  His  great  })oein, 
‘  Hudibras,’  is  incomplete.  Three  Parts  only  were  published.  A  fourtli 
w;vs  contenqJated,  and  had  he  lived  to  produce  it,  we  should  ])robably 
have  seen  tbe  wit  of  the  ])oet  employed  against  what  ^Ir.  Gillillan,  with 
more  force  than  beautv,  terms  ‘  the  rotten-hearted  faction  which  h;ul  sa 
neglected  their  laureate.*  This  op])ortunity,  however,  was  denied  him, 
as  two  years  after  the  a])])earanee  of  the  third  part  of  Hudibras,  the 
earthly  career  of  Mr.  Ihitler  closed  in  Kose-street,  Covent-garden. 
This  was  on  the  2t>th  September,  U»SO,  when  he  had  attained  the  age 
of  ()S.  He  died  poor,  but  not  in  debt,  and  is  reported  to  have  been  in 
private  a  worthy,  honest,  and  modest  man. 

‘  Hudibras’  was  designed  to  satirize  the  lunindheads.  IMate- 
rials  for  the  work  had  been  collecting  during  many  years,  and  the 
wit  of  the  author  dis])orted  itself  with  uncontrolled  licentiousness, 
in  order  to  bring  tbeir  persons  and  o})inions  into  ridicule.  Therc^ 
is  little  of  narrative  in  the  ])oem.  So  light,  indeed,  is  the  thread 
of  incident,  that  its  ])erusal  is  unattractive  and  dull.  ‘  Hudibnis’ 
can  never  be  a  very  juipular  poem,  a])art  from  the  passions  which 
were  rife  at  the  time  of  its  publication.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say,  that  the  descriptions  given  of  the  habits  and  opinions  of  the 
l*uritans  are  earicaturi’s.  This  was  to  be  expected.  It  was  accordant 
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•\vith  the  fjonius  of  tlie  writ(*r,  ami  naturally  arose  from  the  circum- 
s^tam-es  of  his  day.  ^Ir.  Ihitler  wius  iniecjual  to  an  accurate  delineation 
of  the  liner  and  more  ethereal  elements  of  the  Puritan  eharaeter.  Ho 
could  excite  laui^hter  hy  paintinjjf  the  eccentricities  of  men  of  note.  He 
i'ould  make  fun  of  the  red  nose  of  Cromwell,  or  the  docked  ears  of 
IVynne,  hut  he  km‘w  nothing  of  the  internal  beauty  which  the  Spirit 
t)f  (lod  liad  called  into  hein^, — had  no  sympathy  with  those  sentiments 
which  linke<l  the  frail  children  of  earth  with  the  higher  economy  of 
heaven.  He  mii^ht  dis}>ort  with  the  one — he  was  out  of  his  element 
when  lie  attemj)ted  to  commune  with  the  other.  The  publication  of 
Hutler’s  [)oem,  under  the  editorship  of  a  presbyterian  minister,  isasic^i 
of  the  times.  ‘  'Fhe  reaction  that  has  taken  place  of  late,’  says  Mr. 
Hillillan,  ‘in  behalf  of  the  objects  of  Ihitler’s  hate  and  lau*i:hter,  is  so 
deep  and  final,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  defend  them  further  ajj^ainst 
him ;  and  it  were  an  insidt  to  them  to  imagine,  that  the  republieatioii 
of  his  clever  caricature  could  ilo  any  injury  to  their  memory,  embalmed  as 
it  is  in  the  gratitude  of  every  liberal,  enlightem‘d,  and  Christian  heart.’ 

Mr.  (lillillan  has  discharged  his  editorial  duties  well.  His  brief  intro- 
<bi<*tion  disjilays  a  keen  relish  of  the  wit  of  Hutler,  whilst  the  notes 
which  are  scattered  throughout  the  work  render  recondite  allusions 
intelligible,  and  exiilain  terms  which  have  liecome  obsolete. 


The  Collerfed  IJ'orlcs  of  Diigald  Sfeiearf,  /f.sv/.,  F.]^.S,S.  Kdited  by 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  Hart.  Vol.  II.  Svo.  pp.  505.  Edinburgh: 
'riiomas  Constable  c'c  Co. 

lx  our  .luly  Xumber  we  rejiorted  the  aj)])earance  of  the  first  volume  of 
a  collected  edition  of  the  writings  of  Dugald  Stewart,  and  intimated 
our  intention  at  a  subseipient  period  to  attemjit  a  sketch  of  his 
biograjihy,  and  an  analysis  of  his  mental  character.  To  this  pur- 
])ose  we  still  adhere,  but  shall  content  ourselves  at  jiresent  with 
merely  noting  the  contents  of  the  volume  now  before  ils.  It  is  the 
first  of  three,  which  are  intended  to  include  the  ‘  Elements  of  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,’  together  with  the  ‘  Introduction,’ 
and  ‘Part  First’  of  the  ‘Outlines  of  Moral  Philosojihy.’  The  latter 
work  was  first  jmblished  in  I7l)d.  An  ‘enlarged  tnlition’  ajipeared 
in  1  SOI,  and  another,  said  to  be  ‘  eorrectc'd,’  was  issued  in  ISOS.  A 
fourth  edition,  without  alti-ration,  was  printinl  in  ISIS;  and  the  work 
has  been  freipiently  reprinted  since  tbc  death  of  the  author.  Cojiies  of 
the  first  three  editions  ari‘  extant,  with  numerous  manuscript  annota¬ 
tions  by  Mr.  Stewart,  winch  art*  incorporated  in  the  jiresent  edition. 

The  three  volumes,  of  which  the  ‘  Flements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind’  consisted,  a})])earcd  at  considerable  intervals — the  first 
in  171)2,  the  seeontl  in  IS  I  I  ,  and  the  third  in  1S27.  Of  the  first  and 
second  volumes  several  editions  were  issued,  but  no  alteration  of  any 
imjiortance  was  made  in  tbem  ;  but  in  the  third  volume,  many  intended 
;idditions  were  supplied,  which  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  inserted  in 
their  ]»roper  places,  'i'he  ‘Outlines’  arc  printed  from  the  seventh  edi¬ 
tion  collated  with  the  fourth,  and  with  the  first  three  editions,  in 
which  the  author’s  annotations  are  found.  The  first  volume  of  tho 
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‘  EltMiVMits'  is  printtMl  from  the  fourth  edition  collated  with  the  sixth, 
and  the  julditions  IVoin  the  addenda  to  the  third  volume  are  ineluded 
in  s<juare  hrackets.  In  rel'erenee  to  his  own  eontrihutions.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  ivinarks,  ‘  1  have  limited  my  interterenee  strictly  to  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  an  editor ;  and  it  was  manifestly  no  part  of  my  otheial  duty 
to  imMldle  with  the  author’.s  reasoniiii^;.  Aeeordin^dy  H.iero  has  heen 
nothiuij:  added  hy  me,  in  the  view  of  viiulieating,  of  suppl-'mentinix  or 
confirmintr,  of  <]ualifyinij^  or  critieizim^  ^Ir.  Stewart’s  doctrines.  1  have 
]»roposed  exclusively  to  render  this  work  the  one  in  wlii-h  thesv  loii^ht 
i)e  most  conveniently  studied.’  We  need  seareely  say,  that  students 
of  the  ‘  Scottish  School  of  Philosophy’  will  find  in  tiiis  edition  all  they 
can  desire,  in  reference  to  one  of  its  most  distinguished  mast(‘rs.  Such 
an  editorship  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  an  author,  and  must  determine, 
witho\it  douht,  the  choice  of  all  scholars  who  are  desirous  of  mastering 
the  system  of  which  Dugald  Stewart  was  so  able  and  ])olishotl  an 
expounder.  _ 


1.  S'Jitf/s'  from  Ihe  Drarnttf isfa.  Edited  Iw  llohert  Jiell.  Feap.  Svo. 

pp.  *J<)S.  Jjondon  :  John  W.  ikirker  Sc  Son. 

2.  Podical  n'or/ifi  of  Sir  TJiohuoi  If  j/aff.  Edited  by  Ivobert  Hell. 

Feap.  Svo.  }>}).  2ol.  Jiondon  :  John  W.  lk\rker  A  Son. 

T’  iKsi:  vohmus  belong  to  the  annotated  edition  of  the  Engli.di  poetry 
Tlie  lir.st  contains  a  eolha  t ion  of  songs,  beginning  with  the  iir.^t  regular 
comedy,  and  muling  with  Shm’idan.  ’J’he  songs  of  eaeli  dramatist  are 
given  und(‘r  the  titles  of  the  plays  from  which  they  are  taken,  and 
brief  biographical  sketehe.s  and  explanatory  notes  are  introduced  wluTi'- 
cver  they  are  thought  <lt'sirable.  In  tlu‘  pre}>aration  of  the  volume 
tliere  has  been  much  research.  ‘  Fhe  labour,’  says  ^Ir.  Hell,  ‘  whieli  is 
not  rv‘presenteil  in  the  ensuing  ]>ages,  considerably  exceeded  the  labour 
which  lias  borne  the  fruit  and  ilov.ers  gathered  into  this  little  book. 
I\Ianv  hundi\‘<ls  of  plays  have  been  examined  without  yielding  any 
results,  or  such  only  as  in  their  nature  were  unavailable.’  What  is 
t'  rmed  the  literature  (d’  the  Restoration  furnishes  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  ‘  sweetness,  thoughtfulness,  and  juirity’  of  the  writers  of  a  ]n\*- 
vious  ago.  'rhis  fact  is  patimt.  All  writers  note  it,  and  it  miglit  well 
cause  tlu*  advocates  of  the  ‘  Merry  iMonareh’  to  ])ause.  Mr.  IhH’s  testi¬ 
mony  on  this  point  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  Ids  predecessors. 
‘  ’riu‘  dramatic  songs,’  he  says,  ‘  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I .  are 
distinguished  as  much  by  their  delicacy  and  chastity  of  feeling  as  by 
their  vigor  and  beauty.  The  change  tliat  took  jihiee  under  (Miarlesll. 

was  suddiMi  and  et)muleto.’ 

1 

Sir  Thomas  Wyatt's  poetical  works,  which  constitute  the  second 
volume,  will  be  rei*eived  with  much  favor  by  all  loviTs  of  our  early 
poetry.  Wyatt  was  Svidor  to  t’ne  Earl  of  Surrey,  with  wliom  be  was 
on  terms  of  intimacy,  llis  productions  were  prior  in  point  of  date, 
and  are  certainly  free  from  Ibe  eliarge  of  servile  imitation  wliieli  has 
hei'ii  advanced  against  tbem.  lie  was  largely  imh'bted  to  the  Freiieli 
and  Italian  poets,  with  whom  be  was  extensively  familiar;  and  ii*  bis 

given  to 


originality  was  thus  impadrv'd.  ‘  greater  seoja*  and  variety  w’ere  givi 
Ids  eonipositioiis.  ilis  success,’  says  Ivlr.  Hell,  ‘in  traiisplanting 
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our  the  fonus  of  the  Spanish,  French,  and  Italian  writers  con- 

trihiited  in  an  iin}K)rt.\nt  dei^rec  to  the  suhsequent  improvement  in  our 
poetry.’  F^nllke  many  siihsecjuent  poets,  his  productions  are  free  Irom 
all  indelicacies.  'I’liey  are  pure  in  tone,  manly  in  sentiment,  and  rich 
in  all  approprlete  hcautics.  Toij^cther  with  the  })roduetions  of  th.e 
accom.plishcd  Surrey,  they  occupy  an  important  position  in  the  history 
of  our  poetical  literature. 


Chria/iftni/j/,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  Hy  William  Kirkiis,  LL.B. 

8vo.  pp.  X. — d27.  London:  .lackson  an  I  Walford.  1S51<. 

3I’a.  Kiuki's  i>  a  youuij^  mini.-^ter  who,  after  hihourinit  awhile  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Dr.  Liefchild  at  Craven  Chapv*!,  succeeded  Dr.  Biirder 
at  llaekncv.  The  present  volume  contains  in  substance  seven  lec¬ 
tures  which  have  l)een  delivered  from  the  pulpit.  These  lectures 
are  the  result  of  careful  ]>rcparation.  d’lu*y  are  clearly,  sometimes 
eloipiently,  written.  The  author  is  not  wantin«jf  in  the  hohlncss  whieli 
sju'ini^s  from  the  eonsciousnt'ss  of  heini;  master  of  one’s  subject, 
hut,  as  it  strikes  us,  is  scareely  cautious  enough  in  attacking  wtdl-knowii 
writers.  There  is  nu)re  extent  of  reacling  than  depth  of  original 
thought,  more  novelty  of  manner  than  of  argument,  more  smartness 
than  iugcnuitv,  more  of  that  which  will  interest  the  mauv  who  re.ul 
the  hook  for  th.e  author’s  sake  than  of  that  whieii  will  command 
the  attention  of  .stranger.^.  The  tonics  treated  are  too  numerous  to 
have  received  suliicieut  iiuh'pendent  examination  in  less  than  a  long 
etmrse  of  years,  though  they  are  well  liamlled,  and  with  good  con- 
clusioiis  ;  and  the  manner  has  loo  much  the  air  of  rapiil  composition, 
;md  a  S()m'‘wh:it  hasty  aj)pr!t*ation  of  rcasoidngs  and  illicdrations  noted 
in  the  course  ol'  reading,  hut  not  suthciently  p  )nd'‘r(*d  so  as  to  Like 
tlu'ir  placH'  in  tin*  habitual  course  of  the  writer's  meditations.  While 
we  lively  maki*  these  observations  in  our  profissional  character  as 
critics,  W(*  cheerfully  acconl  to  ..Mr.  Ivirkus  the  ])raise  of  having  written 
a  book  whiidi,  while  it  gives  proof  of  excellent  ca’pacity,  ami  inspires 
the  hope  of  imvling  him  h'Mvaftcr  as  a  rijie  and  wise*  L‘aclu*r  of  the 
great  truths  of  the  Cliristian  faith,  c:mnot  b'e  read  without  admiration 
ul'  his  [)owcr.s,  his  dillgenee,  and  the  earnestness  which  so  well  befits  his 
ollice. 


Final  Disconr.'ie.i  at  Arfftfle  Chapel,  Hath,  lly  the  late  Lev.  William 
«Jay.  Svo.  j»p.  viii. —  IGO.  London:  Hall,  Virtue,  &  Co.  LS5L 

^lu.  .Iay's  sermons  were  secured  by  Tilr.  Thomas  .f;iy  Wren,  the 
editor  of  this  volume,  during  several  years,  with  i\Ir.  .lay’s  knowledge 
and  sanctiim,  and  with  his  permission  tod.o  wliat  he  desired  with  them 
alter  the  preacher's  death.  The  v«ihnne  appi'ars  to  have  been  prepared 
for  )uiblicatl(»n  with  great  care.  Jt  cont:nns  twenty-six  sermons,  all  of 
them  bearing  the  well-known  excellenc's  of  tiie  author’s  pulpit  in¬ 
structions, — simplicity,  <piaintness,  richness  of  scriptural  illustration, 
ingenious  method,  pointed  observation,  and  a  felicitous  l)lending  of 
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clootriiuil  truth,  with  appeals  to  the  conscience  and  the  heart ;  the 
earnest  enroreenient  of  practical  lessons  with  pathetie  tenderness  of 
encourajjenicnt  and  invitation.  AV  e  cordially  thank  Mr.  A\  ren  for  the 
puhlication.  It  is  in  itself  of  ^reat  and  diversified  value  as  a  collection 
of  adinirahle  discourses,  which  few  can  read  without  interest  in  the 
j»recious  truths  it  so  beautifully  teaches ;  while  by  those  who  had  the 
singular  enjoyment  of  hearinj^  them,  and  the  still  larger  number  of  those 
to  whom  the  eloquent  and  revered  old  man  has  been  so  lon»^  a  silent 
pastor,  it  deserves  to  lx‘  laid  up  among  the  cherished  spiritual  heli)s  of 
which  all  who  truly  know  themselves  feel  the  value  more  deej)iy  as 
they  arc  making  progress  in  the  highest  life  of  man.  We  cannot 
express  too  strongly  our  conviction  of  the  usefulness  of  such  heljis,  as 
endearing  the  (io.'i|K*l  to  the  reader,  and  enabling  him  to  ajiply  its 
marvellous  discoveries  in  satisfying  the  profoundest,  the  most  jiressing, 
and  tlie  Iniliest  wants  of  his  nature.  Other  works  are  of  course  better 
adapti'd  to  the  merely  intellectual  cravings  of  the  thoughtful — in  the 
spreu/dfirr  sense;  but  we  have  found  the  readiest — sometimes  the 
only — ])ath  to  the  solution  of  our  most  harassing  perplexities,  in  such 
writings  as  these,  which  deal  with  the  realities  of  our  every-day  life, 
and  often  touch  the  very  springs  to  which  not  a  few  of  our  hardest 
ditlicultii's  may  be  ultimately  traced.  Very  often  we  have  been  sur- 
j)rised,  while  reading  this  volume,  at  the  ease  with  which  the  germ  of 
many  scepticisms  is  lai<l  bare  and  torn  up  by  the  mind  itself  when 
broiiglit  into  the  state  of  calm,  trustlul,  obedient  docility,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Omniscient  Wisdom,  such  we  believe  to  have  been  the  design  of 
the  prt'acher,  and  we  are  assured,  is  the  effect  of  devoutly  reading 
th  ese  discourses.  They  remind  us  of  a  line — the  most  excpiisite  we 
remember  in  our  langiuige,  in  which  Mr.  Sotheby  almost  literally  trans¬ 
lates  a  glorious  verse  of  Homer: — 


‘  Time  ripens  Truth  upon  the  lips  of  Age,' 

Our  read(Ts  will  not  repent  of  taking  our  advice  to  j)rocure  and  read 
these  last  ripe  fruits  of  an  old  tree,  which  llourished  so  luxuriantly  for 
more  summers  than  arc  usually  allotted  to  the  life  of  man  on  earth. 


Itussia  and  its  People.  By  Count  A.  de  Ourowski.  London, 
Kdinburgh,  and  New  York  :  T.  Nelson  Sons.  185 1. 

Count  OruowsKi  belongs  to  a  Polish  family.  He  took  ])art  in  the 
outbreak  of  Warsaw  in  Noveml)er,  1830,  but,  on  account  of  his  decided 
oj>inions,  was  soon  discarded  by  the  aristocratic  party,  which  took  the 
revohition  into  its  hands,  and  destroyed  it  by  balf  measures,  (iurowski 
advoeat(‘il  the  emancij)ation  of  the  peasants,  and  freed  them  on  his  own 
estates;  but  his  example  was  not  followed.  His  name  rea})j)ears  again 
at  the  close  of  the  revolution,  when  the  insutliciency  of  the  Cliloj)ickis, 
C/.artoryskis,  Skr/.ineckis,  Ae.,  became  ])atent;  but,  unfortunately, 
Kaukoviecki,  the  general  of  the  thorough  revolutionists,  turned  traitor, 
(iurowski  emigrated  with  his  countrymen,  ([uarrelled  with  them  in 
Paris  and  London,  published  several  books  in  French  and  (lerman. 
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and,  Win"  converted  to  Panslavism,  made  his  peace  with  the  Czar  in 
ISdi,  in  the  belief  that  Nicholas  w:us  really  a  "reat  man,  destined  to 
brill"  about  the  regeneration  of  Eurojie  by  the  union  of  all  the  Sclavonic 
races,  lie  went  to  St.  Petersburgh,  and,  honoured  by  the  eontidenee  of 
the  Pzar,  wrote  an  imjiortant  political  work,  under  the  title  of  ‘The 
European  Pentarehy,’  one  of  the  most  clever  publications  in  favour 
of  Panslavism.  Still  he  overshot  the  mark.  His  book  wjus  not  servile; 
its  aim  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  domination  of  the  Selavonian 
races  ovtu*  Europe,  but  likewise  to  make  the  Selavonian  races  free.  In 
conse(|uenee  he  luul  once  more  to  eat  the  bitter  bread  of  exile.  His 
present  work  contains  most  valuable  facts  as  regards  Russia,  but  it  is 
not  impartial.  It  is  too  favourable  for  the  Sclavonic  races  and  unjust 
towards  the  ])opulations  with  whom  they  are  in  contact.  Still,  with 
all  its  faults,  ‘  Russia  and  its  People’  is  the  bt*st  of  the  })ublications  on 
Russia  which  havii  lately  a])peared.  It  is  founded  on  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  institutions. 


J)ian/  and  Letters  of  Madame  IL Arlday.  Edited  by  her  Niece. 
Vols.  VI.  and  Vll.  Ijondon  :  Hurst  Hlaekett.  The  closing  volumes 
of  a  new  edition  of  a  work  which  throws  considerable  light  on  the 
domestic  habits  of  the  household  of  (h‘orge  111.  and  on  the  literary 
history  of  the  latter  part  of  the  cightirnth  century.  The  work  is  fidl  of 
])leasant  and  not  uninstruetive  gossij),  combining  much  of  the  vivacity  of 
the  French  ‘  Memoir’  with  the  higher  and  purer  tone  of  our  own  country. 
— Memoirs  of  Thomas  Chalmers,  I).J).,  L  L.  I).  lly  his  Son-in-Law,  the 
Rev.  William  Hanna,  LL.J).  Fourth  Quarterly  J*art.  Edinburgh  : 
Thoimis  Con.stable  Sc  Co.  The  completion  of  a  work  whieh  forms 
one  of  the  best  biographies  of  the  day,  from  the  extended  circulation 
of  which  large  benefits  may  be  anticipated.  We  are  glad  to  find  that 
‘  the  great  success  attending  the  chea}»  issue  of  Dr.  Chalmers’  Life,’  has 
induced  the  jniblishers  to  resolve  on  issuing  a  selection  of  his  works  in 
the  same  form.  The  series  will  not  exct‘ed  twelve  volumes,  and  cannot 
fail  to  obtain  an  extensive  sale. — The  Siindai/  at  Home.  Royal 
Svo.  ])p.  (H.  Farts  I . — 111.  London:  The  R(‘ligious 'I’ract  Society. 
A  new  serial  j»rojected  by  the  Tract  Society,  and  <lcsigned  to  fur¬ 
nish  pleasing  and  useful  reading  for  the  Sumlay.  It  is  distinguished 
from  the  ‘  Leisure  Hour’  by  a  more  strictly  rc'ligious  character. 
Its  contents  are  varied,  and  the  artisan  class,  jis  well  ;us  the  younger 
members  of  religious  families,  will  find  it  both  entertaining  and  in¬ 
structive. — Shrines  of  the  llohj  Land.  Contested  hij  the  Russian  and 
the  Turk.  Foolscap  Svo.  p]>.  20l.  London:  Jjongman  Co.  The 
following  extract  from  the  jircface  will  sutlicicntly  explain  the  object  of 
this  small  volume.  Referring  to  the  ‘  Holy  Places,’  the  author  says, 
‘  It  has  been  thought  that  a  concise  dtscription  of  tlieir  localities,  their 
past  history,  and  their  present  statt‘,  might  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 
public,  thrown  into  a  condensed  form,  so  as  to  be  fully  com))rehended 
at  one  view.’ — Ocer  Legislation.  Fy  Herbert  Spencer.  Itcprinted, 
with  additions,  from  the  ‘  W(‘stminster  lh*vi(‘W,’  1‘Jmo.  j)p.  12. 
London;  John  Chapman.  This  rc})ublicatiou  belongs  to  ‘Chapman’s 
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ljil»rarv  for  the  IV'oplo,’  and  forms  a  very  able  exposure  of  the  manifold 
evils  whieh  nsult  from  the  intermeddling  of  the  State  in  matters  not 
fairly  within  its  ])rovinee.  It  merits,  and  will  amply  repay,  an  atten¬ 
tive*  ])erusal.--7V/e  FJdcr  Brofhvv ;  o)\  Protevtorn  and  Tirrant,^.  A 
Storv  for  Ihn's.  lU'  I\lrs.  'J'hoinas  (h‘ldart.  pj».  71.  London: 
Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  A'  (V».  We  eongratulate  Mrs.  (Jeldart  on  her 
Huee<‘ss  in  writing  a  brief  tale  whieh  amuses  the  imagination  by  its 
aiinple  ineident.;  while  it  improves  the  heart  by  its  tonehing  a]'])eals 
to  soin<‘  of  the  best  human  feelings,  breathing  a  hilarious  s])irit 
with  whieh  hoys  will  syinj)athize,  while  it  portrays  eharaeters  and 
suLTgests  sensible  eounsels  whieh  all  their  true  friends  v*ill  he  delighted 
to  S(*e  them  1‘ollow. — JM:f  (lordon,  ihr  Yoinuf  Jloufnd'ecpf n.  i»y 
Cousin  Kate.  ])p.  IilS.  Kdinhiirgh :  Kennedy.  ‘Cousin  Kate’  is 
jtn'tty  well  known,  we  should  hopi‘,  among  thoughtful  youths  of  either 
sex  belonging  to  the  middle  ranks  of  soeiety.  She  here  deserihes  the 
ehildluM  d,  tlu*  sehoohlife.  and  the  self-diseipline  through  whieh  a  ]H‘tted, 
motln*rless  little  gill  hoeanu*  her  lather’s  housekeeper  and  the  friend  of 
her  brothers.  It  is  really  vi’ry  (‘iitertaining  reading  for  any  one.  hut 
j»artieularly  so  I’or  sisters,  and  daugditers.  and  eonsins.  to  v.  hom  brothers 
and  lathers  and  iitlu  r  relatives  aiul  ae<|uaintauees  coidd  seareely  present 
a  more  ajiprojuiate  gift. —  A  I irirf  Memoir  of  ihe  lafe  Mias  2<osa  F..  (\ 
J^lcltolson.  C(>ntaining  the  Letters  addressed  to  her  during  her  Illness, 
by  tlie  late  lb*v.  AV.  il.  Krause,  and  the  Sermon  preaehed  by  him  in 
hethesdta  C  ha])i’l,  on  tlie  oeeasion  of  her  deeease.  Kdited  by  (diaries 
S.  Staniield,  A.M.,  i’rebendarv  of  St.  Aliehan’s.  ])]>.  xi. — 115.  Lublin: 
Herbert.  ?.liss  11.  C.  l\'ieh»>i.son  was  cousin  to  the  late  Lev.  A\  .  11. 
(’coper,  of  Dublin,  and,  being  allliete<l  with  ho})eless  deafness,  was 
depciauuit  on  the  eye  lor  the  religious  instruelions  usnally  <»btain('l 
through  b.earing  :uid  conversation,  d’he  letters  in  tins  volume  will 
gratify  the  (  hristian  reader  in  projiortion  as  lie  has  symjiathy  with 
the  theolegv  (»1‘  the  Ibunaine  and  Hawker  school.  For  those  wb.o, 
lik(‘  ourselves,  regard  the  writings  of  that  scliool  as  extreme  in  doc¬ 
trine,  exclusive  in  spirit,  and  sickly  in  sentiment,  there  is  little  in 
tbes«‘  ]>ages  to  interest  them. —  7’Ac  Closet  Mook.  Jly  ilcv.  W.  J^eask. 
j)]>.  lOl.  lamdon  :  Llaekwood.  A  series  of  short  ]>a])Cis  tai  fourteen 
suitable  tt)pics  hr  private  ]H‘rusal,  with  a  view  to  j)rac'iieal  self- 
iinprt'Vement. — An  Kxposi! ton  and  .Dejiin  e  oj' the  Preshi/lerian  J^hrm  of 
Church  (iorrrnmrnl.  in  iv]»ly  to  Fj)iseo]'al  and  Indejicndi'nt  Writers. 
Hy  the  Lev.  David  King,  IjL.1).  (Jlasgov/:  dohnstone  Hunter. 
j>p.  xiv.— ;Mo.  d'o  those  who  wish  to  have  a  candid  view  of  presby- 
terianism  we  ehoerlidly  reeommend  Dr.  King's  book  as  written  in  tlie 
best  taste.aiuhvith  a  nuxlerated  ‘  (‘stimate  of  denominational  dilferenees.’ 
—  Chnstuin  Income  and  Expenditure.  Leaves  Jrom  the  Journal  of  a 
louhff  J*((.stor.  d’ranslated  from  the  (lerman.  ]>]>.  OS.  Fdinburgh; 
(.oust able  A'  (.’o.  A  j»leasant  little  story  for  young  pastors  everywhere. 

'j  l,e  I  (de  vj  Lituherne.  and  cdhcr  J-oems.  By  II.  Sewell  Stokes. 
A  NeW’  Ldiiion,  with  Additions;  and  Illustrations  drawn  on  st<me. 
lioiulon  :  Longman  A  Co.  A  very  elegant  illust ration  of  beau- 

tilul  seem  ry  in  Cornwall. — Finnf  Paul.  Five  lOseourses.  Ly  the 
Lev.  Adolphe  31onod,  of  I’aris.  Translated  bv  the  Lev.  W.  G.  BiUTctt, 
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of  Koyston.  ]>p.  20S.  London:  II nil.  Virtue,  Co.  A  refreshing 
series  of  discourses,  in  the  simplest  style  of  French  ])ulp!t  oratory, 
rendered  into  eijually  siupde  Fnglish,  wliieh  we  have  great  pleasure  in 
recommending. — A  Trcrrfisr  on  the  Afisuvajicc  of  Salvation.  Uy  l*atoii 
d.  (Hong.  p)).  l‘J0.  Kdinhmgh:  Fnton  Ititelne.  A  plain  treatise 
on  a  subject  thoroughly  <liseussed  some  years  ago  hy  Dr.  W  ardlaw. — * 
if 'at  Is  (Old  Othi'i's:  invhidinrf  tlir  l^iiahnffjijf  Isaac  flaitts  J).J).,revis('d; 
I!  is  Ilifnins  of  'i'lirrc  Iloo/cs.  Revisiul  and  Arvani/ed ;  and  Snpjdi^  men  tarn 
J/t/nins.  With  Indt'xes  to  all.  Hy  .lohn  Ihinlcr,  M.A.  London:  Ward 
A'  Co.  it  is  a  gn'at  advantage  to  have  all  the  Inunns  of  a  congregation  in 
one  volume,  and  to  have  them  so  arranged  that,  either  hy  the  lirst  line,  or 
hy  the  subject,  they  may  he  easily  found.  Mr.  Hurder’s  arrangement  is 
simple  and  convenient,  though  we  miss  the  index  to  verses,  which 
we  have  ol'ten  found  to  he  of  advantage. 


ixrairui  iif  t!ic  3t!ii!itii. 


Oru  report  this  month  is  hriv'f.  Then*  are  not  manv  eireumstanees  to 
note,  a]id  these  we  sliall  dispjiteh  in  few  words.  Tdie  meml)ers  of  the 
L(‘gis1ature  have  been  discluirged  Irom  their  attendance  at  West¬ 
minster;  lier  Majesty’s  ministers  an*  scatten'd  far  and  wide;  and  leer 
IMajesty  hei’self  is  wisely  seeking  reerc:itioTi  and  he:dth  in  the  retreat 
of  Halmoral.  In  the  absence  of  j)arliamentarv  intelligence,  we  recur  to 
two  or  three  topics  wliieh  merit  notice. 

Tim:  Ukskinatiov  of  Aiirn  dfacox  Wi  nnKi:r'OK('«:,  with  the  eorre- 
spondrntM*  to  wldedi  it  has  given  rise,  wi*  shall  'pass  over  at  presend,  as 
we  ])urpo<“  r<‘eurring  to  it  hcr(*a**ter  in  connexion  with  his  volume  on 
tin*  '  Saerameids.’ 

Foiu:  Firs  IX.  ii \s  Tssri:i)  ax  Kx(’vriJrAL  LiiTri:*?  granting  t«)’ 
the  faithfal  a  g('neral  jid)il(‘e  on  terms  snllici<*ntly  easy,  ddie  tone  of 
this  document  ex«*ites  botli  pity  and  indignation.  It  is  full  of  absunl 
])retension,  while  it  afhM*t>  :i  patcj-nal  rv'gao'd  to  the  welfare  of 
CMiristendom.  dhn*  s[)read  of  the  cholera,  the  erid»arr:issed  slate  of  his 
exeln'tpier,  and  tin*  ominous  symptoms  of  disalfection  which  are  dis¬ 
cernible  within  the  papacy,  {’orni  the  to])ies  of  tins  strange  epistle. 
The  following  brief  extrjvt  sutlieiently  indicates  its  g(*neral  tone ;  and 
when  taken  in  connexion  willi  the  fact  tint  the  ipolitieal  existence  of 
the  pojM'dom  is  de})ende:d  on  tlie  ])rescnce  of  foreign  soldii'rs  in  Home, 
is  ]>erfeetly  ludicrous.  Wo  may  w(‘ll  congratulate  ourselves  on  exem])ti()n 
from  such  supremacy,  and  slmuM  struggle  (‘arnestly  on  b(‘half  of  those 
whose  necks  ar'*  yet  bowcjl  to  llu*  yoke*  of  an  iiubecile  and  arrogant 
]u*iestho()d.  ‘  l)(‘ploring  bitterly,’  says  Fins  IX.,  ‘that  in  our  well- 
beloved  di('crsj  of'rnrin  are  to  b'*  found,  rr/z/d/  the  first  rank's  in  societif, 
persons  wh.(»,  lending  t  hcmselves  to  the  execution  ol‘ acts  so  diabolically 
planned  Iw  t;ie  gli)omy  governments  of  .secret  s{)eicties,  drink  of  the 
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iiii(juity  sm  of  water,  we  cannot  forbear  reminding  them  piihliely  that 
they  risk  every  day  the  most  terrihle  exeomnuinieations.  And,  as  the 
exeomniunieations  fulminated  apiinst  tliose  who  violate  the  religious 
cloister  strike  whosoever  participates  in  the  act,  although  not  actuated 
hy  any  malice  on  their  own  i)art,  hut  only  heeause,  in  (piality  of 
suhalterns,  they  have  not  had  the  courage  to  o])pose  the  orders  received, 
we  understand  that  whosoever  linds  himself  in  such  a  deplorable  situa¬ 
tion  will  he  held  guilty  of  having  done  so  voluntarily.’ 

A  Kj:i‘()kt  of  the  ahhest  of  M.  ^Iazzim  has  hek>  ix 
E.VTEXsiVE  eiKCi’J.ATioN.  Wc  need  not  say  how  deeply  onr  solicitude 
has  been  awakened  by  this  rumour.  It  is  well  known  that  the  passage 
would  he  brief  between  his  execution  and  his  being  delivered  up  to  the 
authorities  of  Austria.  For  M.  ^lazzini  there  would  he  no  merev,nor 
even  respite.  11  is  career  wo\dd  he  speedily  terminated  by  that  inexor¬ 
able  power  which  he  has  so  heroically  braved.  We  are  glad,  however, 
that  the  rejjort  is  unfounded.  Mazzini  still  lives,  and  thoiigh  hunted 
in  every  jH)ssihle  mode,  he  has  hitherto  eluded  his  enemies.  That  he 
should  luive  succeeded  in  doing  so  is  })erfeetly  marvellous,  and  speaks 
volumes  on  behalf  of  a  peoi)le  who  are  rejuvsented  by  mercenary  scribes 
its  destitute  of  every  virtue.  ]lis])erson  is  known  to  thousands,  and 
yet  he  has  hitherto  passed  unscathed  from  town  to  town.  Neither  bribes 
nor  threats  have  availed  to  create  a  traitor  in  the  camp,  .and  we  trust  he 
will  yet  live  to  see  the  Austrian  ex])elled  from  his  fatherland,  and  his  fair 
dream  of  Italian  independence  realized  in  the  establishment  of  constitu¬ 
tional  freedom.  From  his  j)laee  of  concealment  he  has  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Members  of  the  ‘Helvetic  Federal  Council,’  in  which  rebuke  is 
mingled  with  undaunted  heroism,  in  a  tone  bespeaking  the  rectitude  of 
his  j)olicy,  and  his  fixed  determination  to  pursue  it.  ‘  You  are  seeking 
me  every  where,’  he  says;  ‘  you  are  working  your  telegrajdi  clerks  to 
death,  and  you  are  alarming  jieaceful  travellers,  who  are  running  from 
Switzerland  thinking  that  she  has  become  an  Austrian  ])rovinee.  You 
are  ruining  your  harmless  gendarmes,  by  teaching  them  the  tricks  of 
detectives.  At  Lugano  you  send  eighteen  police  agents  to  find  me  in 
a  lumse  where  1  have  never  set  loot.  At  Zurich  you  honor  me  by 
buying  my  ]K)rtraits.  YOu  .are  determined  to  have  me.  !Most  likely 
you  will  not  succeed;  but  supj)ose,  after  all,  that  1  am  in  Switzerland, 
and  that  you  succeed  in  taking  me.  What  would  you  do  with  me, 
gentlemen  r  Will  you  give  me  up,  and  to  whom?  To  the  I’ope? — 
to  Piedmont  r — to  France? — or  to  Austria  ?  That  is  to  say,  to  Alex¬ 
andria,  to  Cayenne,  to  Spiellx'rg,  or  to  death?  You  would  not  dare  to 
<lo  it.  1  know  too  well  that  from  time  to  time,  in  the  Tessin,  ]K)or 
Hungarians  are  delivered  uj),  who  have  deserted  the  banner  of  the 
executioner  of  their  countrv,  and  who  believed  themselves  safe  in  touch- 
mg  Swiss  ground.  This  is  horrible  enough.  Hut  it  is  done  in  the 
night,  noisi‘lc.ssly,  like  a  crime,  on  the  frontier,  against  unknown  indi¬ 
viduals.  Hut  1  am  known — the  crime  could  not  be  committed  with 
closed  doors — throughout  Switzerland,  from  all  ])arties,  a  cry  of  indig¬ 
nation  would  arise,  and  the  brand  of  sbame  would  mark  your  brows  lor 
ever  with  the  two  letters  V.  H. —  rah  fa  dc  houn'cau.' 

'I  he  iriends  t>f  Italv  will  be  deeidv  anxious  until  thev  hear  of  M. 

^  A  V  ^ 
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%t  r  Ks’s-* 

K^l.er.n;,  'I’ho  ,,ro..Iamatio»  s  .  1  s  'ih  ’^5““ 
t  «•  same  kn.,1,  an.l  witli  tlu*  views  wI,.VI.  .  /  ‘'•’‘•“•'H'lits  of 

<>»  a  national  elmreli,  is  not  onen  to  ol)ieetioi'/'''*T 

11";  of  su,.h  an  e, licit  is  frui-'iht  w  H.  1  ^ '>»'vever, 

it  I)tv<)nK‘s  us  to  l)e  «»Tat(‘fiil  fnr  fi  si.arni^icance.  That 

've  readily  a.linit.  X  Ci,  L  ,  »  ^ics  been  vonchsaS 

lint  that  it  sho.dd  nJ-'ilire  0'‘  “bis 

ntt  r*'?’’  ^''®  >='''ia-e  of'tivmk  “^‘^rance  in 

"M'^^rly  at  variance  witl.  all  our  noHo.l  r^^  ^'’, •"•»’'  “'"I  is  so 

ve  r,-ar,l  the  |.roclan,ation  with  sus,  c^,  obligation,  that 

the  lani^ua-i*  of  thanks.rivin,,  to  1 J  ^  requires 

l-nn-ts  it,  is  not  and  c^n  rt  t  l  e  r 

I  h.;  n,er..y  I, as  already  been  acknn  a  •'.  ■/' •  *'‘®  'I’estament 

<‘<it  K-es,  and  will  ,.o„tin„e  to  be  s  iml'f  c'"  ‘'‘"'“‘‘"-Is  <>f  religious 
Kehgious  gratitude  snrinos  fr,,m  V-  ''“'■•‘i  mandate 

meroies  bestowed,  and  not  Iroin  deLo“:l  “I'I‘rociation  of  the 
attiT  tends  to  suppress  rather  than  t  uuthoritv.  The 

. . . . 


IV  .  "‘i‘'^<"'<turl)e(  hvi  Mr  i.  i  -v  '  “mh*,  Jiieetincr  i] 

seiiuen  Iv  in.heted  for  the  olfencc:^  A'idrew  Hej, burn,  who  was  I.b 
iimler  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hodicin  a  v^^  'rT l>rov(-d,  and 
riie  room  m  which  the  ineetinrr  w  i’  i  ,  f  b'’''Ity  was  recorded 

til-  r'’V“"''  M  ®®nse.|uentlv  ru KdT  ‘“'wording 

that  ,  could  not  be  |.cnnittc  1  tl  ,t  .  ’  ""'’f’"’'*  ‘Im  ehar..i. 

mt.,  a  .judge  of  wbat  should  .dwaT  *7^"  ®'-®®t  l.iSf 

ceeding,  and  because  he  entmtldned  mrt''’", *'“®  f®""  ofTo. 
to  the.se  places,  ,r/,/c/,  hml  comnli,;!  „  v;  ‘.)7  ''®*'b'mu.s  views  should  o-o 

and  mterrui.t  an.l  ,b\sturb  peaceliil  and  o/ //,« 

tlie  decision  in  this  case  the  ‘  Time  ’  i  7'  ^“"'’'■‘‘oations.’  Ao-dnaf 
i;-  m-.ch  loose  and  angn  declamaU.;'::''  t"  '-'e  imbilS 

t«nhr  ol  the  former  iourmil  rO‘ fi  i -xi  to  re*ifl 

are  indebted  to  it  for  tIu*enli«ditei/‘^']  l  *  "  ‘thont  feelin^j^  how  little  wn 

f  . . VC . ,i;Eu 

""'"C.v  It . ,cc“.|  „!  1  ""'.r*''  •''""“..i.m: 

t  has  unveiled  its  ..norniities  wd^ 

ue  admit,  anil,  wi*re  it  nis*i>c  ■  re.sc'rve  or  scriiide  All  ci  • 

«ith  wlnVli  this  new  phase  ol-’-cii.'do.^'''''  <>»  Um  ev.'ls 

we  nuintam  that  the  nieinbcrs  , f  ?  Still 

of  them-  so-called  worshi,,.  H, g  7  7  i  • '  =^7"'’'®'*  pro-seeution 
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a>  ^uch.  To  \vc  rvjly  tlu;t  no  ct*:uT  ovVvirn:-  i>  ojer.  :o  tlum  in 
cTvlt.r  lo  ><;viirc  jroUviivu  frxni  viv  lci.vx-  Ihoy  src  thv.:  up  to  :lu;i 
cc iir.'  .  T  T’  tv^tiint  ill i 1 11  .c Fc  iiiT*i4i;*\  *o  0  1  >.40  .%.>t  to 

objint  to  t*.  lir  nvailliiu'  tLcii.'ViVcs  il  the  only  u'.i■AU^  ot  >;Uviy  wliioh 
our  11:.'!  < :  1..*. t  .V  J'.^!AtlOIi  1. is  It  It  tliiiii.  X'4.' thi  iii\.‘tV4n4  vt  the  * 


* 

X  i. 


i  uo  i.ot  4  44ix;..  Vi 0  iiit^r  ovj*  iUniv>t  j-4..4i'>;. 

Tii-y  u,ri*  ii.titTU  to  ih.  latter,  anl  tlio  ibniur  we  iuvii^uuu.tly 
n.puV.i:»:c.  L*.  ■.  prii.ei]‘le  oi*  tho  *Tur.i<’  :v  pl’.iii  to  the  Mor- 
liiouit?  i!'.ii  it.'Ier  JVil'lI^S  Wlxl  Sleiv.iiV  Iv  vJ  !1U  1\  Ilk!  I.VaC  vl  -tlllll  ItS 

range. 

\\  L  li-iVK  !T.:*.ZLY  ^^lATL'D  ON  Oi  v  ..StON >  tli.'.t  there  w.t> 

a  viuu.t  ol‘  ilue  j  r.-:v.j  titu.le  luid  vig  r  ii.  ih.‘  ix  iivluet  oi‘  iur  v. ;>r  with 
We  l.itve  net,  however.  Ktii  u:.n.::u'.ii:i  xf  the  hir.ieu'.tios 
ntici-hai.t  t  u  >i:eh  ui.  iiitiTi  rliv.  iiv  r  oskil  te  eh.ihh  xorihhuve  iu 

tlie  skill  wIaI  intrei  ulltv  i  i  «  in’*  iniatiirY  i.i.vl  :..:v.i.reh  r.'.  We 

are  noov  jr..ti::ivl  to  re|K‘i :  tm.t  at  the  iliwu.n  hour  tiivro  are  ^iv:r.^  ef 
eiKi  .Title  luthu.  vhi.h  w  ill  go  iuith.ir  t-  I  ring  tr.e  Chuir  to  reus,  u  tluui 
the  iih..  -t  >ti*.te  i.Ov Uii. .lit 'A  *.iv iUp.i'iiiai  V  cu'.'.  iriiii'.e.  1  ue  nxi\  .>i..  oi 
the  Turkish  i.nnv  hiis  iiilvtuallv  e^ri^lill  thi  ]  rogiv^s  0't‘  Uussiu ;  and 
the  ‘li.atii'ial  uuaranti.x^'  .lie  held  iutve  KiU,  in  eousiigo.ti.io,  nn.': 
reUietaiitiy '‘Unviiiiii\‘h  hlie  itoaiViO.;.!  r-vsitioii  it*  Austria  h.as.  no 
drul  t.  iontrihuted  ti'  thi."  ri>uli  :  hut  h.ttv  wr  be  its  e:\i>e.  n\  rejoice 
ill  tl;e  faet  th.it  tl.e  Ki:s."i;.n  aiinv  h.as  ith.dn.wn  I'roiu  Waliaeiiia  and 
^lolduvia.  We  si.oiild  be  glad  to  ixpi\."."  tlii  same  i  Oinj-hieenev  in  tl.e 
ir.tr4.1ue  i.f  the  Austrian  r.riny  ii.to  these  provineos.  l>n:  we  eannoi 
ilo  ^o.  What  lia.s  liiintly  t  oeiiried  latiur  stivngtliens  than  otlurwi^e 
our  mistrust  el*  the  ecuit  of  Viiiina.  The  Vijoetion  of  her  demands,  on 
which  we  v.\ro  given  to  undirstaml  that  war  would  be  dcelaivd  with 
lvu>."ia,  hiu-  Uiii  lul  d  not  to  be  a  cjm/o'  ctUi :  and  what  has  aluady 
lecuriid  at  i’uiliiiie>t  iharly  slicws  th.at  th.e  procivdings  if  Aii.^triau 
ofiieial."  mu."t  U*  uaUiudi  with  ihe  utmost  iare.  Prussia  ha^  rctro- 
gradid,  for  \\hieh  th.e  ]  rodilvei’n  n  i*f  lur  lUinarih  had  juaj  aridus. 
Her  }  i>."i;ii.n  is  a."  di>ii editable  to  lur  good  faith  as  it  is  Impiditie  to 
(.ioiinany.  Sl.e  might  h.avo  ."h.aivd  the  Kiu  tlt-s  ec  niimj  latvd,  but  L.  r 
j.Oiiev  will  V*e  utterly  unavailing  to  st;iy  the  eourse  of  events,  lii 
Asia,  tlu‘  ’rurki>h  armv  Inas  Kcii  difeateil.  and  lias  Ik  .11  savid  iViuii 
utter  annihilation  only  by  the  Pri'i'liet-Clneftain  of  the  f'aiuasus.  wlio 
ha.'i  bivkiii  Into  tloiigia  and  >wepL  cviry thing  1  ek.re  him  with  the 
rajdhiity  and  b  roe  of  a  mountain  t^^nvut.  Tiie  dangi-r  i-f  Tiilis  lias 
ooni]H.  ili  d  the  raj  id  reiivai  of  the  llns.^ian  force,  and  lias  thus  ohar;givl 
the  a>|iiiT  of  military  u}>erat:ons  in  that  tpaailer. 

Ill  the  lUiantiiue,  tlu^  attention  cf  Europe  has  Iwn  llxed  on  the 
nioYiineiiis  of  the  Anglo- Fivneli  anriV.  The  i\troaL  of  the  Kussians 
having  ri  moved  the  ueee.">ilv  fi»r  tluir  advaiiee  to  the  Hanube.  the 
ipustion  h.is  lu'en  mooted,  whether  a  severe  blow  might  not  be  directed 
against  the  llu<>i;tn  power  in  the  Crimea.  Public  cxpeetatieii  has  taken 
this  form,  wliieh  lias  gradually  a.^suined  a  dcliiiite  shape,  as  the  season 
for  military  operations  has  drawn  to  a  close.  liUniors  of  extensive 
preparation  have  tloatetl  about ;  sieire  maitriil  was  reporteil  to  bo  on 
its  way  lo  the  Elack  Sea  ;  and  vast  means  of  transport  were  known  to  be 


nrnv'^Ri.vL  ro^^i^cRirT. 
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cvluvtinjT  at  yo:i'.t>  utv'st  law'r.xMo  K'r  tho  of  :ho  Fivixoh 

Hi'.vl  :oi\v>.  A  iV'v  wlVxs  si’uv  it  w.X'i  o\'olioit!y  axxnvniav'vxL  as  on 

authoritv.  tliat  Sol  a'tvV.x>l  w.x-  to  Iv  attaok-Al.  auA  Wost.'ru  Kurvnx' has 
Kvv'iuo  iiurati.u:  at  ih-a  vlohiy  v.  hioh  ha>  OvVurrv\!.  Tho  vV.xisv's ot*  that 
vlal'.v  aro  t^isi'y  to  Iv  tiavwl:  hat  tho  disapjvarai'.oo  v't*  olu^lova.  whioh 
)'w;vl  ra^^\l  <o  tVartuV.y  antonpit  tho  trvv'"'s.  h.as  at  '.vviuittOvl  tho 

1  \:v  o.ttoo.  to  'o^v'.^\^h  Am  iMiia. !\<o  arvo.araont .  oo'o.s.st  oa^.  it  is  ropv>rt^\h 
oi*  V'  F:\ :uh..  Kio’lish,  auA  Turki'^h  trv'O’j's.  )\a>  Ihvu 

laa.'vxl  ia  tivo  Criro.oa  without  oppv'sition.  *rh»o)\hat  of  ai>oiuh:u*kativai 
w  as  alvut  tliirty  luilos  ixorthof  Sx'oo.'tv'|H>l.  'rias  ovout  tv^K>k  phuv  Ih'- 
tw\  .n  tho  1 4th  nud  loth,  auvl  tho  .;nny  is  s;Uvl  to  havo  luovovl  imnunli- 
utolv  tow*a!\ls  tho  crv^'at  Uvissiau  ai'soual.  I'oforo  this  moots  tho  ovo  o(  our 
roadiTs.  moro  vlotiuito  information  will  |»!\'hahly  havo  roav'hod  ns.  hittlo 
is  known  of  tho  strou'^rth  of  tho  ll  issian  army  in  tho  ih*i’noa,  hut  wo 
oio  not  iina^i’o.o  th.at  it  oxahvIs  oO.tXXk  Its  oo’.n. unmoors,  hvwvovor, ax\' 
in  a  nrsition  to  oh»oo>o  tltoir  ground,  and  must  fool  vUvnIy  sousihlo 
of  t  ’to  iinmo  '.so  sto.ko  for  whioh  t!ioy  \do.y.  Wo  h.ivo,  howo\  or.  !\o  mis- 
irivitnor.  i  Ino  aro.hitiv>ns  and  jH'rfuh.ons  j'olioy  of  Uussia  is  alvnit  to 
ivooivo  a  blow  front  whioh  it  will  so.ir^oly  ivoovor.  ^Vo  mourn  tho  loss 
i»f  lifo  ;  wo  know  some  of  tho  lorrihlo  ovils  inoidont  to  war;  hut  wo 
b.avo  t'no  oonsohilion  to  ro'loot  that  wo  havo  boon  foiwd  into  tho  strui^^lo, 
and  that  mir  suooos<  is  iviontitiod  with  tho  protootiv'u  of  tho  wo.tk,  tho 
puni^hmo’.xt  of  tho  w!\'n^  vloor,  and  tho  triumph  of  oivili/ation  ovor 
th.o  soini-harb.'.rism  of  tho  north. 


liDlTOlUAL  rOMk^CKl IT. 

M  vNY  of  our  tvado'.'s  aro  proKxl  ly  a^valv  that  a  ohmnto  i<  oontomplat^nl 
in  tlto  oditorsliip  of  tvar  journal,  'rhis  stop  has  ros\iltod  frOiU  tho 
pros-uro  of  ot’aor  om::airoin». ut s,  whioh  oompols  ouo  of  tho  prosont 
oditv'rs  to  roluupiish  tho  po>t  whioh  ho  has  m'oupiod  sinoo  I  Sod;  and 
his  assiH‘i;\to.  whom  and  himsolf  tho  nu'st  oonlial  lO-ojH'rat ioii 

has  uniformly  oxisiod.  ivliros  with  him.  Arramtomonts  havo  1hhm\ 
mado  for  tiio  futmv  oomluol  of  tho  *  Kolootio*  whioh  oaunot  fail  to  Ih) 
sati>ifaotory  to  i!\o  frion.ds  of  puro  litoratiuv,  soriptxiral  voluuturvism, 
ami  ovaui;\lioal  rhrl>*liau;ty.  ddiis  arraivjtomont.  howovor,  will  not 
take  otlbot  until  dauuary.  l^r»d.  Wo  aro  not  at  liK'rty  at  pivsont  to 
namo  tho  individn.il  on  wl;oui  tlio  oditorsliip  will  thon  dovi>Ivo.  Wo 
shoulvl  gladly  do  so.  an  l  aiv  assurodlhat  all  our  n'adors  w’ouUl  hoartilv 
oonour  in  tho  propriety  o{'  tho  st'lootion.  In  tho  intorim,  xvo  shall  oon- 
tinuo  ti»  disoliarp*  tlu*  dutios  i^f  iho  oilitorship  as  horotofoiw  in  doiinjj 
whioh  additional  stinuihis  will  ho  tlorivod  from  a  oonsitloratii>n  of  tho 
hiith  talont<:md  woH-moritoil  roputation  of  tho  ^ontloman  to  whom  tho 
jonnail  will  thon  l»o  transforrinl. 

'rUo  propriotorship  of  tho  work  oontinuos  nnoli:mp*d,  iuul  m»  oxjH'n- 
ditiiro  will  ho  siparod  whioh  may  bo  noodo  I  to  mainlaiu  ami  j^oatly  to 
extoml  its  nsofnlnoss. 
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